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Immei*s ik heb alle deelen en hyzonderheden der 
Spraak, in het algemeen en bt/zonder, en tot in het 
mimte, getracht na te sporen^ en dus op te helderen 
niet slechts, maar te doen verstaan. Niet getracht 
exters het klappen te leeren, maar menschen wier 
wezen redenlyk is, aan de reden te verbinden en vers- 
tandelyk te leeren spreken, 'tgeen niet anders is, of 
mag zijn, dan zijn denken en gevoelen in worden te 
.xiitfiu.^.JBilderd^h, 

"•*•"•• .'V \rj .•:/; 

■ ' My'Mtetitioii lias al^^s been, to trace all the parts 
and petHliaJ-rtJ?? a^ language up to the minutest par- 
ticlegr At it's '.goQ^^sfclnce, and thus not merely to dis- 
pl£(^Jt;jbutto*m»ko it evident to the understanding. 
I a^ K^V'^'YH^k''^' instruct magpies how to chatter, 
but to unite Mah/as**a rational being, with his dis- 
tinctive Faculty, and to teach him to speak in accord- 
ance with that Faculty ; which is, or should be, no 
other than to express his thoughts and feelings in 
congruent articulation. 
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pi^ta0i^0 anil Sayings 

WHICH BY THEIR LITERAL FORM DO NOT BEAR OVt 

THE MEANING THEY ARE USED IN, AND TERMS 

NOT YET SATISFACTORILY ACCOUNTED FOR. 
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I WISH MY CAKE WAS DOUGH AGAm. 

' As the well known expression attributed to those whose 
fate iU marriage has not corresponded with their antici- 
pation seems. Ei ! w* hissche my keke was d' houw 
er geen ; q. e. what is it that wispers within me repent- 
ance! Oh that there was no such thing as marriage ! 
Eh ! how comes this reproachful feel within me ! would 
that matrimony had never been invented ; a sentence 
resounding precisely into the travesty, and carrying the 
oiriginal form and that meaning which the literal form 
has acquired by inheritance and use. The hei ! of the 
latin is the dutch ei / Eh ! probably the ground of 
heyen^Mjen^ to work hard, to drive piles, and as the burst 
qf sound that comes from him witji the stroke he makes 
at each down-sent effort ; w^wie^ how ? in what way ? 
hische^ the present tense of hisschen, to mutter, to buzz, 
to wisper: houw^ marriage, matrimony; geen, none, 
not any, no such thing as; not one; >fc^>fc^, reproach, 
check. 

BAD. 

The adjective; seems, hy had; q. e, looked upon, or 
reckoned that which is to be laid aside ; held as to be 
put away, and so as that which is unfit or improper to 
have, to deal with, to use, say, see, feel. The travesty 
and original sound alike. The latin habere, the Italian 
af^ere, our to have, Spanish dter, the french avoir, the 
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the german hahen^ and the dutch Jiehhen, are a same 
word, and had^gehad^ the preterite of the latter or dutch 
form, as well as of our to have^ as to hold, to possess, 
to regard, to estimate, to reckon. j1 had inan^ is one 
to be avoided, not to be dealt with, passed by, put from ; 
a had apple ^ one not fit for use; a had pain, is a pain 
to be got rid of, put by or aside ; lie his very had of a 
fever, he is in a very undue, unfit state from a fever, 
owing to a fever ; a had hook, is a book not fit to read, 
one to be put, laid aside ; a hadly made coat, is a coat 
unfit to wear, or be seen. Johnson derives had from 
the dutch quaed, krvaed, which has the same import, 
but no relation in point of sound or letter. By, hij, 
by, aside. 

TUB NBARER THE CHURCH, THE FARTHER FROM GOD. 

''""CJonstrued in any way, a purely absurd text, a senseless, 
but generally known dictum. What can domiciliary 
station have to do with that of relation to the Creator, 
with that of either nearness to or distance from the 
Deity ? I take it to be the re-echo of the dutch or saxon 
words ; die nie Mje^ rye'r, die schie heersche de vaer 
seer voor om gehod ; q, e, the one who troubles no 
one, who is order itself, this is the one the friar so much 
renowned for circumventing, soon makes himself mas- 
ter of; it's the quiet peaceable one that the notoriously 
beguiling priest gets his hold over ; inferring that the 
independent and high-minded one is beyond their reach, 
those who think for themselves, they never attempt to 
impose upon. It should be always kept in mind in con- 
fltruing that any number of vowels can only sound as 
one, me hife sounds nea ; ryeW, rer; voor om,from; schie 
heersche, church ; vaer seer, as we pronounce ^^A^r, 
viz., as we do far tJier, the adverb ; gehod, God. Die, 
be who ; nie, never, no one ; hije, vexes, molests ; 
rije, order, system, propriety ; schie, sch^er, schielijck, 
soon, quickly, at once; A^^r^r^, masters, domineers 
over vaer, voder, father, the then customary appellation 
pf the monk, friar, priest; the father of a convent, wajs 
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the member of; the one belonging to a convent ; a father 
confessor^ a priest who confesses others, examines them ; 
seer^ very much, highly ; m(yiry for 5 ow, am^ encircling, 
circumventing, taking in, surrounding, enclosing, and 
thus taking in, humbugging, getting round one, whenoe 
our hum^ as an inarticulate sound, buzzing, and to hum^ 
as to deceive, delude, take in ; and also to try, to catch, 
or to take within, set about making the tune, or song, a 
cadence ; to take in, receive in a tune or song ; \ijhence 
probably the greek umnos^ canticle, and OMxhymn^ as that 
which is sung ; as well as the latin prefix am ; dmbire^ 
to circumvent, to go about, to go round, ambage^ cir-- 
cumvention, going round about, getting round, and so 
a taking in. From heersche^ we have our Jiarsh^ a 
harsh man is a domineering man, in the infinitive 
heerschen^ to domineer, master, overrule ; va^r^ vader^ 
has be«i already accounted for in the Essay ; God^ 
gehod^ held high, esteemed, valued, is accounted for 
under its separate head in these pages. Friar ^ as con- 
fessor, priest, inquisitor, one of an inquisition, pryer 
into, seems the saxon or dutch isaere hye' r ; q. e. tor- 
ment to the timid one, to timidity; torturing those 
who are weak-minded by nature, as well as the guilty 
by trespass ; and impl}ang with the sound-minded, the 
one neither sconced by nature nor guilt, he is never 
attended to, never wanted for prayer or communication 
with the Deity, with whom the intercourse of such is by 
the conscience he has bestowed on them, and whose 
worship and prayer consists in acting according to his 
inspiration, and in the internal appeal and reference 
to him as to all their acts and intercourse ; for conscience 
is no other than self-communication, and self nian^ is 
that which came from the hand of the Greater of all 
things, Vaere hyer^ sounds precisely as we pronounce 
friar \ vaere ^ the part. pres. of vaeren^ to fear; Jtye^ 
vexing, molesting, teazing, troubling ; V, er, there ; 
hyen^ to vex, torment, hye^ ^y^^g^ in the part. pres. 
Johnson derives /riar from the french/rer^, as one of 
a same convent or femily, a brother ; whence the term 
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frere was adopted by Chaucer in a same sense, and 
/rere seems the dutch vree'r ; q. e. peace there, in the 
sense of the natural instinct between, among brothers, 
as well as all others ; that which nature ordained in one 
case, and utiUty or necessity in the other; hutfrere 
would never make friar either by sound or letter, and 
is not the source of that word. The phrase/^ar God / 
in the import, respect; his commands, is I take it, the 
dutch vier God / worship, honour, adore God ! viery 
the imperative of wr^«, to worship, to serve, to celebrate 
to honour, to respect, original and travesty sound alike. 
I fear no man^ seems hye viere no man ; q, e. he 
that works hard need adulate no one, hard work is 
obliged to no man, respects no one, makes independent, 
makes bDwing and scraping unnecessary, makes a man 
happy. Frater, the latin term for brother, seems, vree 
heeUr ; q, e, peace is the command there, nature has 
ordained peace there ; a same word with the itaManfrate, 
frateUo; vree^f^rede, vreede,ipesice ; /leet, speaks, orders. 
Fere, fear, the obsolete term for companion, playfellow, 
seems the above viere, in the sense of the one to whom 
attention is paid, respect shown; service to one and the 
other ; the one cultivating the good will of the other. 
To use fear in the direct or untravestied sense of the 
word in respect to our Creator is unnatural ; is he that 
made us what we are,^ created us after his own image 
and likeness, is he to be held as the being that so made 
us that we are by way of return to hold him in dread, 
an object of terror, horror ? and to believe he has so 
inspired us, is as unnatural as that we should adore 
and worship him, obey his instigations, is natural and 
true ; fear in the direct sense is here what the hypocrite 
may assume, the timid be artfully instilled to feel, and 
that which the guilty naturally feel, but not the sound 
innocent and duly thinking. 

"But sothly what so men 'hem call, 
"Frere prechours ben gode men all, 
"Their order wickedly thei beren, 
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** Soche minstrellis if that thei weren. 

" So ben ^augustins, and cordileres, 

" And carmis, and eke sackid preres, 

** And all the preris shode and bare." Chaucer, 

** To the II clepe, thou goddess of tourment, 

** Thou cruil wight, sorrowing ay in paine, 

** Help me, that am the wofuU instrument, 

" That helpeth lovirs, as I can complaine ; 

" For sit it, the sothe for to saine, 

" A wofiil wight to have a drery pere, 

" And to a sorrowful tale a sory chere." Idem. 

But fair Clarissa to a lovely pear, 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. '/Sjp^w^er 

* Names of different orders of monkhood AugtutitUy Cordeliers, 
Carmelites, Capuchins as clothed in a sacklike loose coarse garment, 
whence also sack as the name of the once fashionable gown of the 
women of the upper classes when dressed for company, the same 
word with the dutch sack in the import of a large bag. Saekid 
is clothed in a sack-like gown, the preterite of a now obsolete verb 
in that sense. Sackcloth, is clothing which resembles a sack in 
material and form; and the type of superstitious mortifisation. 

1 1 speak, tell my case, tell to, as the first person of the dutch 
Idappen, kUppen, klippen, to tell, to chat, to rattle, to clap, founded 
on, clap, as the imitation or mimicking of the sound made by strik- 
ing one hand on the other or on any thing «lse, and thus an onoma- 
topy or sound sense. The audience clapped the actors, the audience 
told, expressed, sounded their sense of the actors, as opposed to the 
sound of the hiss of disapprobation ; and a clap as the disease, is as 
the disease that tells what he who has it has been about, speaks for 
itself. Op de clap leeven, is to live by your chit chat or garrulity ; 
to be invited, feasted for the sake the stories he tells in society. But 
in the phrase, to clap into prison, and also as to the scotch expression 
to clip, in the import of to embrace, to hold tight in the arms, the 
source of clap^ and clip is from the dutch libbe, lebbe, runnet, that 
which is used to divide milk into curds and whey, and thus as the 
divisor of them, whence, by adding the completive ge^ g, we have 
gelibben, gqiebben, to act as rennet does, that is divide, separate, 
take off curds and whey from the milk, and then by custom, turned 
into the import of to clip off, ctU off, to clap up, in an indefinite 
sense, b and p being interchanging or reciprocating sounds. In this 
way the dutch have their gelubben, to castrate, to geld, which is no 
other than lubben from the substantive lubbe, testicle^ and tke 
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completive ge, and thus to cui off the testicle, in the same way that 
to head a man or tree, is to behead, to cut or take off the head, 
without the completive be. 

A BEE IK THE BONNET. 

Something that has vexed, angered, deranged the head 
or mind of the one in point ; seems, er h?J h^e inne de 
bonnet ; q. e, by that vexation, rage, gets into the head ; 
thereby something which frets, torments, puts him into 
a deranged state of mind, has got within the bonnet, 
cap, hat, and is that which holds and covers the head, 
tlie brains, the type of intellect, mind ; he has taken ill 
something that has passed, been said, or done. Bonnet 
is the same word with the dutch bonnet^ bonety and the 
french bonnet y in the import of hat, cap ; a scotchbonnet^ 
is the hat of a Scotchman ; cap in hand,, is ha tin hand, 
the grenadier' s cap^ the bonnet, head cover of that 
class of soldier, and neither term was originally re- 
stricted to either the bonnet or the cap of the female ; 
in the above phrase it is the type of the head or brains, 
as the container of both ; hijCy vexation, vexing, tor- 
menting, troubling, also panting, labouring hard ; brj, 
by, by, through ; bij hije, sounds bee,, any sequence of 
vowels can sound but as one, our be, and bee sound 
alike. Hind, servant, labourer, peasant, seems as 
hyend; q. e, working hard, the labouring one, he who 
lives by working; the part. pres. of hijen,, hijgen, 
hygen, hyghen,, to labour, to gasp, to pant as he does 
who runs or goes on along in haste, but tJte hind, as the 
female of the stag or hart, seems, die hy innd ; q. e. 
that which he goes into, in relation tp what passes in 
the rutting season of that race of animals ; and hind 
is the ellipsis of hind-deer, she of the kind ; hy, he ; 
innd the preterite of innen, to go into; to receive 
within ; in both instances original and travesty sound 
the same. 

'* Lord****one would suppose had got a bee in his 
BONNET, from the insane fashion in which he declaims 
on this ^xib^QdV Spectator^ Newep. no. 470. p. 601. 
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" A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called by 
their mistress, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths 
to Datchet-lane." Shdkesp, 

" The dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 

" To reap the harvest their ripe, ears did yield." Dfyden, 

" He cloth'd himself in coarse array, 
•* A laboring hind to show." Idem. 

" How he slew, with glancing dart amiss, 
" A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy 
*' Did love as life." Spenser, 

" Can'st thou mark when the hinds do calve ?" Job, 

TO LET LOOSE THE DOGS OF WAR. 

A known expression in the import of to commence war- 
fare with the due means of carrying it on ; seems, toe 
let loos die dog's ofmaere ; q, e, to defeat, impede, 
the plotting one the secret is warding off; to obstruct, 
embroil him who is contriving mischief, the most effi- 
cacious way is to prepare a due defence ; both phrases 
are analogous in sound and sense. Toe, to, for ; lety 
lettey impeding, stopping, hindering ; loos, clandestine 
contriver of mischief, rascal, rogue, skulker, lurker; 
diCy that which; dog^ doog^ doogh^ efficacy, virtue, 
value, avail, credit, merit ; s, is is ; ofwaere, the part, 
pres. of af'Waereny af-weern, to guard against, ward 
off. To go to the dogs ; to incur complete ruin, to 
become bankrupt; seems, toe goe, toe de dog's ; q, e. 
property gone, consequence is gone with it ; goods at an 
end, an end to importance ; no money, no credit, that 
which gave importance in relation to station in society goes 
with the means of keeping it, at least that is the usual 
case with the world ; dog, refers to talent, industry, in 
fact to all merit either of mind, body, or purse. Dog- 
weary, much fatigued, very tired, knocked up, seems, 
doge waere hie ; q. e, being long upon the legs tells at 
1 ast ; going up and down has the effect I expected ; 
oyandering about has its usual effect on one, that is. 
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fatigues, tires, wears out ; doge^ the third person 
poter^tial mood of dog en ^ dooghen^ deughen^ to have 
an effect, to come into account, value, worth, effect ; to 
tell or speak for itself; waeren^ to wander about, to 
perambulate, to go round and round, to travel about, 
to be upon one's legs, indefinitely. The Dogs, 
as andirons, fire-irons, formerly the only grate we 
had in kitchen or parlour ; still in use, and in many 
old seats and farm-houses in some of our counties, 
seems, die dogs ; q, e, these for the purpose ; these are 
what suit, these are the service, these are use ; here of 
course in reference to the fire or the place it was made 
in, and for which purpose wood was then used, probably 
the ellipsis of mer'-dogs, fire-dogs ; dogs, the plural of 
the above explained dog ; the dutch have two plural 
terminations s and en, 

" Oh ! master, master, I have watch'd so long, 
"That I am dog-weary." Shakesp, 

" He woke, and told his fellow what he w^^^^ (dreamed) 
And pray 'd him his yoyageforto LETTE,f stop, defer,) 
As for that day he pray'd for to abide." Chaucer, 

K you strike an entire body, as an andiron of brass, 
at the top, it maketh a more treble sound, and at the 
bottom a baser." Bacon, 

" Dog, a creature well known, also an Andiron." 

Bailey's Diet, second edition, 

FRACTIOUS. 

Peevish, humoursome, discourteously indifferent to the 
controul of the temper, petulant ; seen», veracht hie 
hou's; q, e, in this case courtesy is contemned; here 
is he who despises civility, who disregards the feelings 
of others ; a barbarian ; and can, from the nature of the 
term, refer to none but man, we cannot say a fractious 
horse, bear, monkey, hog, &c. ; veracht, the past part : 
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ei Tercbehten^ to neglect, to despise, to hold cheap, 
sounds fraci ; hke^ hidr^ here, whence the firench y, 
and ou^ here^ here I am ; U ya des gens qui disenty 
there 4re people who say; n^y cUlez paa^ dont go from 
here, and equivalent to, don'*t go there ; Jy suiSy I have 
or take it within me, I understand it, I am up to it ; 
houy heme, hoyde^ afl^bility, address, due comportment, 
civility, mildness of manner, behaviour ; grounded in 
haueuy houderiy to comport, to behave, to conduct, in 
reference to that which it becomes a human being to 
show and maintain ; we say &miliarly, or rather jokingly, 
come behave yourself! in the sense of come do as you 
ought to do, conduct yourself properly, an expression 
generally used to some one from whom another con- 
duct is feared ; our to hold, to keep, is a same word 
with hovdeuy in its direct import of to holdy to keep^ 
both in a moral, as well as physical sense, to hold a 
thing fasty is to keep a thing fast,.^o hold by an 
opinioTiy is to keep an opinion, not to part with it, to 
have and to hold^ is to possess and to keep ; / hold 
him cfieapy I keep within me, in my mind, he is one of 
no value; I value him little ; think lowly of him ; I have 
no hold upon him, I have no moral means of keeping 
him; retaining him by the influence of my mind or 
mental power: The dutch has the term houy houWy 
houdy holdy huldy in the sense of mildy duly inclined 
towards, favourable to, faithful to ; 's, i«, is ; A being 
no letter, the original is as veract-i-ou-s the terminal 
e having no sound, as in scene y gluCy truCy &c., and in 
the old form of our language terminated almost all our 
substantives; the same in the french; hommSy 
femmeyje pensCy &c. 

HE IS GONE TO FIGHT THE BLACKS; 

a roundabout form of saying, he is dead ; but from black 
coming into it, and that being the imaginery hue of the 
devil, not a courteous expression towards the deceased 
in question; seems, hie is gae hin, toe veete, die 
hlycke's : q* e, here our old acquaintance is off^ let all 
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in regard to failings be forgotten, that this should be so 
is as desk as daylight, is natural ; in this case a com- 
panion associate, has departed for ever, resentments 
should cease, that is certain ; he is gone, let all his faults 
go with him, be buried in oblivion as they ought to be ; 
de mortuis nil nisi honum^ of the dead let no one speak 
ill, was even a pagan sentiment ; gae^ gaede^ com- 
panion, fellow, one in whose company pleasure was 
taken, one who pleased us ; and the source of gaey^ 
with which out gay, and the french gai are a same word ; 
as is gaei/, gay, jay, as the gay coloured bird ; toe, at 
an end ; veete, the past part : of veeten, to hate to bear 
resentment, enmity, hostility towards, with which our to 
fight, in liie sense of to act hostilely or inimically 
towards, is a same word; when ^e fight it is because 
we wish or feel we ought to resent that which has 
been done ; in the sense of a soldier's fighting, it is as 
he who is hired or made to fight the quarrel, to resent 
the injuries, real or supposed, of he who does not like 
to fight for them in person, who thinks it better 
another should do it for him, unless he thinks he can 
get more by doing it himself; loeet, sounds fight, as 
isied, veed, does fieud, strife, quarrel, and veete, veede 
veyde, vied, are dutch equivalents in the import of 
strife, enmity, internal hatred, concealed spite; 
hlycke's, is apparent, the part : pres : of hlycken, to 
appear, to be clear, evident connected with hllcken, to 
shine, to lighten, also to twinkle, and that with hleycken, 
hleecken, to bleach, to become white, and thus to be freed 
from darkness or blackness, and hlaecken, to flame, to 
blaze and so to shine or show itself; hleecken, and to bleach 
are one word, and so are to hlack and hlaecken, hlack 
being the consequence or deposit of all flame, as 
we may see by the chimney, or by the ceiling of the 
room where lights are burnt. Veet sounds fight, as 
lieet, said, does hight^ our old form of said. The dutch 
oogenhlick, moment, is as the twinkling of an eye 
an instant. 

A BRIMSTONE. . 

A lacivicua wanton, one that shows more warmth of 
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constitution in regard to amorous desire than is be- 
coming; lust personified, one where lewdness instead 
of being concealed is exposed by looks and manner ; 
seems, er hrem is f ho'n ; q, e, in this one the ardour of 
desire is at the high pitch, in this case a burning need is 
highly evident, lewdness is here at its highest mark. 
Bremy bremme, is the substantized part. pres. of the 
antiquated dutch bremeh, to brimme, to be in heat, to 
feel all on fire to be gratified or satisfied, to wish 
strongly; with which the itaUan hramare is a same word ; 
and so are our obselete, to hreme^ to brimme, to burn 
either physically or morally, in mind or body; grounded 
in the dutch bernen, barnen, branden, with which 
our to burn, and brand are a same word, and of which 
first form our old to bren and the german brinnen are 
a metathesis or letter transposition. From branden we 
have our brand, as burning substance, to brand, to 
mark by heated iron or other suitable matter, and bran- 
dy, as the produce of wine heated by fermentation ; also 
to burnish, to make to shine, to brighten, as a quality 
of fire produced by what is done ; to burnish gold, is 
to make it shine or glow. T, te, to, up to, at, at the 
point; Jao, hoo, hoogh, high; fhuis, at home' ; 'w, in, 
within. Brimstone, sulphur, belongs to the same 
original form, and is as matter or mean so full of the 
nature of fire that it is the readiest of all other to be 
turned into it, to be lighted ; and thus the type of in- 
fla^lmability, fire taking, taking fire. 

"He was ware of Arcite and Polemon 

" That foughten >br£me, as it were bullis two." Chaucer. 

" But thomis sharpe more than inow 

" There were, and also thisteles thicke, 

" And breris ^brimme for to pricke." Idem. 

" The noyse of peple upstert them atones, 

" As ^BRIMME as blase of straw is 9et on fire.'' Idefn, 

".Upon -the tressis of richesse 
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in Titt^ani Ui f(iiliii({N In- f'iirK<)tti>n. that lUis should be so 
iv OH cicifr HH iliiylighl, JH tiiiUiril ; in this cuse a com- 
IMTiiriii HKHjiriuti', liMX ili-jifirlnl lor over, resentments 
Hhoiild nmiu:, thnl in nTtmii ; ho in gone, let all his faults 
go with him, tm Imri'-'l iti (ihlivimi iia ihoy oiiuiht to be ; 
</« mitrtiiin nHniHihiiiiiuii, nl'llif lioail let no one speak 

[)iinioii, fiilliiw, on<' m ivImimi' i 

takcMI, OTIIT who |ill-;iHr-r| Ij^i; m, 

with wliii:li oiir,'/"r/, iiiiil Ihi- fn'ui 

aa a tfUfy, ifinj, j.i.v, "« Hi-' K»y 

aneiid; wir/c, Uii- |«ihI |iiul ; i.l' 

leuintaiciit, liiiinily, huHtilily tiiu 

^jht, in till! wnw ol' III iK'i 

towards, IN a Mfiiiii- wiiol; whi-ii 

we wish or fivl wis miKlit, in 

been done ; in the Hi-nm' uf » ni 

he who is hired or niiiiic Id li;.'.lil llu 

the injuries, real or Kn]i|>ciHi'il, n 

to fight for thiun in |ii-rH<.n. 

another should di) it lor him, n 

get more by doing it liimm-iri nr/, iKMin\» ji./ht, as 

Merf,W(^, does /('«(/, strilu, i|iiiirn'l, wtil kv/P, ctvcfe 

Teyd^, vied, are dutch squivaliinLl Ir *' " ' 

«trife, enmity, interniil hatred, ' 

hlycke^s, is apparent, llu' p.irt; prr 

appear, to be clear, evlil-ni '■■ ■ i' 

shine, to lighten, also to t \i m !>!■ ■ , nm 1 
hleeckm, to bleaeh^to bi 
from darkneaa 
blaze und so 
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constitution in regard to amorous dewTe than is be- 
coming; lust personified, one where lewdness instead 
of being concealed is exposed by looks and manner ; 
seema, er hremist' ho'n; q. e. in this one the ardour of 
desire is at the high pitch, in this case a burning need is 
highly evident, lewdness is here at its highest mark. 
Bretn, hremme, ia the substantized part. pres. of the 
antiquated dutch hremeh, to brimme, to be in beat, to 
feel all on fire to be gratified or satisfied, to wish 
strongly; with which the Italian ^ramureisa same word; 
and 80 are our obselete, to breme, to brimme, to burn 
either physically or morally, in mind or body; grounded 
in the dutch oernen, harnen, branden, with which 
our to burn, and brand are a same word, and of which 
first form our old to bren and the german brinnen are 
a metathesis or letter transposition. From branden we 
have our brand, as burning substance, to brand, to 
mark by heated iron or other suitable matter, and bran- 
<^, as the produce of wine heated by fermentation ; also 
to burnUh, to make to shine, to brighten, as a quality 
of fire produced by what is done ; lo burnish gold, is 
to make it shine or glow. T, te, to, up to, at, at the 
; fto, }ioo, hoogk, high ; t'huis, at home' ; 'n, in. 
Brimstone, sulpliur, belongs to the same 
il form, and is as matU'r or mean so full of the 
i readiest of all other to be 
t, to he Ughted : and thus the type of iu- 
"" ■ ' ' ;, taking fire. 

e and Polemon 

^ it were bullis two." Chaucer. 

ire than inow 
listeles thicke, 
■ to pricke." Idem. 
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" Was set a circle of noblesse, 

" Of ^BRENBE gold, that full light yshone." Idem. 

*' He saith that to be wedded is no sinne, 

** Bettir 'tis to be weddid than *to brinnb." Idem, 

IFiercely, with fury, with fire. 2Eager, on fire, to act, ready. . 
3Burning,^amtii^, /«{/()/' yirf. ^Burnished^ shining. ^To bum, 

LEATHER OR PRUNELLO ; 

it is all leather or prunello, it is nothing worth 
thinking of, not worth a thought, trumpery, nonsense ; 
a well Imown expression ; seems, leye seer o'er pry' n 
el hou : q. e. sore suffering at the carrion being in the 
keeping of another, at the wench, drab, worthless 
woman's having left you for another; and thus as 
repining for the riddance of an evil ; and what truer type 
of useless unavailing stuff or nonsense? when spelt 
prunella, the word is then pry'n el eeW ; q, e. the bitch, 
wench you kept, is in the hands, power, of another. Ley 
leyd, teed, suffering ; seer, very great ; o*er, over, 
concerning, on account of, over ; pry, prije, carrion 
either in a direct or metaphorical sense, as with us, 'w, 
in; el, other, another; hou, holding, keeping, hou, 
houe, houde, the part : pres. of hovden, to keep, to 
hold ; ee, rule, law, power ; V, er, there. Johnson 
says prunello, is the stuff a clergyman's gown is made 
of, and leaves leather to take its chance ! ! 

^' Worth makes the man, and want of it the */ellow 
"The rest is all but leather or prunello." Pope. 

Shall we send that foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly, to 
him and excuse his throwing into the water." Shakesp. 

*Explained as to both the fair and foul import of the word 
under its separate heads in this Essay. 

CLOAITHBD IN SACK-CLOTH AND ASHES; 

As the garb of responsibility for sins ; generally delayed 
iothat stage when they cannot be easily committed, and 
trusts to the close of the career of the bad weak, or 
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priest-ridden ; from the good, innocent, or sound-minded 
not called for by the voice of nature ; naturally 
unrequired ; seems, keye loos heet in saecke^ Jceye lose 
hyendy ass schie's ; q, e, the fool calls in the cunning 
one to the conference; the fool while listening ana 
gasping becomes a sheer corpse; unsteady in his head 
he calls in the pastor of the place, the wesJi headed one 
listens in the concern, gasps, and becomes sheer carrion ; 
he hears what the priest has to say while in a state of 
unconsciousness and then of course without answering 
him, breathes his last; keye^ fool, one of unsoimd mind, 
weak-headed ; loos, cunning, sly, one who has nothing 
but his wits to live on ; heet, orders, calls for, with 
which our old hight, hyght, is a same word ; saccke, 
controversy, disputation, pleading ; also occasion cause, 
reasoning ; lose, the part : present of hsen, to listen, 
to hearken to, to lend an ear to : hyend, part : present 
of hyen, to gasp ; aes, carrion, corpse ; schie, quite, 
sheer, wholly ; «, is ; and is the expression of the half 
reclaimed saxon heathen, the new-made catholick, the 
unwilling victim of the intruded missionary. Original 
and travesty have a same sound, hence the idea that 
sackcloth and a seat or nest of ashes, is the due mor- 
tification for the sinner, the proper atonement for his 
crimes ! if so, it is one that is not now, nor do I believe 
ever was put in practice by the d3ring or sick. It is a 
mere fancy originating in the travesty. In the article 

EARTH TO EARTH, ASHES TO ASHES, DUST TO DUST; VoL 

I, p. 160 of this Essay, it should be eerd toe eerd aes 
schie*s, toe aes schie's deyst, toe deyst ; q, e. earth 
becomes food to earth, to food (carrion) it is (sunk) 
gone back, quite gone back, returned for ever ; schie, 
as explained in this article, the rest as explained in the 
one cited. A literal acceptation of either of the above 
phrases imports an absurdity, a rational impossibility 
•and could never have entered the head of a rational 
being. How are we to wear ashes? are we ever 
either ashes or dust, except in these travesties or fancy 
sounds ; The french sous le sac ct sur la ceTidre^ ^WiAsx 
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the sack and upon the cinder, is, as in numerous other 
analogous instances in that language, a mere literal 
translation of the english travesty ; who ever has seen 
or found any one under a sack and upon the cinder^ 
yf\io but a madman could even be so supposed to be ? 
original and travesty sound alike. 

" To augment her painful penance more 
** Thrice every week, in ashes she did sit, [Spencer. 
" And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore." 
" C'est ou elle a vue sur la carte des endroits qui Y in vitent 
" afinir sa vie sous le sac etsur la c^^d^^.' MdeSemgne' 
It is there where she has seen upon the map places 
which invite her to finish her life under the sack and 
upon the cinder, 

TO PASS THE honey-moon; 

As, when speaking familiarly we say of a new-married 
couple, they are gone to pass the honey-moon together ; 
seems, te pas., de hou-inne hi)e mue hun : q, e. it is 
quite right, the visiting and receiving troubles tires 
Uiem ; it is as it ought to be, for the congratulatings 
and ceremonial visits molests and fatigues them; in 
reference to their having retired, as is usually the case 
from customary homes to some other temporary abode ; 
the three hs being no letters, a trial will show the 
identity of sound between the original and travestied 
ibrms. TepaSy as it should or ought to be, adapted, 
suited to or for, according to rule ; hou congratulation, 
wishing joy, rejoicing expressed ; inne, the part. pres. 
of innen, to receive wiihin, to assemble within a place, 
to crowd in ; hije, troubles ; mue, nrnede, moede, moeije, 
tires, fatigues ; hun, them, the couple. The dutch have 
the \ex\} passen , to admire, to employ the attention, to 
cause to think of, to attract notice, in the old form of 
the part. pres. passing, which I take to be the same 
word as in the -pYiXdAe passing fair, attractively hand- 
some, beautiful to the degree of attracting notice 
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generally, and formed from the above explained adverb, 
pas^ properly, and properly fair ^ though not the usual 
expression of the day is fttill a true one. My honey ! 
as the expression of tenderness from man to woman, 
seems my hou in hie ; q, e, to me the joy within me, 
the delight of my heart, my heart, my life ; hie^ here : 
hou, joy, cheer, adoration ; my, to me, with which the 
french moi, the greek »eoi, emoi, theitalian me, the latin 
mihi, and our me are a same word. Johnson places 
the word honey in the above phrases to the account of 
that word in its literal sense! A honey moon! A 
woman of honey ! where are they to be seen ? 

" A man should keep his finery for the latter season of 
** marriage, and not begin to dress till the honey-moon 
**is over.'' Addison. 

" HONEY ! you shall be well desired in Cyprus ; 

" I have found great love amongst them. Oh, my sweet, 

" I prattle out of fashion, and 1 dote." Shakespear, 



•" She was not only iPASsiNG/air, 



" But was withal discreet and debonnaire." Dry den, 
** Oberon is ^passing ^fell and roroth,'" Shakespear. 

■*' As prayers ascend [^Donne. 



"To heaven in troops at a good man's ^passing belV 

' Properly, truly fair, a beauty. 2Properly, truly savage, fierce 
in a fury, ^he funeral bell, the bell proper for, adapted, suited t« 
a funeral, the bell used to announce to others that which is then 
the occasion of its being used. 4Savage, furious, the dutch /«/ in 
the same sense. 

A RAP ON THE KNUCKLES ; 

'/ 

A rebuff for some equivocating reply in an argument 
for some shuffling excuse for being wrong ; seems, er 
hap hone, de nucke heVs ; q, e, there now take up with 
pocket the affront, the shuffling is evident ; there see {. 
put up with, take, the shame of it, the trick is clear ; 
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completive ge, and thus to cui off the testicle, in the same way that 
to head a man or tree, is to behead, to cut or take off the head, 
without the completive be. 

A BEE IN THE BONNET. 

Something that has vexed, angered, deranged the head 
or mind of the one in point ; seems, er hij h^e inne de 
bonnet ; q, e, by that vexation, rage, gets into the head ; 
thereby something which frets, torments, puts him into 
a deranged state of mind, has got within the bonnet, 
cap, hat, and is that which holds and covers the head, 
the brains, the type of intellect, mind ; he has taken ill 
something that has passed, been said, or done. Bonnet 
is the same word with the dutch bonnet^ bonet^ and the 
french bonnet, in the import of hat, cap ; a scotchbonnet, 
is the hat of a Scotchman ; cap in hand, is ha tin hand, 
the grenadier^ 8 cap, the bonnet, head cover of that 
class of soldier, and neither term was originally re- 
stricted to either the bonnet or the cap of the female ; 
in the above phrase it is the type of the head or brains, 
as the container of both ; hije, vexation, vexing, tor- 
menting, troubling, also panting, labouring hard ; bij, 
by, by, through ; bij hije, sounds bee^ any sequence of 
vowels can sound but as one, our be, and bee sound 
alike. Hind, ser\^ant, labourer, peasant, seems as 
hyend; q. e, working hard, the labouring one, he who 
lives by working; the part. pres. of hijen, hijgen, 
hygen, hyghen, to labour, to gasp, to pant as he does 
who runs or goes on along in haste, but tJte hind, as the 
female of the stag or hart, seems, die hy innd ; q. e. 
that which he goes into, in relation to what passes in 
the rutting season of that race of animals ; and hind 
is the ellipsis of hind-deer, she of the kind ; hy^ he ; 
innd the preterite of innen, to go into ; to receive 
within ; in both instances original and travesty sound 
the same. 

'* Lord****one would suppose had got a bee in his 
BONNET, from the insane fashion in which he declaims 
on this Bxib^QcV Spectator, Newep, no. 470. p. 601. 
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" A couple of Ford's knaves, his hinds, were called by 
their mistress, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths 
to Datchet-lane." Shajpesp, 

" The dutch, who came like greedy hinds before, 

" To reap the harvest their ripe, ears did yield." Dryden, 

" He cloth'd himself in coarse array, 
•* A laboring hind to show." Idem. 

" How he slew, with glancing dart amiss, 
" A gentle hind, the which the lovely boy 
*' Did love as life." Spenser. 

" Can'st thou mark when the hinds do calve ?" Job. 

TO LET LOOSE THE DOGS OF WAR. 

A known expression in the import of to commence war- 
fare with the due means of carrying it on ; seems, toe 
let loos die dog's ofrvaere; q, e. to defeat, impede, 
the plotting one the secret is warding off; to obstruct, 
embroil him who is contriving mischief, the most effi- 
cacious way is to prepare a due defence ; both phrases 
are analogous in sound and sense. Toe^ to, for ; let^ 
lette, impeding, stopping, hindering ; loos, clandestine 
contriver of mischief, rascal, rogue, skulker, lurker; 
diey that which; dog, doog, doogh^ efficacy, virtue, 
value, avail, credit, merit ; s,is is ; ofwaere, the part, 
pres. of af'Tcaereriy af-weern, to guard against, ward 
off. To go to the dogs ; to incur complete ruin, to 
become bankrupt; seems, toe gok^ toe de dog's ; q, e, 
property gone, consequence is gone with it ; goods at an 
end, an end to importance ; no money, no credit, that 
which gave importance in relation to station in society goes 
with the means of keeping it, at least that is the usual 
case with the world ; dog, refers to talent, industry, in 
fact to all merit either of mind, body, or purse. Dog- 
weary, much fatigued, very tired, knocked up, seems, 
doge waere hie ; q. e. being long upon the legs tells at 
last ; going up and down has the effect I expected ; 
^wandering about has its usual effect on one, that is. 
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fatigues, tires, wears out ; doge^ the third person 
poter^tial mood of dogen^ dooghen^ deughen^ to have 
an effect, to come into account, value, worth, effect; to 
tell or speak for itself; waeren^ to wander about, to 
perambulate, to go round and round, to travel about, 
to be upon one's legs, indefinitely. The Dogs^ 
as andirons, fire-irons, formerly the only grate we 
had in kitchen or parlour ; still in use, and in many 
old seats and farm-houses in some of our counties, 
seems, die dogs ; q, e, these for the purpose ; these are 
what suit, these are the service, these are use ; here of 
course in reference to the fire or the place it was made 
in, and for which purpose wood was then used, probably 
the ellipsis of mer^dogs^ fire-dogs ; dogs^ the plural of 
the above explained dog ; the dutch have two plural 
terminations 8 and en, 

" Oh ! master, master, I have watch*d so long, 
"That I am dog-weary." Shakesp. 

" He woke, and told his fellow what he w^^^^ (dreamed) 
"And pray'd him his voyage for to LETTE,f stop, defer J 
" As for that day he pray'd for to abide." Chaucer, 

■* K you strike an entire body, as an andiron of brass, 
at the top, it maketh a more treble sound, and at the 
bottom a baser." Bacon, 

" Dog, a creature well known, also an Andiron." 

Bailey's Diet, second edition, 

FRACTIOUS. 

Peevish, humoursome, discourteously indifferent to the 
controul of the temper, petulant ; seems, veracht hie 
hou's ; q, e, in this case courtesy is contemned ; here 
is he who despises civility, who disregards the feelings 
of others ; a barbarian ; and can, from the nature of the 
term, refer to none but man, we cannot say a fractious 
horse, bear, monkey, hog, &c. ; veracht, the past part : 
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of Teraehtefiy to neglect, to despise, to hold cheap, 
sounds /ract ; Me^ hUr^ here, whence the firench y, 
and oui* here^ here I am ; il ya des gems qui di$^nty 
there kre people who say; n'p allezpcts, dont go from 
here, and equivalent to, donHgo there ; J*f/ auiSy I have 
or take it within me, I understand it, I am up to it ; 
houy houe^ houdey af^bility, address, due comportment, 
civility, mildness of manner, behaviour ; grounded in 
hotieriy houdeuy to comport, to behave, to conduct, in 
reference to that which it becomes a human being to 
show and maintain ; we say familiarly, or rather jokingly, 
come behave yourself/ in the sense of come do as you 
ought to do, conduct yourself properly, an expression 
generally used to some one from whom another con- 
duct is feared ; our to hold, to keep, is a same word 
with houdeUy in its direct import of to holdy to keepy 
both in a moral, as well as physical sense, to holaa 
thing fasty is to keep a thing fast,, to hold by a» 
opinioTiy is to keep an opinion, not to part with it, to 
have and to holdy is to possess and to keep ; / hold 
him clteafy I keep within me, in my mind, he is one of 
no value ; I value him little ; think lowly of him ; I have 
no hold upon hhUy I have no moral means of keeping 
him; retaining him by the influence of my mind or 
mental power: The dutch has the term houy houWy 
houdy holdy huldy in the sense of mildy duly inclined 
towards, favourable to, faithful to ; 's, i«, is ; A being 
no letter, the original is as veract-i-ou-s the terminal 
e having no sound, as in sceney glue, true, &c., and in 
the old form of our language terminated almost all our 
substantives; the same in the french; hommey 
femmeyjepenaey &c. 

HE IS GONE TO FIGHT THE BLACKS; 

a roundabout form of saying, he is dead ; but from black 
coming into it, and that being the imaginery hue of the 
devil, not a courteous expression towards the deceased 
in question; seems, hie is gae hin, toe veete, die 
hlycke's ; q. e, here our old acquaintance is off, let all 
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in regard to failings be forgotten, that this should be so 
is as desk as daylight, is natural ; in this case a com- 
panion associate, has departed for ever, resentments 
should cease, that is certain ; he is gone, let all his faults 
go with him, be buried in oblivion as they ought to be ; 
de mortum nil nisi bonum, of the dead let no one speak 
ill, was even a pagan sentiment ; yae, gaede^ com- 
panion, fellow, one in whose company pleasure was 
taken, one who pleased us ; and the source of gaeyj 
with which our gay, and the french gai are a same word ; 
as is gaey, gay, jay, as the gay coloured bird ; toe, at 
an end ; veete, the past part : of veeten, to hate to bear 
resentment, enmity, hostility towards, with which our to 
fight, in liie sense of to act hostilely or inimically 
towards, is a same word; when wq fight it is because 
we wish or feel we ought to resent that which has 
been done ; in the sense of a soldier's fighting, it is as 
he who is hired or made to fight the quarrel, to resent 
the injuries, real or supposed, of he who does not like 
to fight for them in person, who thinks it better 
another should do it for him, unless he thinks he can 
get more by doing it himself; veet, sounds fight, as 
vied, veed, doesfieud, strife, quarrel, and veete, veede 
veyde, vied, are dutch equivalents in the import of 
strife, enmity, internal hatred, concealed spite; 
hlycke's, is apparent, the part : pres ; of hlycken, to 
appear, to be clear, evident connected with blicken, to 
shine, to lighten, also to twinkle, and that with hleycken, 
hleecken, to bleach, to become white, and thus to be freed 
from darkness or blackness, and hlaecken, to flame, to 
blaze and so to shine or show itself; hleecken, and to bleach 
are one word, and so are to black and blaecken, black 
being the consequence or deposit of all flame, as 
we may see by the chimney, or by the ceiUng of tlie 
room where lights are burnt. F'eet sounds fight, as 
Jieet, said, does hight, our old form of said. The dutch 
oogenblick, moment, is as the twinkling of an eye 
an instant. 

▲ BRIMSTONE. 

A lacivicus wanton, one that shows more warmth of 
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constitution in regard to amorous desire thun is be- 
coming; lust personified, one where lewdness instead 
of being concealed is exposed by looks and manner ; 
seems, er hremisf hd'n; q, e, in this one the ardour of 
desire is at the high pitch, in this case a burning need is 
highly evident, lewdness is here at its highest mark. 
Brem, hremme, is the substantized part. pres. of the 
antiquated dutch bremeh, to brimme, to be in heat, to 
feel all on fire to be gratified or satisfied, to wish 
strongly; with which the italian hramare is a same word ; 
and so are our obselete, to hreme, to brimme, to burn 
either physically or morally, iu mind or body; grounded 
in the dutch hernen^ harnen^ branden, with which 
our to burn, and brand are a same word, and of which 
first form our old to bren and the german brinnen are 
a metathesis or letter transposition. From branden we 
have our brand, as burning substance, to brand, to 
mark by heated iron or other suitable matter, and bran- 
dy, as the produce of wine heated by fermentation ; also 
to burnish, to make to shine, to brighten, as a quality 
of fire produced by what is done ; to burnish gold, is 
to make it shine or glow. T, te, to, up to, at, at the 
point; Jio, hoo, hoogh, high; fhuis, at home' ; 'w, in, 
within. Brimstone, sulphur, belongs to the same 
original form, and is as matter or mean so full of the 
nature of fire that it is the readiest of all other to be 
turned into it, to be lighted ; and thus the type of in- 
flammability, fire taking, taking fire. 

"He was ware of Arcite and Polemon 

" That foughten 'breme, as it w^re bullis two,'* Chaucer. 

" But thomis sharpe more than inow 

** There were, and also thisteles thicke, 

" And breris Brimme for to pricke." Idem, 

** The noyse of peple upstert them atones, 

" As ^brimme as blase of straw is «et on fire." Idem, 

"JJpon-the tressis of richesse 
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" Wais set a circle of noblesse, 

" Of ^BRENDE gold, that full light yshone." Idem. 

'* He saith that to be wedded is no sinne, 

** Bettir 'tis to be weddid than ^to brinne." Idem. 

1 Fiercely, with fury, with fire, 2Eager, on fire, to act, ready. 
3Buriiing,jIamiji^, /ttWq/" /ire. ^Burnished^ shining. ^To burn, 

LEATHER OR PRUNELLO ; 

it is all leather or prunello^ it is nothing worth 
thinking of, not wonh a thought, trumpery, nonsense ; 
a well Imown expression ; seems, ley e seer o'er pry' n 
el hou : q. e. sore suffering at the carrion being in the 
keeping of another, at the wench, drab, worthless 
woman's having left you for another; and thus as 
repining for the riddance of an evil ; and what truer tjrpe 
of useless unavailing stuff or nonsense? when spelt 
prunella, the word is then pry'n el ee'r ; q, e, the bitch, 
wench you kept, is in the hands, power, of another. Ley 
leyd, leedy suffering ; seer, very great ; o'er, acer, 
concerning, on account of, over ; pry, prije, carrion 
either in a direct or metaphorical sense, as with us, 'w, 
in; el, other, another; hou, holding, keeping, hou, 
houe, houde, the part : pres. of hovden, to keep, to 
hold ; ee, rule, law, power ; V, er, there. Johnson 
h2Ly^ prunello, is the stuff a clergyman's gown is made 
of, and leaves leather to take its chance ! ! 

^* Worth makes the man, and want of it the *fellorv 
"The rest is all but leather or prunello." P(^e, 

" Shall we send that foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly, to 
** him and excuse his throwing into the water." Shakesp^ 

*Explained as to both the fair and foul import of the word 
under its separate heads in this Essay. 

CLOAITHBD IN SACK-CLOTH AND ASHES; 

As the garb of responsibility for sins ; generally delayed 
to that stage when they cannot be easily committed, and 
trusts to uie close of the career of the bad weak, or 
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priest-ridden ; from the good, innocent, or sound-minded 
not called for by the voice of natiure; naturally 
unrequired ; seems, keye loos heet in saecke, keye lose 
hyendy aes schie's ; q, e. the fool calls in the cunning 
one to the conference; the fool while listening and 
gasping becomes a sheer corpse; unsteady in his head 
he calls in the pastor of the place, the weak headed one 
listens in the concern, gasps, and becomes sheer carrion ; 
he hears what the priest has to say while in a state of 
unconsciousness and then of course without answering 
him, breathes his last; keye^ fool, one of unsound mind, 
weak-headed ; loos^ cunning, sly, one who has nothing 
but his wits to live on ; heet^ orders, calls for, with 
which our old hight^ hyght, is a same word ; saccke^ 
controversy, disjjutation, pleading ; also occasion cause, 
reasoning ; lose^ the part : present of losen, to listen, 
to hearken to, to lend an ear to : hyend, part : present 
of hyeUy to gasp ; aes, carrion, corpse ; schie, quite, 
sheer, wholly ; «, is ; and is the expression of the half 
reclaimed saxon heathen, the new-made catholick, the 
unwilling victim of the intruded missionary. Original 
and travesty have a same sound, hence the idea that 
sackcloth and a seat or nest of ashes, is the due mor- 
tification for the sinner, the proper atonement for his 
crimes ! if so, it is one that is not now, nor do I believe 
ever was put in practice by the dying or sick. It is a 
mere fancy originating in the travesty. In the article 

EARTH TO EARTH, ASHES TO ASHES, DUST TO DUST ; VoL 

l,p, 160 of this Essay, it should be eerd toe eerd aes 
schie^s, toe o/cs schie's deyst, toe deyst ; q, e, earth 
becomes food to earth, to food (carrion) it is (sunk) 
gone back, quite gone back, returned for ever ; schie, 
as explained in this article, the rest as explained in the 
one cited. A literal acceptation of either of the above 
phrases imports an absurdity, a rational impossibility 
-and could never have entered the head of a rational 
being. How are we to wear a^hes? are we ever 
cither ashes or dust, except in these travesties or fancy 
«ounds ; Tiie h&ich sous le sac ct sur la cendre, under 
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the sack and upon the cinder, is, as in numerous other 
analogous instances in that language, a mere literal 
translation of the english travesty ; who ever has seen 
or found any one under a sack and upon the cinder^ 
\n4io but a madman could even be so supposed to be? 
original and travesty sound alike. 

** To augment her painful penance more 
" Thrice every week, in ashes she did sit, [^Spencer. 
" And next her wrinkled skin rough sackcloth wore." 
," C'est ou elle a vue sur la carte des endroits quil' invitent 
" afinir sa vie sous le sac etsur la c^^^t^ks.' MdeSemgne^ 
It is there where she has seen upon the map places 
which invite her to finish her life under the sack and 
upon the cinder, 

TO PASS the honey-moon; 

As, when speaking familiarly we say of a new-married 
couple, they are gone to pass the honey-moon together ; 
seems, te pas^ de hou-tnne hije mue hun : q. e, it is 
quite right, the visiting and receiving troubles tires 
mem; it is as it ought to be, for the congratulatings 
and ceremonial visits molests and fatigues them; in 
reference to their having retired, as is usually the case 
from customary homes to some other temporary abode ; 
the three hs being no letters, a trial will show the 
identity of sound between the original and travestied 
forms. TepOjS, as it should or ought to be, adapted, 
suited to or for, according to rule ; hou congratulation, 
wishing joy, rejoicing expressed; inne^ the part. pres. 
of innen, to receive wiihin, to assemble within a place, 
to crowd in ; hije, troubles ; muk, muede, moede, moevje, 
tires, fatigues ; ^ww, them, the couple. The dutch have 
the yexh passen, to admire, to employ the attention, to 
cause to think of, to attract notice, in the old form of 
the part. pres. passing, which I take to be the same 
word as in the Y^hxdi^e passing fair, attractively hand- 
some, beautiful to the degree of attracting notice 
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generally, and formed from the above explained adverb, 
paSy properly, and properly fair ^ though not the usual 
expression of the day is itill a true one. My honey I 
as the expression of tenderness from man to woman, 
seems my hou in hie ■; q, e. to me the joy within me, 
the delight of my heart, my heart, my life ; hie, here : 
hou, joy, cheer, adoration ; my, to me, with which the 
french moi, tbe greekmoi, emoi, theitalian me, the latin 
tnihi, and our me are a same word. Johnson places 
the word lioney in the above phrases to the account of 
that word in its literal sense! A honey moon! A 
woman of honey ! where are they to be seen ? 

" A man should keep his finery for the latter season of 
'* marriage, and not begin to dress till the honey-moon 
*' is ovQv J" Addison, 

** HONEY ! you shall be well desired in Cyprus ; 

" I have found great love amongst them. Oh, my sweet, 

" I prattle out of fashion, and 1 dote." Shakespear, 

■" She was not only iPASsiNG/^ir, 



*' But was withal discreet anddebonnaire." Dry den, 
** Oberon is ^passing ^fell and wroth.'' Shakespear. 

" As prayers ascend [^Donne. 



*' To heaven in troops at a good man's ^passing belV 

1 Properly, truly fair, a beauty. 2Properly, truly savage, fierce 
in a fury, 3The funeral bell, the bell proper for, adapted, suited to 
a funeral, the bell used to announce to others that which is then 
the occasion of its being used. 4Savage, furious, the dutch /«/ in 
the same seiisc. 

A RAP ON THE KNUCKLES ; 

/ 

A rebuff for some equivocating reply in an argument 
for some shuffling excuse for being wrong; seems, er 
hap hone, de nucke heVs ; q, e, there now take up with 
pocket the affront, the shuffling is evident ; there see V 
put up with, take, the shame of it, the trick is clear ; 
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harvest the disgrace of it, the artifice speaks for itself; 
de nueke heVs sounds knuckleSy the k has no sound 
before the n^ knee sounds Tiee, To knuckle^ as to 
yield up to, to give way to, to have done with a point 
in question, seems, toe nucke^ el ! have done with this 
shuffling, you slippery creature ; an end to this twisting 
about, you eel ! Nticke, artifice, trick, subtilty, cunning 
ajs opposed to wisdom, acuteness, equivocation, refine- 
, Y ment, and with which I take it, our knacky as readiness, 
^\ r^^ dexterity is a same wor<^^^ is no letter before the «, 
knee sounds nee ; he has the knack of doing ity he 
has the trick, dexterity, he knows the trick, he knows 
how to do it, h£lf clear evident; el, ael, eel; hap, 
catch, take, the imperative of happen. Toe nucke an 
end to trickery, and toe coming into the original form, 
it has been adopted by us for a verb, as in numberless 
other instances. But knuckle in the direct sense of 
that word is knockel in the same sense, and 

f rounded in knock, knake, a bone : whence om* to 
nock, to strike by the bone, the stroke of the bone ; 
to knock at the door, is to strike the door with the 
knuckles, not the palm of the hand, and when a 
man is knocked down it is by knuckle or bone of 
the hand, not the palm, with that we slap ; the 
knocker of a door is the striker of the door, indefinitely, 
and probably unknown at the period referred to in any 
Other form than the stroke of the knuckle ; when we 
rap at a parlour or bedroom door, it is by the knuckles. 
Johnson thought that to knuckle, arose from the cus- 
tom of striking the knuckles under tha table, as the 
familiar sign of submission, the knock under. But 
the phrase of to knock urcder, as to change the way of 
thinking, to give up an opinion to another, seems, te 
nb'ck ander; q. e,,l am forced to yield, I change from 
necessity, I alter my way of thinking from being driven 
to it by what you say the other way ; te no, necessarily, 
from necessity ; n6, noo, nood, need, necessity ; 'ck, ick, 
I ; ander, the present tense of anderen, to change, to 
go from one thing to another; fi*om the original 
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resounding into to TcnocTc under, the practical manoeuvre 
of striking or a stroke under the table, which is actual- 
ly done by some, as all have probably seen in the course 
of their lives, if born fifty years ago. 

A MORTAL; 

The ellipsis of a mortal man ; wherever used, in the 
substantive sense, it must necessEirily relate to man ; 
l¥e can never call an animal, a mortal, neither can we 
a bird, or fish ; a mortal, in relation to a cow, or mon- 
key would be absurd, laughable. The term seems to 
be, er moord hei^lman ; q, e, there death makes whole, 
completes the man; makes him what he was intended 
to be, come to; fulfills the evident intention of his 
Creator ; takes him from his present state to that for 
which he is bom ; but of which he is to know nothing 
here ; t^and t are a same letter ; the italian morte, the 
Spanish muerte, the french mort, the latin mors, mortis, 
morte, and dutch moord, are the same word ; and so 
are the latin mortalis, the italian mortale, the french 
mortel, in the substantive sense, with the above dutch 
phrase and english term. We say there was not a 
mortal titer e, and mean, there was not a person there, 
not a human being there. But mortal in the adjective 
sense, as being subject to death, seems the dutch moord 
hele ; q, e. there death conceals itself; lies hid; in- 
ferring to come out nobody knows when; a mortal 
woundy is a wound that ensures death sooner or later ; 
and so is a mortal disease. Hele, the third person 
pres. pot. mood of helen, to hide, to conceal. Murder 
and the dutch moorder in a same sense, belong to this 
stock, in reference to a cause of death, slaughter. In 
some ancient documents, moord is written mortli and 
murder belatinized into murdrum. It need scarcely be 
added the latin mortalita>s, and our mortality, as sub- 
jection to death belong here. The thema I take to 
be mo-en, ma-en, to mow, to cut oflT, to take away 
when cut; see v. 2. p. 12.^. 3; a substantive form of 
which is mo-er. mower, one that cuts ofi*, cuts down 

D 
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with the scythe as the suitable means of so doing ; in 
the frequentative form, mo-creny of which the present 
tense is mo-ert ; q, e. cuts away continually, cuts oft 
one after the other; and what else do we mean by 
death personified ? Mors quasi saxum Tantalo^ sem- 
per impendit, death hangs ever over us, like the stone 
over Tantalus. It is this origin of the term mors, death, 
that invests the personification of it, in all its pictorial 
and statueiry representations with the scythe, as the 
tool of his trade, and which it has' puzzled etymologists 
to account specifically for. From ma-en, the dutch 
have their maeden, maeijen^ to mow, and we our mead 
and meadow, as that which is mowed. Mars, martis, 
the Deity presiding over slaughter, murder of war, 
seems to belong also there, as well as the latin adjective 
melius, belonging to the season or time of may, that of 
mowing, which is indeed, as well as the french mat, a 
same word with it ; and so is the latin substantive Majus, 
Hence also the latin manducare, to eat, to chew, to cut 
with the teeth, the french manger, the italian mangiare, 
and our to munch, to mminch, to maunch, and mxinge^ 
as the disease which eat« into the flesh, the italian 
macellaro, butcher, mxicello slaughter, mordere, to bite, 
with which the french mordre is a same word ; meurtre, 
murder, morior, mori, mortuus, to die, to be cut off; 
dead ; taken away ; our morsel, a bit taken off from a 
part, the same word with the dutch morsel, french 
morQeau, and latin morsus ; mortification, deadening, 
ending in deadness ; morally, as taking down, extin- 
guishing, cutting off insolence, arrogance, assumption, 
of which to mortify is the verb ; as well many other 
analogous words. We say, she was cut off in the 
flower of her youth, and mean, she died early in life ; 
she was taken from us by a fever, she died of a fever, 
she was cut off, taken from us by a fever ; the whole 
regiment wa>s mowed down in this battle, was cut off; 
butchered in this battle. 

■" There rude impetuous rage does storm and fret, 
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** And there as master of this murdering brood, 

" Swinging a huge scithe stands impartial deaths 

" With endless business almost out of breath. "Oo^Aaw. 

" When spight of cormorant devouring time, 
*' The endeavour of this present breath may buy, 
"That honour which shairbate his [e^a^^'« J scythe's 

[keen edge, 
'* And makes us heirs of eternity." Shakesp, 

■" I beg MORTALITY, 



** Rather than life preserved with infamy." Idem. 

" Mortality cannot bear it often,'' Dryden, 

" Say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to eat ? 

*• Truly a peck of provender ; I could munch your 

[good dry oats." Shakesjj. 

" A Sailor's wife had chesnuts in her lasp, 

'* And mouncht, and mounchty and mounchty Idem, 

OBS : But mortal^ the adverb, in the sense of much, 
vast, great, more than expected, surprizing ; has another 
source, and seems rrChorte heel; q. e, with complete 
surprize ; with entire astonishment ; quite astounding ; 
and we say an astonishing quantity ; a surprizing 
deal, in the sense of vast enormous deal, quantity; 
m\ 7nee, mede, with ; horte, ihe part: pres : oHhorten, 
hurten^ to strike, to shock, to suprize, to shake, and with 
which our to hurt is a same word, to hurt a man' s feel- 
ing s^ is to shock his feeUngs ; heel^ entire, complete ; 
whence our hale and 7vhole ; a haleman^i^ a man in com- 
plete health ; a whole hody^ is a complete uninjured body. 
The french say, cela me frappe d^etonnem^ent^ that 
strikes me with astonishment; cela me frappe I esprit , 
that strikes my mind ; the latin says, meum percutit 
ayiimum, that strikes my mind, comes into my head. A 
morty in the same sense, is simply, er m'horte ; q. e. 
there that which strikes, surprizes. We say, she is 
strikingly ugly, and the french, elle est d' une lakleur 
frappante^ sne is of an astonishing degree oi ugliness. 

1)3 
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Johnson calls them low and inelegant words, and derives 
them from the Islandick morgt, 

"The birds were in a mortal apprehension of the beetles, 
till the sparrow reasoned them into understanding." 

L'E^trange, 

* The nymph grew pale and in a mortal fright. ^^ Dry den . 

ETERNITY ; 

as the image of perpetuated time; the fency of endless 
duration ; is in feet, in the true sense of the term, a 
renouncing of the possibility of our conceiving it in 
our present state; and seems, ee teereniet hie; q. e. 
time wears not out, is not exhausted, here ; the stream 
of time has not an outlet known to us while here ; 
going, gliding on without limit, duration without end 
is not revealed in this world ; who can perceive or con- 
ceive the final progress of time ? that's left for another 
state to be known in. And that is what is meant when 
the word eternity is used, and has a same sound sense 
with the original form; the french eternite, italian 
eternitky latin eternitaSj and Spanish eternidad are a 
same word, as well as own, with that phrase. In the 
old form of eterne^ the word seems, ee teere ne ; q. e. 
time ends ; no, never ; and thus a denial of our knowing 
its end ; whence the latin eternus^ and italian eteritw ; 
eternal^ eternel, eternale, eternalis, seem, ee teere' n 
hele ; q, e. time, continual duration, perpetual progres- 
sion, is in concealment, is hidden from us, kept from 
us. Ee, time, insensible progression, imperceptible 
fluxion ; see art : air and v, 2. p, 89 and p, 250 ; teere, 
the present tense aiid also contracted part. pres. of 
teeren^ teren, to wear out, to take from, to consume, 
to expend, to lessen, to attenuate, with which the latin 
terere, in the same sense, and our to tire, and to tear, 
are a same word ; niet, not ; ?ie, no, never, hie, Mar, 
here. / am tired, I am worn out, done up ; it tears 
him to jpieceff, wears him out, mind and body ; the 
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dutch teer^ with which our tar is a same word, as well 
as our tear as that which is drawn, torn, from the object, 
in one case, by fire, in the other, by grief, wounded 
feeling, belong here ; and so does to tarry, to waste 
time, to exhaust it in a state of doing nothing ; niet, 
not; whence our nit, the egg of a louse, in size as 
nothing or next to it ; but not is the dutch 7ioijt, n'oijt, 
never, not ever ; and the latin non, the dutch, no ne, q. 
<?. no, no ; 'w, in ; Jiele the part. pres. of helen, to hide, 
to conceal, to cover up. Fatum est ex omni eterni- 
tate Jiuens Veritas sempiterna ; death is an everlast- 
ing certainty (truth, verification) issuing from the tide 
of eternity ; a branch of the stream of eternity ; fate, 
death, the latin fatum being as that which has been 
said, doomed by Omnipotence, by the Almighty the 
one who alone could decree it to all and for ever ; 
sempiterni hominum animi; the souls of men are 
immortal ; the mind of man endures for ever ; reaches 
beyond the grave. 

'* It is a question quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know if there was ever any 
real being, whose duration has been eternal,' Locke. 

"Hobbes believed the eternal ^rw^^^which he opposed. " 

jDryden, 

" The Cyclops hammers fall." 
''On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eternb.'*/S^A:^5j?. 

" Eternity, whose end no eye can reach." Milton, 

" Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought. "-^^wow. 

** For some men sain that God seeth al biforne, 
'* Ne God mare not decevid ben 'parde ; 
Than mote it fallin, though men. had it sworne, 
" That ^purveieiice has seen before to be ; 
" Wherfore, I saie, that from eterne if he 
" Hath wist beforn our thought eke as dede, 

"We have no fre choice, as these clerkes ^rede,'' Chaucer, 
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-Oh cruel goddis ! that goveme 



'* The world, with binding of your word eterne, 

" Written in the table of adamant, 

" Your ^arlement and eterne grant/' Idem, 

^Par dieUf per dio, per deumy by God! i Providence. 3Say ; 
the dutch rede, the pres. pot. tense of reden, to say. 4Word, speech, 
the french parlement ; whence our parliament' house ^ as the house 
or place where speeches are made, where speaking is carried on, 
opinions declared by those selected for that purpose, 

A TAX, TASKj 

The same word with the dutch, tao!, tackse, in the same 
sense; grounded, I presume, in tacken, tocken, tucken, 
to touch, to lay hold of, to fix, to seize, to captivate ; 
also to injure, to do mischief to ; whence our to take, 
to catch, to lay hold of; to take a thief, is to catch, seize 
a thief; to take a likeness ; is to catch a likeness; to 
take his money, is to touch his money ; taking music 
and touching music, are a same expression ; to take him 
home, is to fix him at home; to take arvay, is to fix 
away ; to take into the house, is to fix, settle, place in 
the house ; but to take in, to impose upon, seems, toe 
teecke inne ; q, e, to the nod, sign, he gives up ; to the 
beck he yields ; and thus, at one at the beck of the other ; 
teecke, sign, beck ; to take up with, to bear patiently ; 
toe teeche, op Tvijse ; q. e. all outward sign of discontent 
at an end, point upwards, to heaven, the sign of hope and 
reliance for assistance, something better. A task, is as 
that which is fixed, settled to be done. To tax a man 
with a lie, is to fix him with a lie, to hold him by or to it. 
To take up a man's time, is to fix a man's time ; to 
stop its use to him, to make it useless to him. To 
tuck up, as to hang, is the dutch tacken, in the same 
sense, from tack, a branch, whence tacken, to fix to a 
branch of a tree, the old fashioned way of hanging ; 
to be taken to Tyburn tree, was as to be taken to the 
hanging tree at Tyburn, in former days. Een-dief 
tacken, is to hang, to tuck up a thief; to tuck one up 
in bed, is to fix or settle one duly in bed. Thethema of 
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the above terms is tc^en, to-en^ tu-en^ to go on and so 
to come to and thus to take, to totich^ the necessary 
effect of going on, for to go on for ever, is against the 
law of nature and an impossibility. To this thema 
belong the latin taxare^ tangere^ tactteSy the &ench 
toucher^ the italian tocare^ the dutch tack^ branch, as 
that which is fixed to the tree or object in point ; the 
firench tkche^ task; also spot, as that which is fixed, 
and that settled to be done; and taille^ impost, also size, 
as that fixed by custom in the one case, and by nature 
in the other ; the italian Y^/iar^, to cut. and so to take 
off or from ^e object in point ; the dutch taeckel and 
our tackle^ fixtures, necessaries to the object in point, 
a ship, a manufactory, &c. See A toast, «. 2,/?. 50. of 
this Essa^^, Teecke^ the part : pres : of teecken^ to 
make a sign, to beckon, with which our to token is a 
same word ; toe teecke^ sounds to take. 

" He shotte*at me so wonder smerte 

** That through my eye unto my herte 

** The *TAKiL smote and deep it went." Chaucer. 

• Arrow, as that which is necessary to the bow ; here in refer- 
ence to the bow of Cupid ; without the arrow the bow is useless, 
as wc all know. 

WIPE, WIVE ; 

the dutch wijf^ wijve^ a woman married or unmarried, 
a female either in her maiden Or her married state, 
in fact the female of a sex generally ; and such was the 
import of the term with us at qpe time ; a strawberry - 
wvfe^ was a strawberry woman, one that sold strawber- 
ries, without relation to a single or married a state ; a 
housewife^' was the managing female in the family, the 
economist of the house ; the now obsolete to wivCy to 
marry, was to take a woman, not a wife in the sense of 
a married one, for as such she could not marry : and to 
7vive is simply to take a woman to yourself; the dutch 
wt(f^ was the she of any kind of animal ; to take to wife 
ias to marry a woman, is to take a woman to yourself, 
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not one that belongs to another man, as a wife does, 
but a single woman. The word seems, as w'huif, 
Tv'huive, q, e. as a hive ; for a hive ; as the one of the 
kind who contains the means of continuing, reproducing, 
her kind ; the one without whom the kind could not be 
continued. Jf^\ TviSy as, and also who ; in which sense 
the term would be as w'huife^ w'huvce ; q, e, who co- 
vers ; the one who holds within, contains ; in reference 
to the kind in question ; huyf^ huyvcy cover, that which 
holds, conceals, also cap as cover for the head ; huyve 
covering, as the contracted part : pres : of huycen^ to 
cover, to conceal within. A hee hive, is that which 
holds or covers a generation and the means of future 
generations, without end, of bees; and so does the 
female of every species or kind. W^huif^ w^huir^e, 
sound as wyf, and wyve ; a hive of bees, is a swarm of 
bees from their cover, place of concealment. 

" But in that countre n' as there none 
" Ne neither wifene childe,^^ Chaucer. 

" Strawberry 'Wiv^s lay two or three great ones at the 
mouth of the pot, all the rest are little ones,*' Bacon, 

All the world and his wife ; as when a person is 
asked by another who had you there ? in reference to 
some assembly she or he had been at ; a well known 
expression ; seems, al die war relld ende hisse w'huife ; 
q. e. all this conftised mass rattled away and buzzed 
like a hive of bees ; all this medley chattered away and 
made a noise like a swarm of bees; a true description 
of those now a day meetings promiscuously attended, 
where the mistress of the house lets it be known she is 
at home such an evening ; though relating to those of 
ages and ages back. W^ar, warre, werre, confusion, 
intricacy, complication, pei-plexity, the substantized 
part: pres: of the antiquated warren, werren^ to 
confound, to complicate; to5^, hisses, buzzes, makes 
an indistinct hum or noise, the third person pres : of 
hissen ; relld, tke third person pres : of rellen^ to chat- 
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ter, to speak hastily, with which our to rail, to scok!, 
to upbraid; raillery, satirical rejMroof; the freneh 
railler, to jeer, raillerie, jeering, and our own to rally ^ 
in a sam6 sense, are a same word ; she railed at her 
husband; he railed his friend for his folly ; are 
sound english expressions ; fo'huif as abov^ explained ; 
ejide, and ; the Italian phrase for such an evening 
assembly is, una conversazione^ and thus a meeting for 
those that come to talk to each other. For worlds in its 
direct import, see v, 2. p, 159. 

SNOW, 

formerly snew, the dutch sneuw, snee, as snede, sny- 
ding\ q. e. cutting, chipping, segment, fragment, the 
part. pres. of snijen, snoei^en, to cut to snip into pieces ;. 
cutting J vi termini^ implies more iha.u piece, and thus 
pieces indefinitely. Snow-flocks is the dutch snieuw- 
'cl'jcks Jocks ^ cuttings of snow ; flakes of snow; tufts of 
snow ; flock, as herd, flight, assemblage, tuft ; a tuft 
of hair is a collection of hair ; the dutch lock, lok, a 
tuft of down or hair, is our lock in the same sense ;, 
flowing locks, are flowing tufts of hair, hanging tufts. 
The dutch snee, snieuw, our ^wow, the german schnee^. 
the Slavonic sniat^ the italian nieve the latin nix, nims, 
nice and the freneh niege, are a same word. 

" Withoutin bake mete, never was his house. 
" Of libhe and fleshe, and that so plenteouse, 
** It SNEWiD in his house of mete and drink." Chaucer. 

" He was with yeftes all besniwed." Govoer, 

MELANCHOLY 

(formerly melancholie ;) a state of mental suffering 
without apparent bodily disease ; a distempered mind 
without perceptible ailment of body and has both a 
substantive and- adjective import; seems the dutch 
words, m'heel ancke ho Ipe ; q, e. with a healthy body 
great suffering keeps place ; though the one in question 
is in apparently sound health yet there is also a con- 

- # 
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firmed agony of mind evident in him, with it. M', 
meey mede, together with ; heei^ key I, whole, in perfect 
health of body, entire, complete : ^Iso healthy with 
which that term is a same word, as are also our to hail, 
to salute, to wish health to ; the dutch heeleuy our to 
healy to cure, to make whole,, entire ; anckcy the third 
pers. pres : pot : of aneken^ to fix, to make fast, to lay 
hold of to hold by \ whence the dutch ancker^ our 
anchor^ the latin anchora^ the french ancre^ as that 
which fixes, makes fast, as well as the latin uncuSy 
hook, fastening, and our to hanker^ to have desire for, 
long for, fixe<fly, constantly, firmly ; anger ^ anguish^ 
is of this stock and so is anxius, ananous^ as fixed, 
sooted, feeling of mind, and many other words in 
various dialects. Ho, hooy hoogh, high, utmost ; lijey 
the past : pres ; of lijeriy lifden^ to suffer, to be in pain» 

** Or if folkis complexions 

** Make them dreme of reflexions, 

^^ Or elKs thus, as othir saine, 

" For the grete feblenesse of ther braine, 

" By abstinence, or by sicknesse, 

** By prison, strief, or grete distresse, 

**'0r ellis by disordinaunce 

^ Or natural accustomaunce, 

** That some men be to curious 

'•^ In studie, or melancolious." Chaucer. 

** Dente tenaci anchoka fundabat naves" by its reten- 
tive fang the anchor settled firmly the ships, held them 
fast ; fUndaref being to lay on a ground or bottom. 

" HAIL, HAIL, brave friend." Shakespear. 

^^ Her sick head is bound about with clouts 

'^ It does not look as i£ it would have a hail 

** Or health wish'dinit, as on other morns."j&^w. Jonaon, 

OBs: the french melaneolie, the latin maUneolkty. 
and Italian maninconiay are as the above dutch phrase ; 
but the dictionary etymology which makes the term a 
seion of the greek words imlane chole ; q. e. black 

m 



Ibile, xUra bilis, is a mere scholastic whim, and without 
foundation, though a sound source far melanoholiay of 
the same language, and which implies madness^ fury^ 
spleen, loss of self controul from the irritation of au^ 
perfluous orhiack^ as diseased bile^ in that state which 
IS termed b^ the french atrainlairey and means a peevish^ 
X^osSy' passionate, fretful nature ; a state which has been 
produced, or supposed to have been so, from a disordered 
state jof the bile and consequently of digestion and 
Qtber bodily ailments. But that is not what is meant 
by mdanenoly; his melancholy comes from the loss 
of one he loved^ has nothing to do with the state c^ 
Us gall-bladder^ nor with his digestion^ it is a purely 
mental affection ; in bodily health he may be just as he 
was before : melancholy from loss of fortune ; from 
loneliness or too much study, and consequent absti- 
nence from social amusement ; from fear of what may 
happen, &c., has nothing to do with his bodily 
derangement or that of his viscera. We say, he lives 
a melancholy life alone in the country ; what has that 
to do with his gall-bladder : as to all but mental afRic- 
tion, he is probably as well as ever; he is melancholy 
mad, implies that his madness is of a silent, low 
spirited nature, instead of a Uoisy laughing merry kind. 
So far from melancholy implying a state of fury ot 
passion It implies one of utter indifference and impassi- 
bility as to all other actions and objects beyond that 
which occupies the mind, is the object of his thoughts 
4t all times ;- this is melancholy glooniy weather ^ is ad 
this is dark^ cloudy, dispiriting weather, and don't refer 
to bile. 

TflE 60n, GOD ; 

seems, as the dutch, de gehod, gehodt ; q. e. the su- 
preme, the highest-; and our term is the same with god^ 
. godiy in that language, and with the german got^ the 
sweedish gut^ and islandick gaud ; gehod^ soui)ds 
gody A is proverbially no letter and e only the voweldf 
the consonant, that which gives the soutid to g ; so 

il3 
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that the direct word and its primitive are one, even ia 
letter. Gehod-, the past part : of hoen^ Jhogen^ hoogen^ 
to make high, to heighten, to elevate, to set aloft. The 
supreme the most high, are the denominations of the 
Deity. The etymology of the word God^ has been 
usually imputed to good^ the dutch goed ; but don't 
we say, the goodness of God, which in that way would 
be ths goodness of good^ and not the goodness of the 
supreme Being which in fact it is ; good God ! is g^ 
hoed God ; g. e. God protect you and all of us, and 
thus a consolatory, or propitiating exclamation ; gij 
you, all men ; hoed, hued, protect, preserve, take care 
of; ths god of love, of war, &c. is the fictitious 
supreme of those departments ; a heathen god, a su- 
preme of the heathen belief, worship, religion. In all 
nouns a relative word, ^.suhauditum^ is requisite by the 
nature of language, as has been already shown in this 
Essay ; here the relative term seems to be the word 
99^«^72, being ; making with God as gehod, supreme 
being. Jupiter optimtis, as the highest deity of the 
Bomans ; and optimus grounded in op, oppe, up, and 
so indefinitely high, over. 

** GOD above 
Deal between thee and me." Shakesp, 

"** GOD is a spirit, and they that worship him, must wor- 
ship "him in spirit and in truth." John iv. 24. 

^* The Supreme Being who we call god, is necessary, 
*** self-existent, eternal, immense, omnipotent, omni- 
^* scient, and best Being ; and therefore also a being 
"** who is and ought to be esteem'd most sacred and 
**holy." Grew's cosmol. 

^' Whose end is destruction, and whose god is their 
belly." Phil III. 

OBS. In the term godfather, god is the same word as 
4ibove, restricted simply to the import of raised, 
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created, made, and thus as father, sponsor, accountable 
person, made so by the act of baptism, and so it is in 
godmother ; godchUdy is a child raised to social level 
or equality of others by the solemnity in point. In 
dutch godvader, godmoeder. Goede, is another but 
obsolete term for godmother and seemingly as 
gehoede ; g. e. taking charge of, in reference to the 
child for whom she answers ; the part : pres : of 
hoeden, gehaederiy to take care of, with which probably 
our goody is the same word in the sense of nurse, 
bringer up, taking charge of, practically and in &ct 
the term oelongs to that class which cannot afford a 
deputy, but must discharge that duty themselves ; and 
consequently implies a woman of the poorer, labouring 
portion of society ; in this sense mother is used in 
respect to females of the poorer class, beifig that in 
which no deputy can be afforded to do the duty 
imposed by nature, but seldom performed by the rich. 

** Plain GOODY would no longer down, 

** 'Twas madam in her grogram gown." Swift, 

*' The more shame for her goodyship 

** To give so near a friend the slip." HudWra^, 

A gown; 

seems, the dutch words, cr gij houwe'n ; q, e, there is 
thy covering in, thy holding or keeping within, that 
which the person or object in point; and sounds 
gown ; the italian gonna is a same word and so is the 
french sailor's gonne, a provision cask or tub, a barrel 
which holds beer, salted meat, &c. keeps them in, 
contains them. A gownsman, is a civilian, in reference 
to the law and church of which a gown is the type, as 
that which is worn by all the members of the two pro- 
fessions. A parsons gown^ a child's or womcnCs 
gown, is that which covers them, holds them within it. 
Houwen, houden, to hold, contain. 
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IN HOT WATER ; 

in a state of care, anxiety, apprehension, dread ; seems 
as, in hotte wot terre ; q, e, in precaution there is a 
somewhat of dread, apprehension ; caution brings with 
it a degree of worry, wear, tear, (wear and tear,) lace- 
ration ; he lives in perpetual hot water, in hot watery 
he lives in constant wony, wear, in reference to mind ; 
the expression is as well known and often used as any 
in our language. Hotte, hutte, the obsolete form of 
hoede, huede, heed, caution, protection, custody ; the 
same word with the dutch hutte, and our hut, as the 
place or abode which keeps in, holds, protects its in- 
habitants; wat, somewhat; terre ^ tearing, tear, dila- 
ceration, the substantized part: pres: of terren to 
dilacerate, to take from, to tear, to deduct from, 
whence our to terrify, the latin terrijicare, in the im- 
port of to undo, destroy, take from, in reference to 
mind in due state ; as well as terrour, terror, terreur, 
terrore ; terere, to wear, to waste, to consume, and 
the dutch teren, teeren, in the same sense ; with which 
our to tear, is a same word. The german trennen to 
separate, divide, is a metathesis of terren, 

THE JIILT; 

the handle, grasp ; the dutch hielte, hilte, in the same 
import ; seems as hiel te, q. e, at the heel, end of the 
object in point ; the hilt of a sword, is the end of a 
sword when in use and held upright, the part next the 
hand which holds it ; the point is then the top or upper 
part ; the heel of the leg, is the lower part of the leg, 
that next the ground; stood on. Johnson derives it 
from the saxon healdan, the dutch houden, hauden, 
and german halten, to hold ; but how is hilte to be 
had out of that verb in any of its tenses ? 



•" Now sits expectation in the air 



** And hides a sword from hilt unto ihe point. 

** With crowns imperial ; crowns and coronets. "^^t/^e's/?. 
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BUTTER UPON BA.COK ; 

more than enough ; beyond that which is of any use ; 
over and enough ; seems, bole errCy Jhop' on, hcLeck^on ; 
q, e, the dunce blunders, hopes in, speculates in, 
the dolt mistakes, is full of confidence, keeps watch- 
ing ; thickskull errs, lives in expectation, and is 
always on the look out. Bote^ stupid, boorish, clown- 
ish. Ignorant, num skulled, with which the Spanish boto 
is a same word. The sound of the two phrases is the 
same, and their import analogous ; to be a blundering 
fool is enough, without being a speculator in ^Ise 
hopes ; hope as with us, grounded in op, up, as that 
which looks to heaven for assistance, relies upon the 
Deity ; on, in, over ; baecke, the pres : tense of 
baecken, to place a light-house, watch-tower, and ana- 
logically to act the part of the one who watches from 
it; is on the look out ; speculates; and is the verb of 
baecke, beacon, in latin specula, whence speculari, to 
watch, to speculate from or over ; nonfrustra signorum 
obitus speculamur et ortus ; it is not useless to watch 
the signs of the times, the beginning and end of what 
is passing before us. The literal form of the phiase 
now in use, implies that which is not only absurd, but 
also irrational, and puts the nature of the expression 
beyond a doubt; and shows it a travesty. Butter, in 
the direct sense, the dutch boter, 

TO TAKE A NEW LEAF OUT OF HIS BOOK ^ 

to change his opinion, to take another side from that 
which he was on before, but used in a derogatory sense 
in regard to motive ; seems toe tak er nu lief, houtt 
of, hisse beuck ; q. e, halt now away to the gallows 
love ! belly has taken your place within me ; now away 
to the tree dear one ! stomach speaks, calls aloud within 
me ; you have nothing to do now my dear but to hang 
yourself, for now I care for nought but the pleasures of 
the table ; from a rational being I am become a mere 
beast, glutton; tlie tree, the fated tree, the Tyburn 
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wards, at, on ; rot^ rote^ company, society, mixed as- 
sembly; also mob, conftised riotous multitude; hence 
our rout and the french route, deroute, as the dispersion, 
breaking up of an army, armed multitude; as well as 
rout, the term with us for an evening company, assembly, 
promiscuous meeting of people gathered together ; and 
the italian rota, rtioia, as an assemblage of suitable 
people assorted to judge the causes brought before them, 
la rota di Roma, is the court of session of Home, the 
assembly that tries all civil cases ; mettre en route, is 
to put the multitude in point into confusion, a vau de 
route, to set into disorder, confiision, the mass assem- 
bled, army, multitude. Hence our verb to rout, to dis- 
perse, and the french derouter, to confuse, put in 
disorder, either practically or morally. But trot in 
the direct sense of the term is the dutch trot, trotte, 
shaking, succussion, shaking up and down, succussation ; 
the french trotte, in that sense is now little used in France, 
though they still say, ily aune honne trotte d'ici a Ik ; 
q. e, you will be tvell shook before you get from here 
there ; you will have a long trot of it ; it is a good way 
off; their trotter and our to trot are of this stock of 
course, as well as the dutch trotten, in the same sense ; 
but groundedly from trotten, to tread to pace, to go on, 
the metathesis of torden, terden, in the same sense; 
whence also trede, a step and ireden^ to pace, with 
which our tread and to tread are the same words. The 
dutch has also in an analogous import, draf, drave, shake, 
trot ; whence our to drive, to drive on, to go on quickly, 
to make to go fast, to impel by violence, abruptly, 
quickly ; drive sounds as drave does. 

** This said they both advanced and rode 

'* A DOG-TROT through the bawling crowd, ^^ Hudibras, 

x' They move two legs of one side together, which i^ 
tolutation or ambling, or lift one foot before and the 
cross foot behind, which is succussation^ or trotting." 

Brown. 
*' They rode, but authors do not say. 
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'^ Wether tolutaiion, or succussation.** Hudibras, 

*^ Tumults and their exciters ^dravs myself and many 
of both houses out of their places." Charles I, 

iThe disused praterite of to drive, now drove, 

DUGS; 

the teats or nipple of the female sex ; seems, deuce's ; 
q. e, this is value ; this is of the highest rate ; with this 
the rest is comparatively nothing ; and in feet where 
would the various animal and human races be were it 
not for the dugs, teats, breasts of the female of its 
kind ? how should or would they be reared in their 
infant helpless state ? Deuge^ availing, benefiting, 
profiting, value itself, and thus in a substantive sense, 
aaluey benefit, recompense, the part: pres : of deugen^ 
dogen, doogen^ to be of value, benefit ; as regards the 
general sense of the term, it applies as above speci- 
fied ; but in regard to the cow, or other milch animals 
it carries also that of benefit, profit in a general sense ; 
for whence is more material of food or in greater va- 
riety derived than from the dug of a Cow? Milk is 
food to many who can get nothing else ; besides butter^ 
cheese^ curds, rohey, ^c, 

** As mild and gentle as the cradle babe, 

" Dying with inoihefs duos between its lips."AS'AaA:^5/?. 

** A thousand young ones, which she daily fed, 
*' Sucking upon her poisonous dugs." Spencer, 

" With whom, from the tender dug of common nurse, 
" At once I was up brought." Spencer, 

*' There shines the goat whose brutish dugs supply 'd 
** The infant Jove." Creech. 

TEACH TOUR GRANDMOTHER TO SUCK EGGS; 

the surly set down to the officious intruder of an un- 
called for advice; already given v. 1, p. 11. of this 

r3 
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Essay, but not duly developed in the original form of' 
the expression, which seems ; ty / hisch ! uwer 
geraede'n moete'r toe saeck egg's ; q, e, go on ! incite ! 
your devices to obviate will only serve as whetting in 
the business ; proceed I rouse your powers ! all you can 
devise to hinder it is only an edge to accomplish the 
concern ; and thus in fact carries the meaning of the 
one who uses the formula ; and corresponds in utterance 
with the travesty. Tij^ the imperative of tijen^ tijden^ 
to keep on, to continue going on; hisch, the imperat. 
of hisschen, hisseuy to arouse, to stir up into activity ; 
uwer^ your ; geraede, the part : pres : of geraeden, to 
devise, to conjecture, to combine in the mind; moete, 
the part: pres: o£ moeten, to meet, to oppose, to go 
opposite to ; saeck, business, affair in point ; egg, eck, 
edge, sharpness. The lawyer's sack, is the lawyer's 
business, what he is to do, not the bag that he carries 
his briefs in as usually conceived at present. 

cut: 

a when we say, he is cut, he is a little cut, and mean 
he is drunk or nearly so ; seems, ?iie is kuijte ; q, e, this 
is beer ! all we see here is that he has been drinking, 
and refers to the period when the produce of the 
brewery was the only wine of the Saxon. Kuijte, 
keyte, beer, ale; whence kuijten, to be given to drink, 
to strong liq[uor. It is a common cant phrase, when 
a friend meets another tottering from side to side of the 
path, to say, he has got his beer aboard, which I take 
to be the travesty of, hie hase gij houtt ; hisch! 
bier er behoorde; q, e. I see you can't stand upon 
your legs, hush ! you have been drinking ; see how 
your leg. totters, limps, say no more! its the affair 
of the beer you have had ; hie, in this case ; liase, the 
calf of the leg, and pars pro toto, the leg, legs ; gij, 
to thee, you ; houtt, the third pers : ])res : of houtten, to 
halt, to limp, to go lame; bier, drink, beer; behoorde- 
belongs to,. is a part of, a-pai'ty concerned. 
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A CAT IN pattens; 

explained v. 1. p. 127. under a different original formula 
than the one here given, and where sound and sense are in 
unison, it is probable that more than a same sound sense 
form of expression was, either then, or at some peri- 
od in use ; er kuijte in pat f hell's ; q, e, there where 
strong beer is to be had by the side of the road, it is a 
strong temptation to go and drink it ; where an alehouse 
is in the way, turning aside is likely to take place ; it is 
difficult for the tired passenger, when he sees where he 
may be refreshed, to lose the offered opportimity. 
Kuyte^ keyte, kit, strong beer, beer ; pat, pad, with 
which OUT path is a same word ; whence kuijten, kitten, 
to drink ale, to take in strong beer ; fhen, to aside, 
to step on one side, to go hence. 

TO come; 

the dutch ko7nen ; whence thegerman kommen ; derived 
by Bilderdijk from kom, the contraction of the anti- 
(juated part: pres : ko-ing, of which the verb is no-en, 
to near, to approach, and the root ko, the ground of 
the latin, co, con, cum, the collective prefixes and pre- 
position, importing that which connects, fixes together 
with ; represented by the dutch ge, ga, together, 
gathering. To come home, is to reach home by going 
on to home, by nearing it, till at it, till it is met ; to 
eonnect or bring oneself together with our home. 
Hence the adjective coming, as disposed towards, going 
on, inclining towards, meeting half way by inclination ; 
slie is very coming^ she is very kindly inclined, easy to 
be pleased, come at, not repulsive or repelling ; and also 
the latin cofnis, yielding, gentle, coming ; comis in 
uxorem, kind indulgent to his wife, and the greek 
komein, to take care of, to attend to ; besides number- 
less other words in various idioms. 

" Now will I be your Rosalind in a more coming on 
disposition, and ask me what you will, I will grant it.*"' 

S/iakcsp, 
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** HowcoMiNGto thepoet every Muse. "Pop^. 

Comely that which comes within, meets, comes up to, 
that which suits the feelings, is the dutch komelicky in 
the same sense. 

FELLOW ; 

in the opprobrious derogatory and upbraiding sense 
of that word, as when we say, what a fellow that iSy 
and mean what a rascal that is ; look at thatfellow^ 
and mean, iook at that villain^ Sfc, I take it to be as 
the french,^^M (jiloux) ; q. e. villain, thief, sharper, 
pickpocket; from the dutch Jiel^ fielt, in the same 
import, and grounded according to Bilderdijk, either in 
the latin vilis or else in the dutch ^i?/, cruel, ferocious, 
relentless. The french felon ^ and italian fellone^ in 
the import of cruel, atrocious, and our felon, both in 
the adjective sense of crtcel, wicked, and the substantive 
one of culprit, as the one guilty of some atrocious, 
barbarous, wicked act ; clearly belong here, as well as 
our term villain, formerly spelt vilon, villon, Un 
humeur felon, is an old french phrase for a cruel in- 
human nature, turn of inind. In old english felon 
deeds, was used for cruel, wicked Sicts, felon hate, for 
relentless, revengeful hate. In regard however to the 
word FELLOW, as explained in the first part of that ar- 
ticle in vol. 2, p, 126 of tJie Essay, I am convinced 
the source there given is the tnie. one; but in the 
observation in regard to fellow at the end of the article, 
and of its being the same word explained in this article, 
I am as convinced I was wrong, and that the meaning 
oi fellow in the sense now given does not depend upon 
a modifying adjective or expletive but on its proper 
intrinsick sense. The three extracts there adduced 
from Shakespeare, should of course, be transferred 
to the present article, '^nt fellow, in the above sense 
may be aa,vee'l louwe ; q, e, punished bythe hatred of all 
others ; rewarded by the contempt of his fellow creatures 
and probably is; vee^ veedj hatred, scorn, abhorrence ; 
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l^el, other, all other ; louwe^ punishes, mulcts, fines, 
the pres : tense of huweriy to mulct, to fine, to lash. 

^' How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

" Makes deeds ill-done ? For had'st thou not been by, 

*' Fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 

'^ Quoted and sign'd to a deed of shame, 

" This murder had not come into my mind.'*4S%aA;^^. 

** Worth makes the man and want of it tlie pellow, 
" The rest is all but leather or prunello." P(^. 

" And eke I counsaile The i-wis 

" The God of Love wholly to forgete, 

" That hath The in soche pain ysete, 

" And The in herte tourmentid so, 

" I can not sene how thou maiest go 

" Othir waies The to garisoun, 

*' For danper that is so ^feloun 

" ^Fellie purposeth The to werreie, 

" Whiche is Ml cruely sothe to seie." Chaucer, 

1 Relentless, SWickedly, thievishly. 
WHIG AND TORY ; 

as the ordinary term for the two political parties into 
which english society was formerly divided; seems, 
whijge end f JioW hije; q. e. the one who sighs, and 
the other who torments himself to be at the top ; he 
who gasps and he who frets to be at the head ; he who 
pants and he who labours to get to the top of all ; and 
thus a true type of equal selfishness and disregard of 
the public welfare in busy-bodies; w\wiey the one who, 
he who; hijgh^ the pres. ieu^eoihijgen, to gasp, pant, 
sigh ; t\ te, up to, towards ; ho, top, highest of that 
referred to ; head, t^ho'p, ie ho' op, is our and the dutch 
top ; >, er, there, here ; hijey worries, vexes, labours, 
works hard, the pres. tense of hpen, to slave hard. 
Johnson defines whig, ** the name of a faction," quotes 
a long-winded absurd groundless passage, from Bishop 
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Burnet's works which owe him no thanks for so doing, 
Tory, he says is a cant term, from an Irish word signi- 
fying savage. The first is no etymology, and the 
second a childish prejudice of that able man, induced by 
dependent habits and bad education. A whig is thus 
one who pants for supremacy, and a tory one who 
makes himself a slave for the same purpose ; and thus 
fellows of a same kind in regard to public welfare. 
Original and synonym have a same utterance, and 
sound sense. Tory and whig, is a crotchetty, quaint 
cacophony. 

NINB TAILORS GO TO MAKE A MAN; 

a well known saying ; in a hteral sense completely 
absurd, but from its form of words implying a deficiency 
in manhood in regard to those who excercise the craft 
of tailors ; one in its nature so absurd and irrational 
that no human intellect could ever have broached it in 
that shape; it is an evident sound-synonym of some other 
form of words bearing the sound or true sense, and 
which I take to be ; neen teel loers gok ; toe maecke > 
m'aen ; q, e. no progeny is the state of one deficient 
in his social duty ! set to the making of some forthwith ; 
to be childless is not to have fulfilled the debt you 
owe your fellow men; to the making of children at 
once ; you are an idle fellow without children, look out 
directly for a female and make one as soon as you can. 
Evidently a personal reproach from the speaker to his 
friend for not having a wife or family ; and referring to 
days when such were maintained on easier terms than in 
the present more artificial state of society. It carries no re- 
proach upon the tailor any more than any other cast of 
men; and in truth what is there more efieminate and 
unmanly in its business than in that of a barber, hair 
dresser, lord of the bedchamber, page, stay or shoe- 
maker, or any other epicene dawdling sedentary employ- 
ment? JsTeen, none, no. Teel, teele, the contracted 
participle present of teelen, telen, to beget, to generate, 
4o produce, and thus in a substantive sense progeny^ 
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LoerSy the genitive case of loer^ a listless idler, one 
deficient in his duty, non recte /unpens officio, Toe^ 
to, go to, set about. Maecke the contracted part: 
pres : of maeclcen, to make, to creata 'i?, er^ there, 
here. M\meey mede^ aen, on; herewith, forthwith, 
at once, there upon. Teel loers sounds taylora ; neen^ 
nine; toe maecke^ to make\ m'aen, man, 

Ajx ste-sore; 

from the falling in of the term et^e^ an eixpression 
usually referred to something displeasing, painful to the 
sight; but in that sense, the phrase is not english ; a 
sore eye we all understand, but, independent of con- 
ventional import, what can eye^sore mean in literal 
form ? I take it to be a sound sense of een hye so er ; 
q. e. hy this a vexation takes place ; by the object, 
subject, in question, a vexatious disgusting feel arises 
within us ; in reference to some object, circumstance^, 
which causes pain; Een^ a, an, one; hye, part: 
pres : of hyen^ to vex, to torment ; «a, thus, by this, 
in this way; er,, there in that place. The original 
phrase has Tboth sound and sense of eye-sore^ 

" And is the like conclusion of :psalms become now, at 
" length, AN EYE SORE, or a galling to the ears that 
hear iV Hooker, 

*' Fy ! dofi* this habit ; shame to your estate, 

*' And EYE-SORE to our common festival. "*S'Aa^^4?p. 

AN HEIR MALE ; 

^s the term now well known among lawyers for an heir 
of the male sex ; but does not, if we are to judge by 
'Chaucer^ seem to have had that special import among 
us in his day ; and has, probably been perverted into 
it, by the course of legal chicanery. A male heir^ was 
probably then the special term for an heir of the male 
4sex, and male is as the french mkle masle, the latiu 
masculus; while an heir male, was the general phrase 

6 
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for a universal heir of either sex, the one of either sex 
entitled to the entire inheritance or succession, an heir 
general ; and in this sense seems een her nC heel ; q. e* 
one here who takes the whole ; the one here is to 
have all ; here is the one who takes the whole, who is 
invested by birth with all that the predecessor pos- 
sessed. The originsd form has the sound sense of an 
heir male, Een, one, an ; her, here in this instance ; 
m\mee, mede, with, together with. Heel, all, whole, 
the whole, everything in question ; h no letter. 

" A kyng ther was in tho yeres, that had no heir male 
" 'S'oijf' (except) a doughtir, that he lovid as his own 

[saal {souL) 
" Isope {Esop) was his servaunt and did him such 

[plesaunce 
"That he made him his heir, and did him so avaunce 
To wed his dough tir, and erfter him i&^jj^T crowne.'' 

^^ Chaucer, 



u 



OBs. Here heir male is clearly heir general, that is, 
a sole heir of either sex; one who took the whole 
without reference to sex, one who takes all whether 
male or female. The oldest tenure and most natural 
in existence, untransmografied by judicial chicanery, 
legal imposture, mummery, and often political or self- 
interested prejudice, A male heir is english, but an 
heir mule, in that import, is not ; a stone horse and a 
horse stone, might as wellbe held to be a same expression. 
The e, ee, was formerly, and still is in Scotland and on 
the continent pronounced as a iis mmade, trade ; &c. 

PALL MALL ; 

the well known street at the west end of London; 
formerly Pell Melt; seemingly , pelle vnele ; q, e. shell 
powder ; shell dust ; it having been in former days the 
court-place in which the then underogatory games of 
nine-pins, foot-ball, bowls, &c., were played; a re- 
quisite for which was a smooth even surface, to obtain 
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which, the dust or powder of shells was used, as the 
most suitahle means of eveness and freedom from 
joinings or any other inequalities. Pelle^ shell; 
mele^ meel, maely meal powder, dust. Other etymo- 
logies have been suggested by others ; but this I believe 
to be the true one. Formerly all the great continental 
towns had each its Pall McUL 

" I walked in the Parke, [St James's) discoursing with 
^' the keeper of tbe pell mell, who was sweeping it ; 
** who told me of what the earth is mixed that do floor 
'^ the Mall^ and that over all there is cockle-shells 
^^ powdered^ and spread to keep it fast ; which however 
*'in dry weather turns to dust and deads the ball." 

Pepys. mem, 

" Sunday being May Day we walked up into the pall 
" MALL {at Blois in France\ very long, and superbly 
" shaded with tall trees, that unless that of Tours, 
*' I had not seen a statelier." Idem, 

'^^ The MALL (at Tours) is without comparison the no- 
'' blest in Europe." Idem, 

** At the side of the field {Geneva) is a very noble 

*' PALL MALL " Idem, 

*' Having seen the field and played a game at mall." 

Idem, 

" Quand il jonoit au pallemail, elle le voyoit le plus 
*' souvent jouer, et y jouoit elle mesme." Brantome, 

The firench adverb pele mele, confusedly, in a mixed 
mass, indistinctly, is the same pelle mele, as con- 
fused, disorderly, intermixture of the dust of shells of 
all varieties of shape and kind, and our pell mell in 
the same sense are as the above saxon pelle mele, 

** pell msll havock and confusion." ShaJcesp, 

**^He knew when to fall on pell mell." Hudihras, 

g3 
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money; 

currency, circulating medium, not relative to any sub- 
stance or certain mateHal, in its general sense, what is 
money in one place may not be so in another ; seems, 
as m6'» hie ; q. e. mind in this ; here we see the mind 
is all in all ; fancy dpes every thing ; all this is the 
effect of intellect ; inferring that the use and value of 
the object in question is established solely by what it is 
thought of, deemed to be. And in fact what intrinsic 
or self value have any of the materials which represent 
money ? gold, silver, copper, are scarcer than lead or 
iron, but not so useful to mankind, and paper is the 
cheapest of all articles; but a small portion of gold 
will buy a load of iron ; its value being purely conven- 
tional in civilized society, elsewhere and with those 
who have had no intercourse with it, it is of no value ; 
nor is a diamond. A bank note is money, but what is 
its material worth? independent of conventional un- 
derstanding? in some places shells of a certain kind 
constitute the money of the people, ilfo, moe, moed, 
mind, intellect, fancy; 'n,in, in ; hie, here, in this case 
in what we see ; mon' hie, sounds money. The french 
monnoyCy and the latin moneta, are the same words 
with our money, or from a same source. Tlie latin 
pecunia, the italian denaro, the french argent, the 
dutch geld, all mean money but have no relation to 
what it consists of; to its material. Money makes 
the mare to go : see v. i. p. 4 of this Essay ; from the 
nature of the words implies that money can do any 
thing ; the text of that article in regard to the original 
form of the expression, should be altered to, mo'n hije 
muycke'^ de meer toe goe ; q. e. the intelligence of 
the under class is that which ripens the great one into 
worth ; the ingenuity of his inferiors brings, mellows 
their superior into value, power, consequence, esti- 
mation ; the general import lemainirg the same, but 
the consonance between the original and travesty is still 
closer, ifefo'w, as explained ; hije, work, working. 
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activity; the part: pres: oi hiJeiZy to work, to excite, 
to labour, to make active ; muijcke^ the part : present 
of fnu^ckeriy to mellow, to ripen, to meliorate or better 
the state of the object in point. Mon hije sounds 
money. 

"mokey differs from uncoined silver, in that the 
*' quantity of silver in each piece of money is ascer- 
"tained by the stamp it bears, which is a public 
" vazccher," Locke. 

GOOD, 

formerly gaude, the dutch goed, in the same sense; 
seems grounded in, if not a same word with gaud, goud^ 
gegoud^ of that language, the past : part : of the ob- 
solete gouden, gauden, now gelden, gilden, to yield, 
to produce, to avail, to make valuable, with whicli our 
to yield is a same word; to yirld co)*7i^ is to produce 
com, as that which is of value, available for use or 
sale ; to yield to the conqueror, is to oppose hirn no 
longer, to give up to him, and thus to do that which is 
of value to him, to produce him what he fought for. 
With the above gaud, fjaud, the ([\iic\\ goud, and our 
gold is one word, in the import of something to which 
value is attached by the mind or tliought, hy th>? ge- 
neral opinion and consent of the public mini.], nii'-'jut 
reference to any material or component to which. ;^ is 
so attached or fixed ; a farthing, a guinea, a puLli-, ^lote 
or notice, are all equally moneii and in that seuo.-^ upon 
a level the one wich the other. Gocd the substantiv'^ and 
our obsolete ^^(/wt/c', is as valuahlch'^ availablcs, mines, 
land, houses, stock, cattle, 5».c. and it is in this sense 
goods is used in the phrase goods and cluittdp:^ all that 
is valuable to the I'ossessor. ^ good ma?f, is a worthy 
man, Oiie that is vjlur'i csVMimed of value by others, 
estimated by those ^•, '.iv. l.iu v/ v\\\\\. A good horse, 
^«9^, judge, chanceJi:-!, ..: :^ v. lua h, ic^Iul, profitable 
horse, dog, judge, v h;ji'c'i:o: ; /"V'.i djy to you, is a. 
good happy, valuai)ie line tf. you, xiiuy the time that 
comes avail you; lor dag is there as the dutch d'ee, 
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q. e. time to come, course of time, as has been before 
explained, v, ii,p, 88 of this Essay ; good by to you, 
good attend you, good be with you, %', hy^ meaning 
near at hand, close to ; Jie stood by me^ he stood close 
to me ; hut good in good for nothing ^ is the travesty 
of gehoud, the past : part : of houden^ hauden^ to 
hold, to deem, to consider, as when we say, / hold you 
to he unworthy of esteem^ and mean / consider you 
to be, &c. ; a good while, gehoud wijle ; q, e, time 
snent, staid, stood, stopped, and gehoud is then the 
past : part : of houden, to hold, to preserve, to keep, 
to stay, to remain by, to abide by, to keep by, to possess, 
and sounds good; in good God I and good-friday, 
good is clearly in the first case as gehoud God ! God 
preserve me, and in the second case, it is as gehoud, 
kept, observed, as when we say, tlie holyday was kept, 
observed, the council was lield at his house, that is 
kept at his house ; good night seems the dutch, goed 
nae heyt ; good in its direct sense, na£ heyt, as it is 
desired, said, wished, bid, and sounds as we pronounce 
night, which in its direct import is the dutch nacht, 
as are the french nuit^ formerly nuict, the Spanish 
noche, italian notte, the latin nox, noctis, nocte ; gol- 
den rules are valuable, useful, good rules : the golden 
age, is as the ideal age of happiness, when all was as it 
ought be, and man neither knew nor did harm ; good 
manners, seems, gehoud man er's ; q. e, there the true 
man shows itself, there the type of what man ought to 
be is kept to, and thus good, right, true conduct in 
regard to the rest of our kind, and manner was 
foiTQerly spelt with one w. 

" And pain id her to counterfete chere of court and to 
" ben stately of manere,'' Clmucer. 

To gild, is toe ghilden, to add to the value, as is done 
by improved appearance. 

" And by this gaude (sale of popish pardons) have I 

[won every yere 
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" An hundred marke, sith I was pardonere." Chaucer, 

^^ And also think well this is no gaude, 
" For me was Uevir, thou and I, and he 
** Were hongid, than that I should ben his baude."/cfem. 

*' The king's a ^bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
" ^A lad of life, an imp of fame." Shakesp. 

" Thence arises that golden rule of dealing with others, 
" As we would have others deal with us." Jf^atts. 

" Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
" fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the golden 

[world,'' Shakesp, 

-** I have bought 
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GOLDEN opinions from all sorts of people." Idem, 

My brother Jacques he keeps a school and report 
" speaks goldenlt of his profit." Idem, 

1 Rather; more willingly ; the dutch liever in the same sense* 
2A fine fellow, something that excites the gaze, a thing worth look- 
ing at the same word at bottom with peacock; in dutch pauw, 
paauWy which I take to be, as by hauwe ; q. e, that which attracts, 
stops, holds you, that which you canuot pass without stopping to ad- 
mire it, pnd thus indefinitely fine, showy, splendid, as that bird, 
is at all times ; the additional term cock denotes the male of this 
fowltf the female is pea-lien, the young, pea-chick ; so that bawcock^ 
carries the import of ^ne on^, something worth seeing, looking at. 
The king* 8 a batqcocky the king's a fine fellow, the king in question, 
attracts our attention, makes us wonder, stare, admire. ^A lad of 
life, seems, er Itied iff hjf ; q. e. there is one who invites to love, to 
dcarness, to attachment of mind ; laed, third person pres : of laeden, 
to invite, to lead to, to^ raise desire ifor ; /jj/", lief love, dcarness, 
friendlyness ; my Itfe, as my dear, and lyf^ is thei^ not as tijf in the 
sense of Itfe, but as lyf, dear, friendly feeling, friend, favourite, in- 
timate. The dutch poutT, our pea, as id pea-chick, pea-hen, pea-cock, 
the german pfaw, french pattn, Spanish puvon and italian pavone are 
one word. The dutch for pea-hen is pauivinne, female pea-fuwl, 
Hauwe, the part:. pres: oi hauwen, houwen, houden, to hold, to 
take hold of, to catch, to keep fixed ; by, there, here at hand, in a 
same pla«« ; by -haniwe sounds baw. 
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A month's mind; 

something come into the mind or head ; I Tiam, a 
month's mind to buy it, it comes into my head to buy 
it; seems er mo hin's m^ hyend; q, e. from there 
hence mind is tormenting me ; from this time I shall 
not be easy, at rest, inferring till I have what I have 
seen, what is in my head ; I shall have no quiet within 
me, till I get done what is in my mind, in me. 3/6, 
moQy moed, mood, humour, mind: /tm, hence, from 
this time ; hyend, the part : pres : of hyen, to vex, 
molest, trouble, teaze ; the original form resounds into 
the travesty, 

** You have a month's mind to them." Shakesp, 

" For if a trumpet sound or drum beat, 

^' Who has not a month's mind to combat?'' ITtedibras, 

A word and a blow; 

in literal sense either has no meaning or else may be 
•construed into, said something first and a blow is the 
result ; but even so it would not be true or natural ; 
seems, er w'orde end er bloo ; q, e. in this case it is 
according to rule, the shy, timid, cold-hearted one ends, 
is done with ; as it is ordained, faint-hearted coward in 
this case is laid aside ; inferring by what has been done; 
and that to be such as excites to due conduct ; proper 
revenge ; to feel as one ought ; to resent. Orde, order 
and our order, rule, regulation, due arrangement, are 
a same word and so are the french ordre, the Spanish 
orc?^«, and italian or^iw^ ; enden, eynden, to end, to 
put out, to finish, lay asi( e; bloo, blood, faint-hearted. 
The term coward, is the dutch kou aert ; q, c. cold- 
nature, cool-heart ; Tcou, kovd, kaud, whence our to 
<;ow /'and cow'd) to inspire with undue coldness, want 
of due fesling; he is a cold-hearted man, he is a man 
of a cold unfeeling disposition, nature. See v, i,p, 19i> 
ort. hearty-laugh. 
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HB PAID HIM IN HIS OWN COIN-; 

he gave him as good as he brought, behaved as he ought, 
in reference to some undue attack, some uncalled for 
provocation ; seems, hie pay e heet; himmein; hiese ; 
hourv hin, kope hin ; q^ e. in this case satisfaction, 
peace, says, mutters to him internally, whispers to him ; 
away with the part of an intimate; the way to 

Eeace in tjiiis ai&ir as he hears from within him (from 
is own feelings) is to forget for a time all former inti- 
macy and consequent forbearance ; tn reference to some 
irritating thing that has been said to him by his com- 
panion, intimate, associate. PaijCy the part. pres. of 
paijen^ to appease, to pay, to satisfy ; whence, paijs^ 
peace, satisfaction, the latin ^aa?,j!%im, the italian/Hz<7^, 
the Spanish jpa^;, and french paix\ lieet^ says; hvmne^ 
mutters, the third pers : pot : mood of himmen^ he?7i- 
men^ hummtn^ to mumble, to speak indistinctly; to 
hem, to hum; Imse^ whispers from within; hourc^ 
hou^ hond^ intimate, one favoured by another, sought 
after as a friend; hirhy hence, away; koye^ keeping 
within, not lettioig out ; not expressing what is wished 
to be heard by the lover, courter ; koye, cage, prison, 
thus as that which holds or keeps within, whence our 
word coy^ shy, not letting out, not expressing duly ; 
a coy rooman^ is a shy, reserved woman ; here also be» 
longs decoy y that which allures, catches, entraps, and 
to aecoy^ to allure in to the trap or snare, to take in 
by seducing, alluring; unaspirate Jiouw and hin^ and 
original and travesty sound alike ; besides being 
an^ogous in the import ^e travesty is used in. 

NATURE ; 

the unknown instrument of all that is ; the disposing 
and combining mean generally and specially ; seems, na 
tuyere; q, e, connecting closely; binding together; 
linJung together; chaining closely ; knitting compactly ; 
and thus that which combines and connects all things 
. indefinitely.; the unseen agent and effector of all we 
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see around us ; of all that is. The same word with the 
latin natura ; whence probably we have had the term, 
through the french nature^ for the texm^natuurj as na- 
ture^ adopted by the dutch and ^ermans, is neithei 
original, nor classical in those diafects, and does not 
seem to have existed in the saxon era of that language. 
Aert is the true dutch term for nature^ as phtisis is 
that of the greek. That the word is grounded in a 
saxon root is confirmed, if evidence were wanting, by 
its possessing the quality in our dialect of a verbal noun 
in the direct form of a past part. viz. natured, we say 
she is a good natured woman, and mean well disposed, 
conditioned, constituted; but in the other languages 
where the term is used, it has no existence in any mood 
or tense of a verb, there is no literal equivalent any 
where to natured, no naturatus, naturato, nature ; 
8(tid in the saxon stage of our language, nae-tuyere, is 
the part: pres: of a verb which has the whole conju- 
ration of one: tuijeren, to tie, to bind together, to 
combine or connect, has tuijerd, for its past part, and 
comes out of tui-en, of which it is a frequentative form 
and is grounded, I suspect, in tij-en, to draw together ; 
with which our to tie is a same word. Nae, naa, na^ 
close, near, after, behind ; whence naeljen, naeden, to 
sew ; naeld, needle, that which makes close together ; 
naeghel, nail, both of the finger and of the carpenter's 
trade, as that which is ^stened to the finger, and as that 
which is used to fasten or join together ; nailvcA naegel 
are a same word. Johnson derives nature from na* 
scor, natusy bom ! A mere guess from literal analogy 
in the participle form, which applies to product, not to 
the agency that produced it, and nature ^really is. 
Boyle has a treatise on Nature, but ofiers no etymology 
or rationale, for the term. Nae tuijre, sounds nature, 
Tuyer, clog, halter, that whicTi ties; has also -the im- 
port of continued linking ; chain ; 'connexion of things, 
order, arrangement of things; and necessarily inferring 
rule, regulation. Nihil aliud ^5^ Natura qukmiy^v&, 
et divina quoedamratio totimundo et^]oartihus ^usin^ 
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serta.^^ Seneca. Natitre is no other than the Deity 
himself^ some supernatural efficiency implanted through- 
out the whole system and its parts. We say nature 
and nature's God^ that is, nature and nature's master ; 
agent and principsJ. Man^a Tiature^ is the general con- 
stitution, composition, condition, state of the human 
kind ; the nature of water ^ of a hee ; Sfc, is in the same 
sense. Nature^ as genital, is as that which makes forms 
the kind referred to ; that without which it must cease 
to continue. Natural^ naturalis^ naturel seems, na 
iui/rehel; q, e, condition, state of being, is here clear, 
evident ; he I, visible, apparent ; but a natural^ in the 
sense of a being not like the rest of his kind, an idiot, 
unsoimd-headed person, changeling seems ; er na tui)re 
el ; q. e, in that case the constitution, condition, formed 
or given by nature is different, altered ; in reference to 
others of his kind duly conditioned ; and thus one differ- 
ing from the general rule of nature; see v, 1, 199. and 
correct. El^ other, different. 

*' When it was said to Anaxagoras, the Athenians have 
condemned you to die; he said, and nature them." 

Bacon. 

** Thou NATURE art ray goddess ; to thy law 
" My services are bound." Shakes]^. 

*' Nature, as it grows again tow'rd the earth, 

" Is fashion'd for the journey, dull and heavy. Idem. 
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*' Was wrought by nature, not by vile offence. "/t^^TW. 

*' Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night,. 

*' God said, let Newton be, and all was light." Poj)e. 

A robin-redbreast.;. 

as the bird so called ; seems, er hohhe kin red hij resC; 
q. e. there is that which hops about at hand to, ready 
i*or,.close by its place of rest ; see the bird which never 

h3 
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goes from tBe place where it perches or rests ; and thus 
a description or the natural habits of that bird. Johnson 
thinks it is so called from having a reddish breast, but 
it is only the male that has that tint there, the hen 
has not, and therefore no descriptive mark of the spe- 
cies ; but that of never going far from its abode is a 
true one in regard to the race. Hohhe^ the third pers : 
of hohben, to jump up and down, to hop, with which 
in fact it is a same word ; Mn^ hence, about, off; red, 
reedy reedighy ready , at hand, close by, with which 
ready is a same word ; reat^ rast^ rust, rest, quiet, se- 
curity ; whence the dutch rusiigh, rustick, and the latin 
rusticus, also rusticari, to Tusdcaiey live in the country, 
to live in the quiet of the country , as opposed to the 
town ; a rustick house, is a house in the country, a house 
like that the farmer or peasantlives in ; grounded in ru- 
en, to repose, to be qmet, whence rus^ ruris, country as 
opposed to city, town, capital, and thus as the abode of 
peace, quiet, stillness compared with the other ; hence 
also roost, as the place where fowls, birds repose. A 
ruddock, is another, but not so usual an appellation 
for the same bird, and seems, er ruwWhock ; q, e. in 
this case the home-hedge gives rest ; to this one the gar- 
den hedge is where it rests ; rurod, the third pers : pres : 
of ru-en, ruroen, rouwen, to be at rest, to be in quiet ; 
h^ck, enclosure, pen, also fold, sheep-fold. Johnson 
thinks the word to be as ruhecula, but that is red-neck, 
ruhrum collum ; the french call the bird rouge-gorge, 
red-neck, the italian pettirosso, red breast, all terms 
descriptive of the bird and proper for the male, and for 
red breast as the male of the species ; but not either 
for robin-redbreast, robin, or for ruddock ; but 
that which roosts near the place it frequents, is a true 
characterick of the bird in point. 

" Of singing birds they have linnets and ruddocks." 

Carew, 
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WEED ; 



seems, rd'hijd; q, e, as that which molests, is troublesome, 
that which annoys, indefinitely as to quality and place ; 
rv\imehifd the third pers: pres: of hifeny to teaze, that 
which; hpd, annoy, and sounds weed; to weed^ is the 
dutch wieden in the import of to take out or off, to purge, 
to clear away, and seems,^ae rti'hijd ; q, e. that which an- 
noys, troubles,away,off,8hut out, excluded ; and resound- 
ing by travesty into a verb has been adopted as such ; 
hence weed, as that which to be taken away as a nuisance. 
The toe, to, in the verb is the adverb importing shut, clos- 
ed, ended, concluded,away,taken away; in the same man- 
ner our to head, means to behead in relation to the 
living animal, for toe, to, has then the above import. 
Weed, as the antiquated term for dress, garment, cloth- 
ing, is the dutch waed, waet, gewaede, in the same 
import ; the widow's weeds, is the widow's gown, dress, 
mourning clothes. ^ 

*' For thilke ground that berith the weeds wicke 

" Berith eke these wholesome her bis as full oft.'* 

Clmucer, 
" To popis 'heste such take more hede 
" Than to kepe Christes commaundements, 
'* Of gold and silver been ther ^wede." Idem. 

1 Command, the dutch heet in the same sense, 2Dress, clothes. 
The french vuiderf to empty, whence our to voidy evidently belongs 
to wieden^ as above explained, in fact is a same word. 

TO MAKE HIM BELIEVE THE MOON IS MADE OF 

CREAM CHEESE; 

a popular expression importing, to impose, or rather to 
try to impose upon a person ; but carrying in its literal 
sense a groundless absurdity, such as could have origi- 
nated in no rational mind ; seems, toe macke hem be- 
lieve, die mue inne is mede-hoff, keer heijm, schie ijse; 
q, e, to work is what he is fond of; that which tires 
bi*n i : ';'")''^ : 1; C.x" 'y^':-\"-\y:) \ (^jv ■.: ;^ lo.::?, i< t.rn- 
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fying to him ; eraployment is his delight ; the thoughts 
of going to the mead-house is annoying to him, the 
leaving work for home is quite horrifying to him ; and 
thus an ironical description of the lazy drunkard-woik- 
man, and in so far an imposition or deception aa r^ards 
the intended import, which is ironical reprehenaioii 
expressed in laudatory terms, such as is often used in 
other forms in common life by every one. Mcbcke^ 
part : pres : of mackeriy maecken, to employ, to be 
employed in doing, to work, to create, to put in due 
condition and thus substantized as employment, work; 
Ji€7n^ him; believe^ lieve, gratifying, dear to, giving 
pleasure to, the part: pres: of beliecen^ lieven, to love, 
to gratify ; die, that which ; WMe, miiede, moede^ fa- 
tigue, tiredness, wearisomeness ; inne., brings in, creates 
the feel of being ; mede-h^ff, meed-hoeve, mead-house; 
mead, methelf/in being the strong beer of that age, the 
strong beverage of the day ; meedCy mcdc, mead ; hoff, 
hoevc^ place, house ; keer^ tlie imperative of keeren^ to 
turn, to go olf or from one place to another, to turn from; 
heytn, home; schii\ seiner, sheer, perfect, quite; t;*^, 
the part: pres: of yV/?, to horrify, to alarm, original 
and travesty sound entirely alike. He tried to make 
him heliece the moon is inctde of cream cheese y is a 
well known text. 

MIND YOUR PS AXD QS ; 

a jocular well known way of saying, take care of what 
you are about, what you do in this case ; be cautious, 
attentive or else you will be in a scrape, do wrong. 
Seems, my iiind u erpijes, etide kurve's ; q, e. the friar 
has got possession of you, has become yourself, the 
catastrophe is your giving him your food ; the monk 
has become \our head, possesses it as his own ; the 
consequence is his living, getting to eat, out of you ; 
inferring of course he should be guarded against by 
you, or else you will suffer by him in mind, pantry and 
pocket. Mij, me, self, me myself, myself me; innd^ 
pret ; of inneriy to get within, to receive or take within,. 
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to introduce into ; u^ you ; er, there ; p^e^ the frock, 
the hood, cowl, and thus the standard type of him that 
wears it, which was at that with us the friar, monk, 
priest ; ende, eyndCy the end, consequence, catastrophe, 
event; kuroe^ the part: pres : oi kuroen^ kouwen^ 
kauwen, with which our to chew, to chaw, are a same 
word, so that kuwe is as eating, and that as food or 
provision ; grounded in kauroej kouwe, kuwe, the jaws, 
the cheeks and in the verbal sense of to set them agoing, 
putting them in use ; '«, is, is. There is no distinguish* 
ing the original form and travesty, either by sound 
or import. Mind, opposed to body, as distinct from it, 
seems clearly mp innd; q. e, me put within, self placed 
in, myself embodied ; consciousness of self instilled; 
endowment of existence added to the body, and thus 
chstracterizing the human race alone, as that whose 
actions demonstrate the source of self intelligence; 
that which is exhibited by no other animated being ; 
my, me, I myself, I, self, what I am ; innd^ the pret. of 
innerir, to put on, also receive within ; my innd sounds 
precisely as we pronounce mind, and my as we do my^ 
For the source of my I refer, as is usually done in this 
Essay, to the original and' unrivalled dissertations of 
Bilderdijk. To mind, is to receive within the mind, to 
use the mental faculty in regard to the subject. The 
latin mens, mentis and italian mente are the same word 
with mind, Nilconscire sibi, to have nothing upon 
one's mind ; gnothei seauton, mind, know yourself; can 
never apply to a corv. The corresponding term in french 
is tete, teste, in italian testa; q. e, head; and mind, 
head and testa are used by the Italians and ourselves as 
synonymous ; for example, it came into my mind, it 
came into my head, mi veniva nella mente, mi venifca 
nella testa, are a same expression in both languages 
and with the french U m'est entre dans la tete ; and 
teste seems founded on the dutcli tauten, to taste, to 
test, and thus as that by which all is felt, tested or 
tasted, tried, witnessed, perceived, known; to taste 
happiness, is to feel, to know liappiiiess; il atkte de 
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la miserey he has been tried, tested by, has tasted, mis* 
fortune; and fasten is the verb of tast, touch, feel, 
taste, with which our test^ as tHlal^ judgement, power 
of distinguishing or knowing is a same word, as is the 
french teste, tete, head as that where feeling, power of 
knowing, distinguishing between, is concentrated, con- 
tained. Tete a tete, head to head, mind to mind, one 
by the other, two only, and of course the consequences 
to themselves implied by others. Hence also testicles^ 
that by which the sex is known, felt, tried ; the Italian 
testieolOy the latin testiculus ; and testis^ witness, is 
merely the latinized tast as above explained. Hence 
also testament, as that which witnesses the will, desire, 
command, order ; the latin teMari, to bear witness,^ to 
attest ; testimony ; testy, peevish, touchy, susceptable, 
affected ; a touchy man and « testy man are a same 
expression ; but it were endless to go in with the branch- 
ings of a theme which would fill more pages than this 
volume admits of. The dutch term for mind is gemoed, 
moedj whence om* mood, disposition. 

** That ilke stone, a God thou wolt it call 
*^ I ^rede The let thine bond upon it fell, 
" And ^AST it well and stone thou shalte it finde, 
" Sens that thou seest not with thin eyin blinde.^' 

Chaticer, 

" Then there weren there yonge pore scholeris two, 

" That dweltin in the hall, of which I say, 

" 3Tbstisb they were, and lustie for to play." Idem. 

II say to you, I advise you ; reden, to speak to, ratden, to advise, 
to council, and / red€ may be the pres : tense of either. 3Fee^ 
touch, try. 3Te8ty, touchy, heady, obstinate. Pore is there as 
puret mere, entire, complete. 

POOR 

{iormerlj pover); insufficiently provided wanting that 
which is necessary to the occasion; the dutch />owr; 
seems as hehoeve'r ; q, e. wanting has place there, the 
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needful is deficient there ; that which is necessary is 
&iling here- Behaetje, the part. pres. of hehoeveriy to 
need, to be in want, to behove, not to have the needftd^ 
that which ought or is becoming to be had. P and h 
interchange even in the same dialect; and behoeve'r 
sounds pover^ the original form of jffoor, A poor 
creature^ is a being in whom either moral or physical 
deficiency has place. A poor performancey is a de- 
fective miserable performance. A poor nian^ is a nan 
in an indefinitelv comparative state of want, one that 
has less than is requisite for him in relation to the 
position he holds in society ; also one who has not the 
means needful for sustenance for the calls of nature. 
A poor soil is the reverse of a rich soil, an unproduc- 
tive soil, wanting in the due qualities of soil. W'e are 
all poor creatures y?A the extorted avowal of a reflecting 
human being, is as, we are all the creatures of incessant 
wants, of necessities; do we eat diink, or sleep but 
when we feel the want or craving to do so? is not 
prayer the consequence of our desires or wants either 
moral or physical i Chaucer spells the word indifferently 
pacer ^ povir^ pore ; pover as the same word with the 
iinL povero, the span, pobre, the hemch pauvre^ and 
the latin pauper. But poor, as used in Uie endearing 
or reflective epithet in such phrases as my poor child; 
my poor mother ; father ; friend; &c. iD reference to 
either as taken from us by death, is then the dutch j^wwr, 
puer^ and thus as the disembodied soul^ the disenciun- 
bered being of them or him ; that by which they were 
precious or dear to us ; in the other sense of poor 
it would be absurd. Puur, puer^ pure, freed from all 
mixture, unadulterated, sounds poor. My poor child, 
in reference to my dead child, is as, my child who ar't 
now sheer spirit, shade, essence, gone from me, taken 
from my sight, but elsewhere in existence, for if not 
deemed so the expression would be mockery. From 
this puur, ptier, we have the term pure, and the latin 
its purzis, and probably the greek its pur, Jire, as the 
punffing element, that which frees the essence from the 
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sabstaDce. Ptier^ puur^ as pure, innocent, free from 
crime, stain, seems also the source of the latin puer, 
child, boy ; as one at an irresponsible stage of life, and 
thus incapable of intentional evil, and therefore free 
from accountable crime or sin, of which pttella, a fe- 
male child, a girl, is a scion. 

" »pooR, little, pretty, flutfring thing , 

" Must we no longer live together ? 

** And dost thou prune the trembling wing 

" To take thy flight thou knows't not whither." Prior, 

POOR little flutt'ring thing 
Whither ah ! whither would'st thou wing 
" Thy flight." (The address of the dying man to his 

fleeting soul J 

iPure, disencumbered, freed from the body; naked, uncovered. In 
the expression poor soul, the term sotd is as soley alone, abandoned 
by all, and thus as the sympathy zing condolence with one in that 
state ; see v. 1. p, 186. cart, sullen. 

WITHOUT RHYME OR REASON ; 

without consideration, reflection ; seems wis uit raem^ 
hoore Hje so'n ; q. e, council being certainly omitteo, 
order is at an end with it ; method quite overlooked, 
there is no regularity there ; exclude completely reflec- 
tion, due order takes leave with it. IFis, gewis^ cer- 
tainly, surely, entirely ; uit the imperative of uiten, to 
cast out, to exclude: raeme, councilling, reflecting, 
planning, the part. pres. of raemen, to contrive, to de- 
liberate ; hoore y the pres. tense of hooren, to cease; 
rije^ regularity, order ; «o'w, at once, then ; 'w, in ; 
raeme^ sounds as we utter rhyme^ which in its^ direct 
import is rym^ the substantive contraction of rytng^ 
the part. pres. of ryen^ rygen^ to regulate, to make ac- 
cording to rule of sight, mind, ear. Another form is, 
neither rhyme nor reason ; when it seems, nie hie ter 
raemCy no hoore rije so'n ; q. e. no deliberation, having 
place here, no deliberation being had, regularity 
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there must of necessity be out of the question, out of 
sight, lost to view. Rhyme and reason^ as rational 
conduct, seems, raem^ ende rije so'n q, e. deliberate, 
think well first, and ordef follows of course; think 
well before you act, and all you have a right to expect 
will be the consequence ; rctem, the imperative of the 
above raemen; nie, never; hie, here in this case; 
tevj prep : to, at, in, into, within, and thus disappeared, 
out of sight ; no, nood^ necessity, due couise of things ; 
ende^ and. Johnson says, rhyme or reason, is as 
number or sense ! No hoore, sounds nor ; rije sd'n, 
reason ; ende, and ; nie hie ter, neither. 

'* I was promised, on a time, 

" To have reason for my rhyme ; 

'^ But from that time unto t^is season 

** I had neither rhyme nOr reason.** Spenser, 

" The guiltiness of my mind drove the grossness of the 
" foppery into a receiv'd belief in despight of the teeth 
"of all rhyme and reason, that they were laities. " 

Shakespear. 

PICCADILLY ; 

as the well known entrance into London from one of 
the high roads that lead to if; seems, pick er, de hille 
hije ; q, e, whip there, the hill is jading, hard for the 
horses to get up, in reference to the hill of that place 
which ages back was probably of a far more arduous 
ascent than since the improvements continually made 
there ; apply the lash to the team that it exert itself to 
drag the load up this jading hill ; and sounds Picca- 
dilly, Pick, the imperative of picken, to lash, to 
stimulate, to prick, and also to peck with the beak 
with which our to peck is a same word, and so is the 
trench piquer^ to provoke, and our pique, malevolence; 
hille, hill ; hiJe, jades, fatigues, makes to pant ; already 
often explained. Held by others as peccadillo, a small 
•in, in reference to imaginary gamblirtg houses being 

i5 
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sitaated ia that street ; but there is no such word ib 
any language. 

STONE ; 

as in stone-horse J stone-fruity &c. as well as in that 
ofthemaleof the hiiman race; seems^ stone ; q, e sus- 
taining, keeping up, supporting, the part. pres. of 
stonen^ steuneuj to support, to keep in its place, and 
thus as that by which the race or kind in point is kept 
up, keeps its place, for without it neither man nor beust 
could have continuance in the present state of being, 
neither could the fruits of the kinds to which it belongs ; 
for the graft wears out. Stone in its direct sense is the 
dutch steyn, steen, and clearly grounded in stcten (in 
germ, stehen) to stand (formerly to stont) to be fixed on 
a spot or place ; the steyn^ pier of Brighton, retains 
the original form, and is as the stone walk. Stone- 
dead, cold and stiff dead, quite so, was formerly stam- 
dede ; and stone, as testicle, is that which supports, 
fixes, keeps firm, a race or progeny. 

^* Nai cosin mine, it stont not so with me." Chaucer, 

*' And homewards went agein with drede and eke fere. 
Into his fadir's chamber, sodenly 'he rakid, 
And fond him ^ligg stan-dede, oppon the straw al 

[nadkid." Idem, ' 

** To make fruit without core or stone is a curiosity.' 

Ba4:on, 

*'' Where there is most arable land, stone-hoesb» or 
^* geldings are more necessary." Mortimer, 

He left no stone unturned (explained under another 
original form in v. \.p. 102) ; he did all that was in his 
power to do in the case; seems, hie lije heft; noe 
stone; hun taend; q, e, here distress is taking place; 
support is wished ; it is almost over with them ; in this 
casemisery isathand ; they cannot do without assistance; 
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tliey are nearly done over ; and thus a humane appeal 
from hrother man to assist the other and his family in 
distress, misfortune. Unaspirate hun taend, and it 
sounds unturned. He came in as the resound of Mcy 
her« ; /e^, part. pres. of lijen^ lijden^ Ueden, to suffer, 
to be in pain ; ?ieft, takes hold, keeps place, fixes, the 
pres. tense of heften^ haften, to clutch, to hold fixed ; 
whence our haft as the handle Of the blade of the knife ; 
«oe, nood, the pot. pres. of no-en, nooden, to invite, 
to call upon or for ; stone, part. pres. of stonen, 
^teunen, to support, to assist ; taend, the pres. tense, 
of taenen, tanen, to change appearance, to eclipse, to 
extinguish gradually and so to come to an end, to dis- 
appear ; whence our to tan, as changing the colour 
or appearance of leather, and also of the skin of the sun- 
burnt face ; and tan, the substantive is as the part. pres. 
of the verb. But the phrase may be referred simply to a 
£unily quarrel, and then tomd, would be the word in- 
stead of tasnd (for they both sound the same) and 
hun tornd, is they are in a rage with each other, man 
and wife ; tornd the praet. of tornen, to be in rage, 
fury, passion. 

*' Women left no stone unturned 

*' In which the cause might be concerned, 

^* Brought in their children's spoons and whistles, 

" To purchase swords, carbines and pistols." Hudtbroi, 

Taend, sounds turned, and taenen, teenen, to irritate, 
has an analogous import with to tan, as to change, and 
is not that also the case of one in a state of irritation 
or passion ? He turned upon his heel ; he took him- 
seli off upon some afiront or dislike to stay any longer 
for fear of what might ensue ; hie tornd qpon hisse 
hi; el; q, e. in this case rage, passion, rising up within 
whispers, be off as soon as you can ; here passion 
coming up in the breast suggests to him the quicker 
you go away the better; tornd in a state of anger. 
Jury ; cp on^ up within, o», in, within ; hisse, whispers. 
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tells silently; hij the imperative of hijrni.^ to make 
haste, to become breathless by what is done, with which 
our hie is a same word ; hie away ! ; el elsewhere, any 
other place than where he is. Groundedly tornen and 
tanen to become angry, furious, are a same word in 
sound sense. 

1 Reached, got into; faecktj the praat. of raecken, rfic/cen, to reach, 
to arrive at. ^Lying stretched out, the part. pres. Of Uggen, to lie 
along. 

TO HELP A BLIND MAN OYER THE STYLE; 

to get another out of a scrape, to help another in 
distress.; a well known phrase ; seems, toe hel ^p er 
helyend nCaen\ hoeve'r dese tye el; q^ e, to the 
one clearly done up and bearipg his state well, like 
a man; the duty of others is to show themselves, 
to be ready to assist him; when it is evident the 
one in point has been ruined by some accident, 
it is a natural tax upon the other to go to do what he 
can in the case ; hel^ helle^ clear evident ; 'j9, op^ up, 
over ; as, in all over, all at an end, finished ; hoeve'Vy 
the wanting there, that which is necessary there, as the 
part; pres. of hoeven, hehoeven, to behove, to be requi- 
site ; dese, to thia ; tye^ the part. pres. of tyen, tygen, 
toogen, to show oneself, to go there or to; el, another. 
Belyend, belydend, sufifeiing contentedly, good hu« 
mouredly. 

FLESH AND BLOOD CANNOT BEAR THIS; 

£he warning of the gentle and patient one, to the cruel 
and brutal one; seems, felheesche ende blood; ka 
henne hot, heheere t'hisse ; q. e, unfeeling oppression 
puts an end to the coward (makes him another man) ; 
the priest confounds the timid ; domineering over him 
till he scouts him away in his turn ; wanton, savage 
exaction makes another of the forbearing one ; the con- 
fessor t3rrannizes his dupe till he turns round and hoots 
him off for ever ; gets rid of him, and supplies forbear- 
ance by resistance ; and thus the usual scene between 
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the half converted saxon and the intruded missionary ; 
from the extorted submission of the one and the intruded 
oppression of the other ;fe^i savage, ferocious ; heesehe, 
extortion; ende, ends; bloody coward, imbecile; ka, 
see V. 2, p, 297. L 5. from the bottom; henne, timid 
one, embecile, feeble minded ; ikottf bewilders, disturbs ; 
beheere, makes himself master of, overawes ; fkusCy 
turns to and hoots, hisses, as is done to irighten away 
man or beast. Both forms agree in sound and imix)rt. 
Flesh and blood is nonsense and applies as much to a 
leg of mutton^ as to any thing else ; whoever used the 
phrase in the sense of a human being or even of an ani- 
mal ? ka henne hott, sounds cannot ; beheere fhisse^ 
bear this, 

TO WISH IN ONE HAND, AND SHIT IN THE OTHER ; 

to desire all that the mind may suggest ; to be in pain 
for that which may not be attainable in all cases ; and 
so make a fool of himself; seems toe- wie hiaclie in^ 
wan hije ind^ end schiet in de ho sere ; q. e. iugiviiig 
way to whatever comes into the head, an idle, vain tor- 
ment has been had in, and great vexation springs from 
it ; in fostering every idle wish, a painful worrying feel 
shoots, comes, up in the mind, head ; and thus implying 
not only the failure of satisfying every idle wish, but of 
the ensuing penalty for harbouring it ; wie^ in any way 
whatever, whatever may be ; hisc/ie, silent suggesting 
of the mind; whispering within; wan, vain, empty; 
h^e, tormenting, torment; ind, the praet. of itmen, 
inen^ to receive in, to take within ; schiet, springs up, 
shoots up ; ho, top, the highest part of man, and thus 
the head; hoofd, Ao^, head; sere, «^^r^, sorrowing, 
being in pain, grieving. Wan sounds one ; wie hisch, 
wish ; hye fnd, Jtand ; schiet, shit ; de ho seere, the 
other. To wish, in the direct sense, is, wenschen^ 
wunschen, to hope for, to choose, to prefer, to desire, 
to pray for ; whence our wench,\}Q\ih as the female that 
does her work as could be desired, and also as the one 
desired as a bedfellow, implying one endowed with 
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that which makes her desirable in poitit of person and 
manner, all that could be wished in ber way. The 
above phrase is well known, but little used, because of 
the transmograflcation of schiet into shii^ which in its 
direct sense is the dutch sehity schyte. 

TO TURK TAIL ; 

to become an apostate from base, private, selfish mo- 
tives ; seems, toe torn t'hele ; q. e, an end to what be 
was before, from motives that should not he told ; to 
depart from this blustering passionate exhibition of zeal 
in respect to the object of it, from a secret, private, 
selfish, shameful cause, for some motive he teels it 
behoves him to keep to himself ; toe torn no more 
blustering, no fire, zeal, pajssion, exaggerated feeling, 
for the object in point ; no more what it was, having 
become something else ; torn^ passion, anger, and I 
believe the same word with taen^ irritation, vexation; 
it is also spelt tor en ^ and is here as pretended passion, 
warmth put on, feigned ; fhele, that which is or ought 
to be concealed, not discovered, kept within the breast. 
Torw, sounds turn ; tliele, tail, and is the part. pres. 
of helen, to hide ; and taitd, ran away, went off, is as 
fheid, became hidden, was no longer to be seen. 
Johnson says it is sls, pulled by the tail ! Helen is also 
spelt heelen. Toe, at an end, finished. 

Would she turn tail to the heron, and fly quite out 
another way." Sidney, 

** The conquering foe they soon assail'd, 

"First TruUa ^staved and Cerdon ^tail d." Hudibras. 

1 Stood her ground, stood fixed, the verb of stave^Si staflF or stick 
driven into the ground to hold up hurdles, &c. Johnson says to 
staxe and taU, is to part dogs by interposing a stq[f and pulling the 
tail! ^Disappeared, was no longer to be seen, ran oif, and is t'heeld 
fheld; q. e. departed, became hid, out of sight, disappeared. 
DryUa behaved like a hero, a man ; Cerdon lU^e a coward * a 
woman ; and thus each against their true natures. 
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'Turned, in the phrase, it turned his stomach, is as i^ 
end, offended, irritated, didttirhed,and the pret. oitaenen^ 
teynen, teenen, tenen, to offend, to provoke ; but 
clearly connected with taenen, to change the colour, 
I saw the colour come into his /ace, I saw he was pro- 
voked, angry, excited. 

THIGH ; 

the limb so called, the dutch dye, in the same sense ; 
properly diyghe ; q, e. thickness, or thickening ; in re- 
ference to that on which it stands, viz, the leg. D as the 
dialectical representative of th provides the th in thigh, 
when dye sounds exactly as we pronounce that word. 
Dye, dife, dyghe, the part. pres. of dijen, dijghen, to 
increase, to become more, and so to thicken. Leg, as 
the limb, seems to be as legge, the part : pres : of leg- 
gen, to lay, to place, and thus that which lays or places 
the object in point ; placing, fixing, standing of the thing 
referred to. Hence the dutch leech and our laick, laic, 
layman, as one of the unlettered class, and^ so below 
that of the clerk or clergyman, the lawyer or priest, as 
being at one period of a same' profession or calling ; 
and leech is as leegh, humble, submissive, low, and so 
beneath that which is referred to. Lay, seems as laeye, 
the part. pres. of laeyen, laeden, to load, and so as the 
kiyiyig on^ as that which is layed, laden, loaded ; and 
layman is the loaded man, laied, laden, the one bur- 
thened by those who were then exempt professionally 
from being imposed on, viz, the clerks or clergy, 
Tythe, tithe, I have no doubt is the dutch tyte, tijte, 
tyde, drawn, exacted, the past. part, of tijen, tyden, 
tyghen, and thus as that exacted, tugged, squeezed, 
drawn out of one by another class of people ; and 
has nothing to do with tenth part, but is simply as that 
which the monk, friar, parson, or priest could squeeze 
or draw out by any means his profession gave him. 
Tiend, as tythe, is grounded in ti-en, tytn, to draw, 
of which it is the past. part, tiend, getiend, and so as 
that drawn, squeezed or extracted. Ti^^e, ten, is also 

K 
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grounded in ti-en, and is as the number which suc- 
ceeds to the last of all figured and thus to that of 9, for 
after 9 cotaes 0, the mark of nothing or emptyness, 
Tien, ten, belongs to this ti-en, to take away or with- 
draw as the point where figures cease to be formed 
as representatives of numbers, and thus withdraw ; and 
is it this ambiguity of import which has been converted 
by the churchman into the source of tythe and tiends 
as tenths? Priest, parish -priest, was once and still is 
in Catholic countries, one who drew or draws the tythe 
of the produce of the parish and also one who drew or 
draws out confession of the sins of the parish. I 
take the term to be the dutch prest ; q, e. presses out, 
extracts, draws out, extorts, in relation to what he claims 
for dues, as well as from the letting out or confessing 
dupe and penitents of his parish, so that the priest is 
die prest J he who squeezes from purse and breast of 
.the Catholic ; and has acquired a substantive sense 
from us^. The french prestre, pretre, is the same 
word with the addition of er, and thus he who extracts 
or extorts in the place referred to ; and so is the dutch 
priester. In old english the term was spelt preste, in 
italisin pre te, in Spanish preste. But the term is also 
.used in the single sense of drawing a mean of subsis- 
tance, a living in relation to the functionary in the 
worship of communities anterior to the christian ; 
we say the priests of Apollo, of the Sun, of tlie 
pagan, ^c, and it is in this relation the feminized 
priestess has been formed ; in relation to the christian 
worship there is no functionary of that sex. The in- 
terloping i in priest, is as m field, the dutch veld, 8fc,, 
. purely dialectical. Prest, the third person present of 
presen, pressen, to press, to squeeze, and the metathesis 
of per sen, perssen. Parson (formerly personer) in 
dutch persoon, BeemB,perse so aen ; q, e. pressing so 
on, squeezing thus upon ; both in the import of tithe, 
taker or squeezer and also of that of extracter or extort- 
er of confession, and thus professionally an extorter. 
Perse^ part : pres : of persen, and thus pressing, ex- 
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tortiog. ^en^ on^ upon. Pastor, a9 in the phrase, 
the pastor of the parish ; die past oore ; q, e. the 
properly placed ear, the suited or adapted ear, and thus 
as that which is placed at the holQ or little latticed 
window of the confessional in order to receive the whisper 
of the one who lets out or confes^s bis sins ; and sounds 
the pastor. The word in english has nothing to do with 
the latin pastor^ feeder of animal^, shepherd ; though 
Johnson says he is so in a moral sease, hut dont name his 
parish. Pa^t^ the past. part, of passen, to adapt, to 
suit, to fit, to place duly. Oore, oof, ear, whence hoor- 
en, to hear. It is evident that these last four terms are 
as the language of the then ill- reclaimed and recreant 
Saxon, he who felt as cajoled out of his deistical or 
natural religion by the missionaries of those days ; and 
of one whose language is identical with that of the 
purest dutch of the present day. Perse aen so 
sounds person^ broadly pronounced parson. 



It 



Pore clerkes, for witte of schole I sette iu churches, 
** and made soche ^pbrsonjes to prech ; and tho was 
" service in holy churches honest and devoute, in ple- 
*' saunce bothe of God and of the peple. But nowe 
•* theleude for simonie is advanced, and ^shendeth at 
^* holy churche. Now is steward for his achates, now is 
" courtiour for his debates, nowe is eschetoure for his 
" wronges, now is ^losell for his songes, ^PERSONBRand 
<< ^provendre alone, with whiche many thriftye shulde 
*• encrese/' Chaucer, 

1 Parsons, SDisgraces ; schenden, to scandalize, in dutch. 3Flatterer, 
puffer up ; as the dutch loue, praising, extolling, selUy geseUe^ com- 
panion. ^Parson of that place. ^Prebendary ; grounded in the 
dutch prmtand, proviantf provender, provision, and thus one provided 
for ; frove, is a sort of long cake or loaf given as charity. 

A PERSON; 

a human being ; an appearance or presence of the man. 
I have no doubt, the ellipsis of the dutch term man" s per- 
soon ; q* e, man, man as a human being ot' either sex, 
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in which sense, as regards et^jnnologyit has baffled those 
who have pursued this department of science. What the 
term meant they perceived, but not why or how it had that 
meaning. He or she came in person^ and he or she 
made his or her appearance, have a same sense, ji 
person told me^ refers equally either to man or wonum as- 
the one who told me. To do a thing in person^ is to do. 
it one's self, to be the one who did it. To stistain the. 
person of a magistrate, is to keep up the appearance 
or exterior conduct of a magistrate. And it is the 
above origin of the word person that makes it in all 
cases inapplicable to any but the human being. If we 
say, such a person is like a mmikey^ii is as such a man 
or human being is like a monkey ; but we can't say he 
has the person of a monkey. Many persons saw it^ 
never includes the idea of an intermixture of men and 
brutes. The person of a brute, of an animal^ is 
nonsense. The ground of persoon in mans persoon^ 
is the same as that given to parson in the foregoing ar- 
ticle, but perse is here in the sbgle sense of expr esses y 
brings out, shows, presents, and not directly in that of 
presses, squeezes, and thus a modification in the import 
of a same sense. The latin and s^dXii^ persona and ^ncE 
personne, are the dutch jo^r^oow, as explained. Venhr 
enpersonne, is to appear, to show, to present oneself. 
Sustinere personam regis, is to support the appearance 
of a king, to represent the part of a king ; and affords a 
decided sample of the priority of the use of Saxon or 
dutch to any of those languages. The Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, three persons and one God; is as, 
three appearances of one God ; of a same God in three 
ways, words. 

" 'Tis in her heart atone that you must reign ; 

" Youll find her persok difficult to gain." Dryden. 

" In the PERSON of the christian gentile." Hooker, . 

*' I then did us^ the person of your father." Shakesp, 
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" From his first appearance upon the stage, in his new 
" PERSON of a sycophant or juggler, instead of his for* 
** mer person of a prince." Bacon, 

'^ A PERSON is a thinking heing, that has reason «uid 
" reflection, in different times and places. Locke, (A 
definition of man if you will ; but certainly not of 
person^ of which man is the original and necessarily 
implied adjunct, for without it person would imply any 
appearance, even that of a hog^ or piece of mood,) 

*' Disguised in a false personage." Addison, 

" This immediate and personal speakingof God Al- 
" mighty to Abraham, Job, and Moses." iFTiite^ 

" Heroicoe personce, Medea et Atreus." Cicero, 

*^ Imposuit nobis ipsa natura personam magn& cum 
*' excellenti4 prestantiaque anmtantium reliquorum," 

Idem, 

CHILD ; 

offspring, produce in an indefinite sense, seems, ^^At^; 
q, e. put parted from, detached, and so produced 
from, made from, in reference to the object of the con- 
text where the term is used. The child of God^ is the 
being produced by, come from God, as the Creator; 
a man or woman s chitd^ is the offspring, produce of 
either; schild^ geschild, the past. part, of schilen^ 
the frequentative form of schien, schieden^ to cut, to 
part, to divide; whence, I have no doubt the latin 
scindere^scidijscissum, and the greek schizein,schidein^ 
in the same import ; as well as the dutch scheyden, to 
depart, and the Spanish chulo, chula, boy, rirl, and the 
scotch chiel (child) ; besides a host of words in various 
dialects. The plural children is a frequentative form, 
and probably as schAlderen ; q. e, paintings^ images, 
and thus things, representatives, taken from original* 
stocks, a coming off from something previously existing, 
formed. And what else are children f We say such a 
one is the image fwQxy picture J of his lather, mother^ 
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in the sense of his likeness being a proof of that from 
which he came. The Children of Israel^ are the 
natives, productions of Israel. Schilderen^ fschild- 
ereijenj is then the plural of the part : pres : of schil- 
deren, to paint, to image, to take off by the brush, the 
chisel, the fancy, thought. We say, to image^ to picture 
to oneself^ in the sense of to represent to oneself, to 
fancy within oneself, the object in point. But, a 
child in the restricted sense of a female is directly 
9child; q. e, cut, as of that sex which at all ages 
is so distinguished from the male; in dutch kutte. 
To child, is to produce, bring forth; it is in this 
sense Shakespeare applies the dA^vmci childing to att- 
tumn. Child, as when we say, he has become a mere 
child, is then the travesty of schie ijld; q, e. quite iw- 
capahle of doing any thing far himself ; entirely a 
dotard ; a fool; and applies to one in a state of decre- 
pitude, and also to an infant as in the two helpless stages 
of life. Schie yld, sounds ^Ai^,and is as schie, schie* 
lick, wholly, and yld the past. part, of ylen, ylen, to 
rave ; to become foolish ; to dote ; to act as one with 
an imperfect mind. Our term shield, spelt by Chaucer 
shilde, belongs here, and is as that which parts (sepa- 
rates) tlie person from the weapon of the adversary, and 
so as schilld, the third pers : pres : of the above schill* 
en. And so does the dutch schild (image, statue) that 
which is made by cutting ; as well as the latin colcere^ 
to carve out, and ccelum, heaven, as that which is sepa- 
rated from the Earth ; that which is divided by distance 
from us. Johnson and others derive child from the 
anglo-saxon cild ; but that is only the same word 
in a sister-dialect, and no more the source of child than 
child of that. 
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Put from me disperaunce. 



** That maie my ghost depart alwaie fro The, 

" Thou be my schilde, for thy benignite." Clvaucer,- 

" But in that countre n'as there none 
" Ne neither ^wife ne 2cHiLDE."/fl^/w. 
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" He sayed, childe, by ^ermagaunt 
" But if thow ^pricke out of my haunt, 
" Anon 1 ^slea thy stede." Idem, 

" Why n'ere I ^connying here for to descrive, 

" Chosen of Joseph, whom he toke to wive 

" Unknowing him, ^childyng by miracle 

" And of our manly figure the tabernacle/' Idem, 

'' Macdufif, this noble passion, 

" ^Child of integrity, has from my soul 

" Wip'd the black scruples." Shakesp, 

" Mercy on's, a %earne, a very pretty bearne ! 
'* A boy, or ^®child, I wonder." Shakesp, 

1 Woman; as the dutch wyf'va. the same sense. ^Man ; as oppo- 
sed to ip\fe, as woman. 3Explained in vol. 2. 231. ^Show yourself, 
parade your person ; as pryckef the third person potential mood of 
fnijcken, pronckev, to display, to parade, to show oneself ^Slay. 
6Capable ; able, as the part : pres : of konnen, to be able. 7Pro- 
ducing. SChild ; still in used in Scotland in the shape of Ifdrn ; 
and is as the dutch baeme, the part, of baereiiy to bear, to produce. 
10A girl, as already explained in this article From the above 
pryckeny to show off, to make an appearance, to show itself, we have 
the term*****as the male distinctive, which is as pryckej the part: 
pres : and thus displaying, showing openly, as opposed to that of the 
other sex, which by natural position is concealed. 

Jf^ith child ; as when we say, I hear she is with child ; 
foijse schie yld ; q. e, being in a state of longing for 
this and that (full of odd fancies, ailments, sickenings, 
at unexpected moments) shows plainly what the case 
is ; and thus a descriptive expression of the female in 
that state which accompanies pregnancy. To get a 
woman with child ; toe giete er warn aen wijse schie 
yld ; q, e, menstruation, due periodical symptoms, at an 
end, over, announces the state she will soon be in, that 
is, of longings, fancies, real ailments and vomiting : 
as commonly attendant upon pregnancy. In a literal 
form, the expression is nonsense. Yld ; the past part : 
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of yleriy to ail, also to be fanciful, half mad, full of 
whims ; schie, wholly, also quickly, soon ; toCy at an end ; 
giete^ part : pres : of gteten^ to pour out, to «hed, to 
spill ; wamy wamme^ womb ; aen^ at, by. A child of 
sorrow ; er schie yld of sore rouw ; q, e. this is one 
quite mad from pining grief; of from ; *or^,part. pre«. 
of soeren, to languish, the verb of sore, wound, idcer, 
whence our sore; rouw, anguish, trouble. In the 
familiar phrase / am with child to have (buy J thai 
picture ; Sec, the words with child seem to be a mod- 
ification of the above explained wijse schie yld ; showing 
a fancy for, a longing for, a desire to have it, to buy it, 
feeling a desire to possess it. 

" And saw in his chamber his picture, very well done; 
*' and am with child till I get it copied out, which I 
*' hope to do when he is gone to sea.*' Pepys's mem. 

SPARE RIB; 

as when we say, that is a spare-rib of pork ; seems, er 
speure ribhe ; q. e. there traces of the ribs, the marks, 
tiacings of the off-cut ribs of the animal in point; 
speure, the part. pres. of speuren, sporen, to trace, to 
mark out ; whence spore, spur, as that which marks, 
leaves traces of its having been used, applied to the 
flanks of the horse ; spore, is properly the end of the 
Jack-boot armed with the rowel of a spur, such as was 
once used here, and still is on the continent ; caicar 
f erratum, ironed-heel ; calcarihus equum agitare, to 
spur on a horse by the heels, to excite his action by the 
appliance of the heels, spurs. 

EASTER ; 

now the term for the time of commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ in an absolute sense ; but origi- 
nally, and in truth, that of the human individual in 
general; the dutch ooster; seemingly as hoe*8 feer; 
q. e, ascending, (rising up, resurrection) is to the state 
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(place) of before ; and rising in reference to the decid 
necessarily implies again as to having been before up 
(alive); and thus resurrection (revival) to the prior 
state of existence, without regard to place. Soe^ the 
part. pres. of ho-en^ hoogen^to so on high, that is, to 
beyond the human ken, for who has seen the end (ter- 
mination) of high f high has no limit within the com- 
prehension of the human mind ; we say, the high God^ 
high heaven^ and mean, in both cases, that which is a- 
bove our compr^ension, beyond our (ken) sight. He is 
gone on high^ he is dead ; he is gone to where he is unseen 
by those below, in reference to what he was in regard 
to them ; f te^ to, up to, on to ; eer^ before, prior to, 
former existence ; and also one to be preferred, better, 
rather to be had than this ; and may then be as to a 
better place or state ; but the first I think is the true 
sense ; though eer^ the source of our ere^ before, has 
both meanings ; ere this, before this, rather than this. 
Paques, pasqua, the firench and italian term for easter, 
is as a hebrew term, of the same sound and letter, 
meaning transition, passing over from one state (place) 
to another; the passover, is the easier of the Jew; 
and I have no doubt in the original sense, of resur- 
rection, ascending as from hence to thence, from this 
world to another; though rabbi-craft may have referred 
it to the smiting of the Israelite by his Divinity. 

*' The Lord's passover, commonly called £ast£r, was 
" ordered by the common law to be celebrated every 
** year on a sunday." Ayliffes par, 

THE EAST ; 

as the quarter where the sun rises; the dutch oost, 
with which the germ, ost and fr. est are a same 
word ; seems, de hoe hist ; q. e, the rising makes red, 
inflames, in relation to the sun and the place of its be- 
^nning appearance; in the same way that the latin 
criens, east, is as rising in reference to sol, sun, and the 
garter where it does-so ; hoe, the part. pres. of ho-en^ 

I. 
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hoogen, to rise to mount up, to go up ; hist, the pres. 
of hissen, hischen, hitsento inflame, to light up, to 
kindle, to fire, also to enrage, to excite ; de hoe hist, 
h no letter, sounds oost, H. Tooke's derivation of it 
has the ang. sax. yrsian, to rage as wind, is a ground- 
less guess; where's the analogy in sound or fiact? 
our to hoist, as in to hoist a flag, an anchor, &c. seems, 
ho hitsen ; q, e, to force up, to drive up, hitsen being 
there in the sense of to drive on, to instigate, to make 
to go on ; ho, on high. Oo with ca is a usual dialet- 
ical interchange; hood, head, dood, dead, lood lead, 
groot, great, &c- the west ; the dutch d^ west ; 
french Vouest; seems as waeste, q. e, diminishing, 
going ofi*, wearing away, consuming, in relation to the 
sun as daylight, in the same manner as the latin occidens^ 
in the same sense, refers to sol, for without a reference 
it would have no meaning ; propejam occidente solCy 
already near sun setting ; occasus has a same meaning 
and upon a same ground; solis exortus, curstis, 
occasus nemo admiratur, quod quotidiefiunt ; nobody 
is wonder struck, surprised by the rise, course, and set 
of the Sim, because they are daily occurences. From 
waesten, we have our to waste, the latin its xastare^ 
the italian li^ guastare, and the french its ^a«^^r,^a^^, 
in a same sense. Waeste, part. pres. of waesten, 
woesten, wuesten, to waste, to consume. Quasten^ 
quisten, kwisten, in a same import are of the same 
stock. 

SIR JOHN BARLEY CORN: 

an exclamation used by country folks, when they meet 
a drunken comrade, and taken usually as one full of 
beer, the produce of barley-malt ; an erroneous inter- 
pretation suggested by analogy of sound to the original 
words, which seem seerje ftoon, by er ley kor'n ; q, e. 
a sore disgrace to any one ; it leads the way to the jus^ 
tice ; a painful disgrace for any one, it makes him liable 
to be called to account by a court of justice ; and thus 
a reproof £rom the sober to the drunken one when 
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they meet. Seer^ sorely, very, sensibly, grievously, 
adverbially used ; the same word with sore^ seer, sore ; 
in an adjective sense, painful, sickening ; in a substan- 
tive one, pain, grief, sickness. To sigh sore, is to 
sigh very much; sorely wounded is very much 
wounded. A sore place is a painful place or part. 
He is sore upon the subject, he feels pain upon that 
subject. Sorel, in reference to the appearance of a 
horse's coat, seems sor^hel, very bright, and implies of 
colour, which I believe here is a tint of redness ; a 
sorel Jiorse, is a reddish, bright coloured horse ; hel^ 
bright, clear, shining. Suer, soer, sour, belongs here, 
in the import of painful, disagreeable to the taste ; a 
sour temper, is a disagreeable, painful, sore temper, 
as well to others as themselves ; the beer is sour, the 
beer is disagreeable, painful to drink; sorrel seems 
soer-hel ; q. e. clearly sour, and consequently ^^^^/«f/ 
to the taster of the plant so called. Hoon, hon, hone, 
disgrace, reproach, whence the old french honnir, to 
disgrace, to reproach, honte and the italian onta, 
^ame, disgrace. Honnie soit qui mal y pense, 
shame to him who thinks shamefidly of others ; who 
judges of others by himself, for to think ill of others 
without cause, proof, is to judge of them by self, and 
of course, in such case, by that of a perverted nature. 
KoT, kore, keur, justice, jurisdiction; the place where 
justice is fancied; where law is imagined to be dis- 
tributed ; hence the verb keuren, koren, to discern the 
law, to see and say what the law is, to administer the 
law, to rule the law ; and has also the import of to 
choose, to discern, to select, to elect, whence the latin 
euria, senate, the select or chosen of the community, 
also curare, to take care of and our to cure, as that 
which is done by taking care of j as well as our own 
term curate, originally parish-priest, and thus he who 
- is supposed to take charge of the morals of the people 
of his parish, to attend to the cure of their souls; 
keuren ende breucken, laws and customs, leges et 
eonsuetudines. Courts in court of law, is where law 

1.^ 
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is taken care of, attended to, and is as ^ keurt, korfy 
there, in that place attention is paid or care is taken of, 
in reference to law, justice, and is the past. part, of 
Jceuren^ koren; and the french cour, in the same 
sense, seems as keure^ kore^ the part. pres. and thus 
the giving attention, taking care of^ in the same rda- 
tion; courts the place where the chiefs attendants 
(menials, servants) assemble, is the same word, in re- 
ference to such as the chief chooses, selects to visit and 
attend on him or her ; hence the italian corte^ court, 
and courtier^ which last term seems as kort hijer; 
q, e, chosen slave, servant; hije'r, slaving, hard- 
working there, the part. pres. of hiferij to slave, to 
work hard, to gasp for want of breath ; V, er^ there. 
But court, as when we say, he made court to hery 
seems, % rrCeede kort, toe eer ; q. e, with vehement 
asseveration he sighed without thinking of self respect ; 
he swore and coo'd, forgetting self; in reference to the 
making court to the chief, or official one ; toe eer, is no 
part of the phrase, which sounds precisely he made 
court to her; m', »w^e, mede, with; eede^ swearing, 
making oaths, the part. pres. of eeden, to take oath, to 
swear to ; koert, the pres. tense of koeren, to coo, to 
sigh like the dove, and is the frequentative of to coo, 
the onomatopy of the loving murmur heard from the 
dove to its female. But coy, as shy, reserved, averse 
to making love, at least in appearance; seems, kau 
fkouj je ; q, e, cold to a certam one, treating the one 
meant with coldness, and implying not so to some 
others, has no affinity to the term coo in source; 
nor has decoy, as trap, snare, which is simply de koye ; 
q. e. the cage, pen, coop ; whence we have made the 
verb to decoy, to allure into the snare, to lead into the 
cage or trape, to ensnare. Court, as in courtyard, 
courtpy, an old term for a short outer garment, is as 
the dutch kort, the french court and the italian cortOy 
short, contracted, making a Contracted yard or enclo- 
sure in one case, and short cloak in the other, py being 
the dutch jp^^, winter cloak, short great coat or cloak ; 
the spenser of the saxon day. 
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" Full thredbare was his overist courtpy 

** For he had gettin him no benefice." Chaucer, 

TO SAY BY HEART 

fin literal import nonsense J ; to complete a task 
without the aid of genius or talent ; seems, toe's hye 
by aert ; q, e, the work is done, talent aside ; the task 
is over, genius having nothing to do in the case ; and 
thus it has been done by a purely artificial or mechan- 
ical mean. To know by heart; to have acquired by 
extrinsic means, without intrinsic faculty, seems, toe 
noby by aert ; q. e, the needful obtained, without the 
aid of talent, genius having no share in it ; to have 
jeamed mechanically what has originated in a genius, 
jtalent foreign to your own. To learn by heart; to 
imbibe or take in what the talent of another has pro- 
duced, with which your own had nothing to do, seems, 
toe leere'n^ by a£rt ; q, e. science or skill acquired, 
without innate capacity. Each of the above three ori- 
ginal phrases resound precisely into the travesty as 
given. Toe, concluded, obtained, the end acquired, 
ended. '*S', is, is. By, aside, on one side, out of the 
way, not there. Hye, labouring, work, labour, pains. 
Aert, axirt, nature, genius, original talent, that which 
is given naturally, comes from nature ; aspirated it 
sounds heart, in dutch hert, herte, which in its direct 
sense, seems as hart, herte, herd, heerd, focus, fire 
centre, hearth, as that on which the fire was auciently 
made, so that the ground sense of heart would be ^e 
point or place whence warmth was distributed through- 
out the whole frame of the being in question ; and is 
not this the fact ? Nob, nood, need, the needfiil, what 
is necessary. Leere, learnings science^ doctrine, in- 
struction. 'i\r, in, in, comes in, takes in. 

HE DOES NOT THINK SMALL BEER OF HIMSELF; 

whatever others may think of his defects, he views 
them as graces ; what others deem blemishes self love 
converts into beauties; seems^ hij dus nauwt ! siCj 
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hincke ! smae el bij er ! hqff" henC self; q, e, one so 
unfortunate ! look he limps ! he excites a sneer from all 
who stand by him ! self exalts him ; here is he who 
is maltreated by nature ! see there how he hobbles ! all 
that pass him jeer him ! self from within tells him a 
flattering tale (fills him with pride, self glory) ; others 
see his blemishes, but kind nature inspires him with an 
exalted opinion of himself and thus as a kind motii€if 
consoles for the evil which she has brought out by pro- 
ducing him. Dus^ thus, in this way, so much ; nawmt^ 
genauwty the past. part, of nauwen^ noodeUy to dis- 
tress, to ill use, maltreat, handle roughly ; sie, the imper- 
ative of sien^ to see, to look ; hincke^ the third pers. pres. 
pot. mood of hincken, to limp, to go lame, to hobble ; 
smae, smaede, sneer, reproach, derision ; el, each one, 
every one, other ; bij er, by there, near the place in 
point: self, self; hem, to him, him; hoffe, puffs, 
glorifies, applauds, praises, the pres. tense of hoffen, to 
huzza, to show respect by acclamation. A phrase in 
spite of its homely terms, often used in the best edu- 
cated company, and agrees completely in regard to 
sound and sense with its original, in relation to some 
self conceited pretender to unpossessed perfections. 
Small in a direct sense is stnael, smal, in the same im- 
port, and seems, as the privative s and masl, measure, 
extent,space, and thus diminished extent, measure, space; 
indefinitely less or little in measure, extent. 

THE CROSS KEYS ; 

as the sign of an inn. But whv adopted as such? I 
take it, as in so many other analogous instances, to be 
the literal, or rather pictorial^ type of the sound-sense of 
the original inscription or written token over the door 
of an alehouse, the inn of the saxon period^ and which 
surviving the direct use of that dialect has, like the 
great mass of the present english, gradually and imper- 
ceptibly changed its sound sense into a literal form 
bearing no other relation to it than a letter imitaUon of 
a bygone sound and a meaning that has long outreached 
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the present day. No language has passed the ordeal of 
so rapid and so general a metamorphose as the english ; 
owing to circumstances that belong to its political his- 
tory. In developing the origin of several of the older 
and best known of these inn-signs by the original 
words of which they represent the literal import in 
painting, and as they all begin by the article the^ to 
avoid repeated explanation, T shall premise, that I take 
it to be the literal form of fhye ; q. e, to the tired one, 
to the wearied one, to the distressed ; or else as fhp, to 
he, to him, ever in reference to the traveller, wanderer, 
passenger, ^either on foot or horseback, or to the la- 
bourer or working one, and which sounds the ; hije the 
part. pres. of hpen^ to pant, to gasp, from hard work 
or pace ; we say the horse is distressed, and mean for 
breath, breathes with effort, painfully ; t,* te, too, too 
much, over much ; also to. And it is always inferred 
that original and travesty have a same sound. T^hije 
kros liies ; q. e, for the tired traveller or labourer a 
choice cup, good drink, best of liquor ; inferring to be 
had here ; kros, kroes, cup, pot, whence kroesen, to 
tipple, to tope, to drink hard, and our to carouse, in a 
same sense ; Ae^«^,choice,whence kiesen,keusen,koosen^ 
to chuse, to make choice of, to select from out of. the 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE ; t'Mje eel le^ handt, end keye 
hast fel; q, e, to the traveller this house proffers pre- 
cious ale, and he is a fool that goes on farther for it ; 
here the traveller will be accommodated with the best 
of beer, and it is only a blockhead that would go else- 
where for it; eel, ael, ale, strong beer, liquor; lee/, 
lief, precious, delightful, lovely ; handt, the pres. tense 
of handen, to supply or provide with ; keye, idiot ; 
hast, the pres. tense of hasten, haesten, to hasten, to 
go on with fatigue, trouble ; fel to some other place. 
THE IRON pear TREE ; Still used as a sign in some parts 
of the country, for instance, at Redenham in Hants ; 
t'hij hye roen here te rije; q, e, to he (him) fatigue, 
(hard breathing) whispers within, some beer would be 
the thing, that which will do the tiripg one good set 
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him right ; or the iron^ might have been as, die hye 
roene^ the tiring leg hints ; p and h interchange ; die^ 
dye J diedCy thigh, leg ; hye^ tiring, wearing out ; but I 
tnink the first form truest; roene^ the pres. pot. of 
roenen, to whisper, tell from within ; bere^ bier^ beer, 
strong liquor, fermented liquor ; te rije^ according to 
order, rule, right, condition, the goat in boots ; on 
the Fulham road ; fhije gate in boefs ; to the hard 
working (tired one) a drop within does good ; to the 
distressed by the journey a drink of some kind of li- 
quor is of service ; gote, drop, pouring down ; we say, 
ne has taken a drop too much, and mean he has drunk 
too much, is drunk ; boeten den dorst^ to quench the 
thirst. Trom gote, the latin has ^wWa, the french their 
gouie, and we our^w^^^r ; boete, baete, service, benefit, 
with which our boot is a same word, the white 
HORSE CELLAR ; fkij Tv'hyte Hoot's eel laere ; q, e. to 
he who works hard it is fit he should empty the ale 
jug ; have a draft of strong beer ; hyte^ the pres. pot. 
of hyen^ to labour, to toil ; hoore's^ is becoming, due ; 
eely aely ale ; laere^ the part. pres. of laeren, to empty, 
to unfill; to empty your glass is to drink its contents. 
THE SIX BELLS ; fhije siecke's, bij eeVs ; q. e. too much 
bard work sickens, here's ale at hand; over fatigue 
makes faint, here's a remedy close by, hard by, easy to 
be got at ; siecke the part. pres. of sieckenj to lan- 
guish, to become feeble, ill, out of order; biJ, close to. 
THE world's end ; also a sign on the Fulham road ; 
t*hi^ Tcaere hoeld's end; q. e, to the harrassed travel- 
ler here's an end; to him who is worn down by 
walking, the alehouse is a finish ; waere^ the part. pres. 
of waeren, to walk up and down, to wander, whence 
our to weary ; hoeld, the past. part, of hoelen, to tor- 
ture, to torment ; end, as with us. the crown and 
SCEPTRE ; fhije krone hande sept er ; q, e. to the dis- 
tressed working one that which is drank is of use; 
to the tired out of breath traveller, refreshment is 
good; krone, breathing with difficulty, fetching the 
breath with pain, the part. pres. of kronen, gronen, 
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groanen^ to groan, to breathe hard; aept^ the past, 
part, of seppeUy sippen, suifpen, to sip, to take a sup, 
to drink piece-meal oy sippings ; hande, the pres. pot. 
mood of handen, to be proper for, to do good to. the 
CROWN INN, fhi^e krone inne; q, e, to the one out of 
breath with work or travelling here's the place for him 
to come into ; one where he will be welcomed, well 
received. The saracen's head; f hide's haere, ras 
inne 's hie eedt ; q, e, the labourer (traveller) is shiver- 
ing with cold, the taking him in as quickly as possible 
is what this house (place) is bound to do; the passenger 
is shaking with wet (cold) the receiving him at once is 
the duty (engagement) of this place ; to travel^ implies 
hard work, and is the same word with the french tra- 
vailler, to labour, and in reference to days when the sax- 
on road was simply the path made by the foot of man or 
horse, not the turnpike-affair of our day, and thus a 
truly laborious job to get on by; haere^ the part. pres. 
of haeren^ to shiver with cold ; ras^ rasch^ quickly, at 
once ; whence our rash^ hasty ; inne the part. pres. of 
innen ; hie, here ; eedt, geeedt, the past. part, of eeden, 
to engage, to bind up, to make out, to bind by oath, to 
promise. A Saracen, in the direct sense, was one of 
a race of men from Syria, who had invaded the holy 
land and against whom the blustering crusaders lent 
their useless and officious aid, but is now extinct, at 
least in name. If any one can believe, as some are 
said to do, that the sign in question is the pictured 
glorification of such vermin, here's no intention to 
disturb his creed. 

mine ; 

the pxonoun ; the dutch mijn, myn, which seems as, 
m^ inne ; q, e, come to me, in to me, received by me ; 
we say, there is that sum come f coming J to me in a 
sanje direction of sense ; mij, to me ; innen, to come 
in, to inn, to get to, to house, whence our to inn ; hence 
the french mien, the latin mens, ital. mio, and germ. 
me^n ; inne is there as the passive praet., is come in, is 

M 
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" And for the worship of this highe feste, 

*• Yet woll 1 in my ^oridd 'is wise ysing 

** The sentence of the pomplaint at the leste, 

'' That wofull Mars made at the departyng 

*' Fro fresh Venus in a morrownyng, 

" When PhcBbus with his fiery torch rede 

" ^Bansaked hath every lovir in his drede,'* Chaucer. 

"The glad night is worth an hevie morrowe (to- 
morrow.") Idem, 

** There walkith now the Himitour himself; 

" ^In undermelis and in morrowinges 

" He saith his mattins, and his holy thinges." Idem. 

*' Save you, ne herde I nevir so singe 

" As did your father in the morrowninge." Idem. 

" He turned unto the queue ageine, 
" And said to morne here in this pleine 
. " I woll that ye be, and all yours." Idem. 

"^Bird; a frequent metathesis with Chaucer, who wrote indiffer- 
emly bird, bh dd, brid, bridde. ^Sent about their business for fear 
of being seen owing to its having become daylight ; to ntnmek, 
seems, toe ra*n saecke; 9. e. quick, to the business ; do what is to 
be done at once ; be alive, enter at once into the affair intended ; 
and implying that the gallants had left their mistresses at the 
break of day to return to their usual occupations from the fear (^ 
being seen with them and thus discovering their intrigues to the 
world ; to ransack a toum, tchen taken, is to strip it, to do that, U^ 
the sake of which it was taken, to let the soldier execute that for 
which he is employed ; that is to plunder and destroy, and thus 
to carry on the true business of the hired warrior. Ra, rod, raede, 
ready, quickly ; 'n, in, into, to enter ; saecke, business, concern, 
cause, purpose, end, point in view, with which our wke is a same 
word, for her sake, for the sake qf her, for h#'r purpose, that of 
which she was the cause oi' end of doing ; for lore*s sake, for the 
cause of love, of which love was the cause of doing. Sack, as the 
lawyer's brief-bag, is the same saecke, and thus the documents of 
the business the lawyer has to do for the client, and had originally 
no other reference to a bag than that of analogy of sound ; which 
has evidently been suggested and thence brought into use from the 
sound travesty of saecke. 3£xplained before. ^Probably 
andermaels; q. e, at other times, at intervals not otherwise em- 
ploy ed» leisure moments. 
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THE MOTHER-TONGUE ; 

that which nature teaches; natural expression; that 
which the mind expresses ; seems de moet er togen ; 
q, e. the mind thereby displayed, shown, demonstrated. 
Moedy moel, mood, mind, feeling, humour, nature, tem- 
per; togen^getogen^ the past part of togeny toogen^ to 
8how,to demonstrate; A^r,here,in this case; /e|^^;2 sounds 
tongue; see V. 2.j9. 238. But moody ^ humoursome, 
disturbed in mind, thoughtful, seems moed hie ; q, e, 
in this caise out of humour, vexed, disquieted, dis* 
turbed; moed, gemoed^ the past, part of moedeny 
muedeUj moeyefi^ to merest, to fatigue, to occupy; 
^,-here. Moeder-sprcLeckey is the vernacular equi- 
valent of the dutch to mother-tongue^ as explained, 
and is as moed er apraecke ; q, e. there the mind 
speaks, this is the speech, language of the mind; 
«pra^^A:€,speech; sprakenySpreken^ioH^Qsk, Motlter^ 
church ; who is she? why the travesty of, mocht er 
scbie hereche; q. e, in this case might has overpow* 
ered; here is what violence has caused to domineer 
over the land ; and is the expression of the oppressed 
saxon in reference to the papal missionaries sent to in- 
trudjB their creed upon those who held another belief, 
to which they were attached by reason and education, 
and for which they paid nothing; mocht, moght^ 
machty maghty might, force, violence; hersche, the 
pres. tense of herschen^ heerschen, to rule, to regula.te ; 
moedy as above. In ihe phrase the church of England^ 
ag the established religion and consequent endowments 
of that nation, the church is the travesty of the above 
wchie hersche. Schie, schier, schieVwky complete, 
entire, quite, sheer ; the words of England, are a far 
later addition to church as the travesty of schie 
herschCy as explained. Church, as the edifice or tem- 
ple for religious worship, and the scotch kirk, in the 
same sense, are the dutch kercke. Mother-wit, na- 
tural capacity ; seems mocht er wit ; q. e. talent is 
prevailing there, wit is powerful in this one; wii 

n3 
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talent from the hand of nature ; mocht, mo^ht, the 
pres. tense of mockten, motherly to be able, to have 
power, to be mighty, powerfttl. Mother, as womb, 
matrix, is the dutch moeder, m a same import, and the 
ellipsis of baer^moed er ; q, e, brings (bears) mind 
into existence, produces the human being ; baere, the 
pres. tense of baeren, to bear, to show, to ezhiUt; 
moeder as moed er ; q, e. mind there ; and where is 
mind but in the human kind ? The mood of a 00r6, 
is the sense of a verb, that which it tells or -says, and is 
as moed sense, mind, a mode, a manner, fashion, nJfi, 
way of action; seems er m'hoede ; q. e. there with 
regularity, rule, order kept, and so as that wh^re mk, 
manner of acting, doing, comporting is inherent ;m* 
m^e, mede, with, within, together with ; hoede, ke«>- 
ing, order, car«, caution, foresight ; with which the 
latin modus, italian moda, and the french mode are a 
same word. The mode, la mode, is the keeping or 
observing the rule or order in common with the rest, 
together with others ; the mx)de of doing, is the way 
kept in doing, the manner of action, datura dedii 
moduTv, nature inspired the way kept or observed in 
doing that which is in point. Ust modus in rehus^ 
there is rule of doing in all that is done ; all things are 
done by an inherent or natural inspiration, suggestion 
of the mind. More modoque apium, after the natural 
way of doing of bees. M'hoede sounds mode^ Mo' 
ther in mjother-country, is in the direct sense of 
mother, as that in which we are bom, from which we 
are produced. The dutch k intermutates with ch ; ha»e, 
kese, and cheese, are a same word. 

** The good of mother church, as well as that of civil 
*' society renders a judicial practice necessary.** 

Aylijfe, 

** Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 
• *' It is extempore from my mother- wit." Shakesp, 

^' Alas poor country ! It caunot 

*' Be call'd our mother, but our grave." Idem, 
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^*The gtopping of the atomach might be the mothbb, 
** for as much as many were troubled with uotu^k-JUs^ 
^although few returned to have died of them." 

Grcmnta' bUU. 

GOODS ATTD CHATTSLS ; 

•11 kinds of valuables* every sort of property , as 
vhen we say* these are my goods and chattels^ and 
mean the objects in point are my own, belong to ma ; 
seems my goed'a end schat fels ; q, e. this is property 
to me and value to others ; these are possessions to me, 
and worth to elsewhere, to the other; naturally in&rr- 
ing the holder of property cannot be so without im« 
parting its benefit to o&ers to whom it does not 
foimaQy belong; that the possessor can necessarily be 
■o only by emplo3ring others or sharing it with them ; 
how eke is the strictest -hoarder and miser to live and 
make the smallest use of what he has ? the phrase is 
mdefinite, and . has no relation to proportions. My^ 
mijy myt to me ; goed^ see above p, 40 ; scliaty trea- 
sure, wealth,, riches, stock. Johnson defines chattel^ 
•*any moveable possession"; and refers to the word 
cattle for its source, which he says is a word of obscure 
etymology ; nor has any one thrown any light either on 
the tense or source of Uiis term since his day, Schat 
fefSj sounds chattels ; ^s^isy is. For cattle see below 
wt art. BEAT. So th^t goods and chattels^ are as pro- 
per^ and its natural consequence ; viz, that of being 
iiscnil to self and others. When we say, tliat's a fine 
team c^ cattlCy in relation to a set of horses in a 
waggon ; it is in the original import of oxen^ as the 
animals once alone used with us for all purposes of 
draft; and which still are so in some parts of this 
country, and in other parts of the world entirely so ; 
for instance, Spain, China, Italy ; &c. a woodcock ; 
as the bird with that name; seems, er wey hoed 
Icoek : q, e, in this case the cook preserves the entrails ; 
here the viscera or bowels are not thrown away by the 
cook; as is done with most other birds ; 7vey, weyde, eii- 
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trails : Iwed^ hbedty keeps, preserves ; kock, cook, with 
which the latin coquus, the italian cuoco and our cook 
are one word ; er rosy hoed kock sounds a woodcock t 
which in dutdh is sneppe, whence our snipe. But the 
french cuisinierey cook, and cuisine, kitchen, are from 
kuyse, ktise, a grinder tooth, and is as kuys inne ; q. e. 
providing for the tooth, preparing that which is to be 
eaten, kitchen, pronounced kicehen, is possibly the 
same word with the dutch keuchene in a same sense 
. grounded in koken, to dress victuals, to cook, whence 
also the italian cucina, kitchen, and ctunnare, to cook ; 
hut see V. l.p, 156. /. 8. Johnson grounds it in the 
welsh kegin^ but does not say what that is ! 

" Nay look not big, nor stamp, nor stare nor fret, 

** I will be master of what is my own, 

" She is my «oods, my chattels." Shakespeare, 

" Honour's a lease for lives to come, 

** And cannot be extended from 

" The legal tenant ; 'tis a chattle 

" Not to be forfeited in battle." Hudihra^, 



« 



That give'st to such a guest 



*^As my poor selfe, of all thy *goods the best.". 

Chapman, 

. * Goods cannot be here in the import of furniture, as Johnson 
makes the term ; for that is not what the host gives his guest ; but 
evidently means property y and thus the means of giving the due 
comforts and conveniences of hospitality ; in fact, as explained 
above. 

helter skelter ; 

an unpremeditated hasty dispersion of persons from the 
place where they were; off on all sides in alarm. 
Seems, hie el tijer schie el tijeV ; q. e, in this case, 
off from here to there, qwickly off to there ; goes 
away from where he was to elsewhere ; he is hence at 
once for elsewhere ; in reference to somebody's coming 
he did not expect or wish to see, or else to the happen* 
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ing of some unforeseen disaster. Each of the words 
which compose the original form have heen repeatedly 
explained in this Essay, ill weeds grow aface ; a 
well-known dictum; seems, yie ro* hijd's; (/eere 
hounj ; er patje'8 ; q. e, he is out ^^orts, he is as if 
something vexed him ; he is lougin^^r attention, that 
will he the pacifying of him ; here is ill-humour, as if 
something tormenting had happened to him ; kindness 
(courtesy) is what is desired ; if that is shown all will 
he quiet, and inferring if not coaxed or attended to, 
matters will he still worse ; passion, rage, will rise up ; 
and thus in a sense analogous to that of the original 
expression. Weed of itself is an evil, and 2*//, in a 
literal sense, would be supererogatory ; besides ill weeds 
grow no faster than good weeds y if there ever were 
such things. All these words have also been explained 
except ffheere^ which is the pres. tense of yheereny 
geeren, to desire, to require, laudakum ; the sopori- 
iick so called ; seems, lavd er nom ; q, e. ui the case 
where it is taken it comforts ; when taken it cheers ; 
when used, it assuages ; lavd, the past, part, of laoen, 
to console, to relieve ; nom, nomen, genomen, taken, 
had in; see v, 2. p. 190. /. 20. of this Essay, 
Jbhnson says it is a cant word, and derives it from 
laudo, I praise ! to call kames ; to vent one's 
spite, to let out inward bitterness or malice; seems, 
toe galle nae liemrnes ; q. e. t j spite this is the 
after grumbling; these are the mutterings which succeed 
to bad feeling ; these are terms produced by bitterness ; 
galle, gall, spite, venom, bitterness ; nae, alter, sub- 
sequent to ; hemme, muttering, mumbling, fetching up 
from the throat. To call names, has no literal 
meaning. 

'Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend ; 

" And HELTER SKELTER havc 1 rode to England, 
" And tidings do I bring.*' Shakespear, 

" The husband 
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''Bids her confess; and galls her ten thousand 

[nambs/* GrcmmUe. 

" Like the watermen of Thames 

" I row by, and call them names." Swift, 

OBS. OPIUM seems, the corruption of (ifiun^ its 
name in some of the eastern dialects; in the Malay 
amjioen, Bild, 

HB IS AS BLIND AS A BEETLE; 

does not see the consequences of his doings ; seemSy 
hie is aes bij el hye innd ; aes er bi; Met hel ; q. e, 
here is provision got in by the sufferings of others ; 
'provision by such means ensures hell; in this case 
property has heea made by the oppression of ollusv; 
property made in this way becomes the eternal tcmnent 
of its gainer ; in reference to extortion in any shape, 
either private or publick; hij^ by; elj another, one 
else; %^, suffering; m92^,gotin,sounds&^m^; ^r,theie 
is this case; bi;, by; Aie^,demands; A^2,/^//e,mental suffer- 
ing, for hell is no where but in the mind or fancy ; see t>. 1. 
jj. 86. I. 5. Er bij hiet hel sounds a beetle ; an in- 
sect no blinder than any other, and here only a literal 
travesty of the original sound-sense. The poms ijf 
hell^ are the pains of the conscience. He is gone to heU^; 
hij is gatn ! toe hie, el ; q, e. he is gone ! being faese 
fin this world J at an end, he is elsewhere, he is off; 
existence here at an end, he has taken himself tvff, 
elsewhere. Gaen, the past. part, of gaen, to go ; 
hie, here; ^/, elsewhere, another place. 

^'tue PAINS OF HELL came about me." Psalms. 

''AS BLIND AS BEETLES In foreseeing this great and 
'' common danger." Knolles, hist. 
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hsjlt; 

cattle; I have no doubt, originally comprized in its 
import all ruminating animals, though now, I believe, 
confined to the ox tribe; seems, neat ; q. e, does not 
eat ; this is not such as eats ; in reference to the differ- 
ent manner of mastication, in this race of animals, 
&om that of those which do not ruminate or chew the 
cud, which is, in fact a double or complicated opera- 
tion instead of the single or direct one of all other races ; 
ne, not, never; aty eats, the pres. tense of aten, eten^ 
aeten^ eeten^ to eat; but neat^ in the phrase \a neat 8 
tongue^ as the ready prepared sheep's tongue of the 

Sastry-cook's window ; seems, ne hiefs togen ; q. e, 
ere you may see by the look of it there's uo occasion 
for any further ordering; in reference to boiling or cooking 
it; and the term is restricted to the tongue of the 
sheep ; for the boiled or dried tongue of any other ani- 
mal is not called a neafs tongue. Cattle, seems, 
kat fel ; q, e, chews victuals in another way, in re- 
gard to that of animals of all other tribes ; the way this 
race of animals feeds in,, is not that of any other race 
of them ; kat, the pres. tense of koren, kurven, kauwen, 
to chaw, to chew, in the same way ka and kaujv (jack- 
daw) ape a same word. Neat, clean, tidy, proper in 
dress and clean in person ;. exclusive, of tawdriness, 
finery; seems,, ne Jiiet; q. e. nothing more is called 
lor, nothing can be said here, in this case there is no 
saying any thing, inferring in this case no one can have 
any fiirther to say ; it is all that could be wished and no 
more ; just what it ought to be ; a neat dress, is a dress 
proper for the one who wears it, just what it should be. 
A neat speech, is a speech unexceptionable for the occa- 
sion; hiet,gehiet, the past. paxt. of hieten, fieeten^ to be 
called, to be named, to be said, to be ordered, ^e hiet 
sounds as we now pronounce neat; hence also the 
dutch nette^ net, the firench net, nette, italian 7ietto, 
and Spanish neto in the same sense. Black, in black 
CATTLE, is as hlyck ; q, e, appears, is seen, and thus as 

o 
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the nature of that referred' to is evident, known, cannot 
he disputed ; the pres. tense of hlycken, to appear. By 
most of our eiym^Aogi^VA cattle ift refenr^ to chattel, as 
when' we aay^oodtNind chattels ^ hutwfaat would become 
of the word when prefixed hy black? what would blaek 
chattel be ? It is a ihere faticiy, an ungrounded guess ; ncnr 
hur there been any source for meat (as cattle) yet siv^il 
^ neat 9 foot ^ in the sense of a i^eady prepared she^^i 
footy is in the siennas explained vcineate Umgue ;fiHft 
the dutch 'doet. From the above neat^ als of the rumi'^ 
nating clasfs of aniiilals, the dutdi have their nieten, to 
butt, as the mode of fighting of thiit race. We can't 
fi^ya ho^se(yt a/n d»8 butta. 

*^ The steer, the heifer, and the oalf, 
*^ Are f^ cidkd neat^" Shakesp. 

to RlDE K0176H SHOD OVJER; 

to put dowti a ribt at' once, to take the proper means of 
suppressing incipient insurrection; a well known ex- 
pression amotig the military; seems, toC'reydy roum 
heffle sehie code hoe^W ; q, e, prepare properly, a raw 
ferment, insurrection, should be oispersed at once ; take 
due measures, an incipient tumult requires to be axmi- 
hilated in its infancy, take force enough, and you shoidd- 
free^ the pkce^^ from the insurgents at once, give theai 
no time to do what they intended. Toe^reyd, the' 
imperative of toe^reeden^ reyden^ to make ready, to 
provide, to be prompt ; reede^ the adverb, is prompt^* 
immediately, at once ; and with the adjective rea^, reyd, 
our ready is a same word ; rouro^ raum^ raw, fresh, 
crude; heffe, the contracted part: pres: of heffen, 
aenheffen^ to ferment, to rise, to foam, to be in coo^ 
motion ; schie, entire, quite, also at once, quickly "; 
00^, the part. pres. of ooden^ oeden^ to evacuate, to 
make empty, to clear away ; hoeve, the third pers : pot : 
mood of Iboeven, beJweven, to behove, to be necesaaij; 
'r, er, there. In a literal import the travesty has xu> 
relation to what is meant by it when used. We say^ in 
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ftlrae Bense^the horse must be rauah-^kod when ih^ 
«oed is frozen ; but what has that to do here? 

iTp PUJ HIS HOUSE IN OBDBR; 

the last step of the one who has no hope of recovery ; 
seems, toe put hiase Jumvoesm oord er ; q. e. com* 
jpletelj exhausted) he is told from within submission is 
now m place ; quite worn out, nature whispers within, 
jresignanon is what is right ; his own feeling tells him 
thai; the call frqm hence oi* the one who sent him Jiere 
must be obeyed. The expression is well known, but in 
relation to the import carried by it, literal nonsense^ 
ioe-jmiy at the last extremity, drained to the last drop ; 
^sey whispers, inspires, speaks within ; houwe, houde, 
.4ie part. pres. of houmen^ houden^ to show submission, 
obedience, subjection, to treat as superior to self; oord^ 
place. Dear me ! a common plaintive exclamation on 
the hearing of soine unexpected mishap; seems, deere 
m^pp^ ' f' ■^' compasuon accompanies the imfortunate, 

S^tyii^ 18 the natural feel for the suffering one; the 
lie course of nature ; deere, the part. pres. of d^eren, 
dereUy to commiserate, to feel for ; mhifey goes along 
mth the suffering one ; m'hye sounds me ; kije, the 
part. pres. of hijenn, to be in pain, to suffer. But dear y 
yaluaUe, f^ecious, is the dutoh dier, duyr in the 
flame inipcMrt, my dear^ mij dier, precious to me, my 
j^wel ! my valued one ! Gi^ deert mij ; you excite my 
pity; I am sorjy fpr you. 

»0 PUT -TO BED WITH A SHOVEL; 

hfi isptU to bed with a slwvel, though not a modisli> 
isiStiU a well understood sentrace in the import of he 
43 dead, he's gone, he is buried, he is in the church yard ; 
8eeins,^e>^ put, toe hede, fvy^e er seMe hove el ; q, e, 
exhausted, worn down ; prayer at an end ; indicates a 
quick removal to another aboae; exhaling his last breath, 
unable any longer to call upon his Maker, shows he is 
«pon the point of taking his departure to another place, 
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(land, mansion) ; said thus a description of a death^bed 
scene in relation to the one in point. Toe^ done with, 
concluded; hede^ prayer; hove^ hof^ land, mansion, 
residence, dwelling, and also sovereign's court ; el, 
elsewhere, another place. 

A handkerchief; 

that which is carried in the pocket, and that which is 
placed round the neck ; in the first import, seems, er \ 
hand kere schie heffe ; q. e, in this case a turning of 
the hand soon takes away what was there, what was 
wanted away ; and refers to days when the haj^d and its 
fingers were the means used for nose and &Ge wipings. 
And it was probably the incipient change c^ the 
mode which gave rise to the saying of " what the poor 
man throws away, the rich man puts in his pocket/' 
In regard to the neck-cover, it is simply as that which 
only requires the turn of a hand to place that piece of 
linen where wanted ^ and Tier chef, the antiquated term 
for the female head linen or cap , is as that whiqh is 
turned (wound) round the head. Caoerchief, the old 
term for head dress, is the firench couvre chef, where 
che/ has the meaning; of head ; Urchefceint de laurierA, 
the head crowned with laurel. Che/, the latin capul, 
capitis, the italian caj>o, the Spanish cabo, cabecOj and 
the greek cephale are a same word, probably grounded 
in kepe, keeping, guarding, having the custody in rda: 
tion to the oeing to which it belongs ; that by which 
life is kept up and regulated, and without which the 
rest of the structure is as useless ; kepe, part. pres. of 
kepen. With the &c. With the above kepen, our 
to keep^ the latin capere, to take, and the italian capire^ 
to comprehend, are a same word. Tlie p and /' in- 
termix, the germanp/eife, the dutch pj/pe, the trench 
Jifre, and our pipe andjife are a same word. 

" Let se which is the proudist of them all 

" That werith or a kerchep or a call (caul) 

** That dare say nay, of that I shall you teche."CAa2«?^r, 



ti 
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The couvEBCHEiFE on a pole fttyckid she 
Ascauuce that he shulde it well yse." Idem. 



Her GOV^HCHiBiFES were large and fine of ground, 
*' I durst to swere that thei weyed thre pound 
" That on a sonday were upon her hede." Idem. 

SUNDAY:; 

the dutch sondag, which seems to me as soendag ; q. 
e-. atonement day, the day that makes up hy rest for the 
lahonr endured from the work of the others, and thug 
the day of rest, the natural equivalent for work. It's 
church ohservance is a subsequent graft of rulers and 
their minstrals. Sabbath, the Sunday of the jew, is a 
hebrew term for rest^ and thus a corresponding import 
mth that I have attributed to Sunday. Su7i^ son, in 
ftkitsuniide (also whitsontidej is in the sense and 
from a same source as sun, son, in Sunday, sondag, 
aad roJiit the dutch wit, white, and tide as tyde, time ; 
in reference to the period of the year when white gar- 
ments were worn by the newly baptized heathen converts 
as the papal expiatory observance for the time passed 
m their former unm^stified state; that in which natural 
religion had prevailed among them, and before they 
had been made the dupes of papal craft. Johnson and 
others ^diy Sunday is as the day dedicated by our ances- 
tors to the worship of the Sun I "What then is sun^ 
in Whitsuntide? 

" Our axdent labours for the toys we seek 

" Join night to day, and Sunday to the week," Young. 

*• For he then chosen was the dignity 

" Of village lord that whitsontidk to bear." Sidney, 

" And let us do it with no show of fear 

'* Nor with no more than if we heard that England 

" Were busied with a whitson morrice deince,''Shakeifp- 

HE LAID IT AT HIS DOOR; 

a usual phrase, in the sense of hxing the blame of soi^^ 
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has, can or will be denied by any rational being; that 
which is the fact and consequently cannot be undone ; 
t\ te, entirely, quite, too, as in too true, i. e. undenia- 
bly true. \Ruwt, the part, praet. of rumen, roumen, 
roefiwen, to quiet, to set at rest, to compose; ingerman 
ruhcn. True (formerly trewj 1 take to be, te rutve ; 
q. e. completely at rest; and thus definitively sure, 
certain. True to his God, sure, certain, hb mind set 
at rest in regard to his God, sure of his Maker. True 
to hit country, to be relied on in regard to his duty to 
his country. Home Tooke fetches truth and true 
from the anglo-saxon treowan, (the dutch trouwen) to 
confide in, to trust to ; but what has either of these 
terms to do with confidence or trust I truth is decided 
undeniable certainty ; trv£, past certainty, undeniably 
sure. He seems to have confounded truth with troth 
(faith) and true with trorc (faithful) which are both con- 
nected with trouwen^ but have no relation to the terms 
truth and true. Mistaking the true source and con- 
sequently import of truth, he roundly asserts that there 
is no such thmg as eternal, everlasting or immutable 
truth, while from its proper source and consequent 
import such epithets are its essential qualities. A man 
may say what he believes, but it may not be truth. 
He says, " two persons may contradict each other, and 
" yet both speak truth, for the truth of one person may 
'* be opposite to the truth of another" ; that is, accoro- 
ing to him, truth and troth were a same word ; while 
in fact the one is certainty and the other possibility, 
decided certainty, and possible happening. He says 
further, " truth supposes mankind ; for whom, and by 
" whom alone the word is formed and to whom only it is 
applicable." And is not this the case of every word 
in every language ? Troth formerly trouth, is evidently 
as the past participle of trouwen, viz,, trouwt, that 
which is confided in, that which is believed, and thus 
faith or credit given, but is that not truth, which is 
certainty ; while credit or confidence is eventual and 
dependent upon accident, upon being duly given or used. 
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Whin lie mf^ that time i^ no auch thing m i»l0nia/ 
$adimn%i(mkiru$kfheu furdj wioDg, forimj bj- 
gone event or happening, as respects the nappening or 
narinff taken plaoe of ^at fiu;t, is an etemattaid tm* 
mmu£ie truiJkj as to its having jpoBsed and taken 
piaee ; for in so &r it is that which has been and can 
be neither changed^ undone^ or recalled; and thus an 
eternal and tmmukible thin^ ; and its event or happen' 
m§ a tnrik or eettled eertainty, Chaucer has, by my 
tremUhy i ^ by my ciedit with you, by your &ith 
mme. 

*^ AU TB^THS are equaL Veritas nan reemf magk ac 

[mhusr Walk. 

Of a TRUTH, Lord, the fcmgs of Assyria h^ve de- 
stroyed tue nationf." t Kmge xix. 7, 






'* The darkness is past and the iraiiTB light now sbineth." 

Job. 

^The afflicted state, divided in their troth 
** And partial j^is/A, most miserable grown, 
** Endures the whole." Daniel e cimlnHir' 

**ia TROTH, thou ar't able to instruct grey hairs." 

Addison. 

f'PUnjghv to gp f^xsM depend upon the truth of 
" the ixop work." Mot^Hfner, 



* * So youqg apd ti^ub ! 

*^ Let it be so, thy trutp theia be thy dpwpr." SJtakesp. 

"Bide more than thou go^ 

*^ Learn more than thM trowrst." Shaheep, 

**ThoQ sfiyest that I am a kynge, and to that I was 
^- bpme, and for to declare to the worlde that who soo 
''be of TROUTH will here my wofde* Than sayde 
" Pylate, what is trouth ? by thy worde diere is lytele 
"trouth in the worlde. Our I^ud sayd to Pylate, 
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VBLOVt ; 

spite in ii^>eech, sarcasm; seems, tr hd'n tiye; q, e, 
anger at its height brines on vexation ; when one is in 
a passion he speaks with ill temper, says disagreeaUey 
biting, bittiBrf sarcastick things; and m» no reference 
to any covet or disguise bf tarms as explained by Swift 
and Johnison, but silnply to a spitd&l Ul-humoured 
an£;ry turn of conversation. The greek eironeia^ the 
latm ^onia, and Bretich tronie are a same word willi ii» 
and explained by etymologists as dissimulation, difr- 
fi^ised sarcasm, and derived &om eiron^ dissimiilatfflr, 
hypocrite, dissembler; but whence that term? Ironp 
would thus be spite in masquerade; but if so, no body 
except the speaker or user of it would find it out 
Where is the root to be found? certainly bot in the 
greek or latin; and I have scarce a doubt of, iu ho^ni 
fq. e, in high anger) being the true ground of eiren^ 
dissembler. Cicero terms it, urbana dissimulation 
civil hypocrisy; sine ullk iron^ mehercle loquar^ I 
speak, so help me heaven, without any equivocation, 
openly and plainly, but does not say whence or why it 
has that meaning ; there is no anedogous source for the 
word either in greek or latin. i>„ i/rre^ erre^ ire, an- 
^er, passion ; ho^ high, at the top ; 'ti, m ; hpe^ vex- 
ing, tormenting, teazing, the part. pres. of %^ie, to 
distress. 

lantuorn; lantern; 

for both ifpelHttgs are right, though Johnson deems the 
first wrong ; the dutch lanterne, lateme^ with which 
our own, the french lanteme^ Italian and f^NttHiAi 
lantema, and latin latema ate a saone word ; seems, 
laeyent heme ; q, «. Iflaming point ; t(H> wit^ a blase; 
li^ht at the iribazp end ; and thus a lighted extremity, 
which constitutes the purpose of the lanthom, without 
reference to its being enclosed or not ; many conftinnrtal 
light-houses are called lanthoms and are mere unen- 
closed lights, as probably aU were originally. A jack- 



o-lanihomj is a naked light tiut mo^es on as we drive 
it bfllbie lu. Jtn homM man ii the Unthorn, guide, 
lijB^ tbaX which is to be followed of bis kind, species. 
Laeyent^ the part, of laeyen^ to flame up, to blaze, to 
flare; hat^j heme^ lihe old dutch horen, horinck^ 
heme^ ptiioft, abrie, comer, extremity. The hfym$ of 
a iSl b ftfima^ are nie points, purposes, ends, of a diflicult 
question, argument^ disputal subject. In dutch heme^ 
nirn^ has also the import of brain, as the summit or 
top df the frame or body. Heme, with us has the im^ 
port of comer, angle, and also of heron, as the bird 
with jitt kmg hornlike shaip-pointed beak or end of 
itsllnaiie; h^'^en sounds horn. The french say les 
oreilles me coment, I have a strange noise in my ears, 
my ears are sin^g (a well-known expression in the 
sense of an unusual noise in the ears, often felt and 
herdlyf serveus, weak, flmciful persons) has been also 
turaed by the iresu^ into the import of hearing some- 
thing concerning self that others would conceal, and 
thus a kind of inspired notice of something; here 
eoment is the pres. tense of corner , and has nothing to 
do witdi come, horn, also com (of the toe,) but is the 
dnkh koetan, korien, karien, to murmur, as the dove, 
toeoOyte nng as the nurse does to the baby. Lan- 
iem>^n» 4 long skinny &ice, care worn countenance, 
wammikufg^n fheme^fhauwe's; q, ^. agitation, ar- 
doiai, tlMit ittiffain, head, mind, is always taking away, 
cHttiag'Of^ •dhuiiiishing the object in point (rare the 
6oe); the 'sentence sounds lantem-^ams ; hauwen, 
ksnms, teliese, to cut off; kerne, as above ; je, «ver ; 
't, «w The ^0tace cf horen, horn, seems, horen, 
hmiem^ to pfeiok, to hurt. Johnson says that lanthorn' 
mA as if a candle wepe burning in the mouth 
1 {they :m%ht aransmit the light through them ! 

* hAiog in ^HSRNisandlanis blind." Cfhaucer. 

"To ftdin nrtis lihat ben curious, 

"Mud m^civeDcy %Blke =aiid in every axshb, 

"I^ntnukraoieBcesdbritoleme." Idem. 
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-^^ God shall be my hop^ 






"MjT ptaj^ my guide, my lanthobh to my fiMt" 

Skaketp. 

^* Caprea, where the lakthorn fixed on high 

'' Shmes like a moon through the benight^ sky 

'' While by its beams the waiy sailor steers." Adduofn. 

'* A society which we call Solomon's house, the nor 
blest foundation that ever was, and the lanthorv of 
tlj^is kingdom." Bacon, 

^' Being very lucky in a pair of long lanthorr-jaws, 
'* he wrung his &ce into a hideous grimace." Addisom^ 

iCor&ers. hiding places. 2Hole; hole, possibly as ktiick^ Atldl^ 
hulk, as hold or hollow body of the boat or ship termed Aidlfc. 

0B8. Bilderdijk avows that he was never able to. 
trace t^ie source of lanteme^ nor has any odier 
etymologist. 

letter; 

as one of 'the written marks used to complete a 
written word ; also the type of one, as well as tbe samt 
congregated into words upon a substance suited to oon- 
veyance. The same with the dutch lettere^ the fiDendi 
lettrey the Spanish letra^ the italian Uttera^ and latm 
litera ; and seems a» Utfeer; q, e, obstacle formeiiy; 
impediment &r back ; the want of this was, m braane 
times, a hindrance ; and thus implying that, wbieh W 
the object referred to, is removed ; and so as that whin 
has removed a principal obstacle to the ccnnmunieatjflB 
of what is in the mind. Before letter^ sign^ or muk 
came into use, thought could only be conununioaftsj 
by .personal intercourse, or, at second hand, by mniiogi 
l!ne expression regards, the general state of Mxsielj 
previous to this invention and has no relation to uxj 
thing else than the change which supervened to tfait i 
state in this regard. To put letten together; leUtf' 
pres9; hewroteme a long letter full of nem$ ; vn 
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expressions . which imply the three meanings of the 
tenn lettef. Lette^ hindrance, with which our fe/, 
obstacle, is a same word ; eer^ ere before, 

"Thou whoreson Zed, thou unnecessary lbttsr." 

Shakesp. 

**The secret lets and difficulties in public proceedings 
^ are innumerable and inevitable." Jaooker, 

^ The letter of the law" ; is the words of the law, the 
SYident meaning of the law. 

amen; 

closed, concluded, in regard to what lias preceded; 
denoting the termination of what has been said or 
done ; seems, er m^ 'n ; q, e. herewith stop ; with his, 
done; after this, no more; after what has been read 
or said, Che rest is wifhin, not spoken, -not let out; m^^ 
meky mede ; witli, together with ; i/i, within, as when 
we say withm me, in the sense of in my mind, breast, 
thought; and thus amen is as announcing a close jto 
ipearan^, praying. The term belongs to the french, 
toe Italian, the Spanish and the dutch in a same form 
and sense. Has been an unsolved dilemma to all ety- 
mologists, and held to be a Hebrew word. Tiie Span- 
iards use the term in the import of conclusion, finale ; 
but jocularly, ^^ condevuiron por sets anos a gcUeras 
AKEN de doeientes azotes che ja lleva en Ids 
espaldas ; they condemned him for six years to the 
SBlleys byway of finale to two liundred lashes which 
£e had already carried off on his shoulders, back. 
Amen, cmien / al eielo llega ; prayers reach (are heard 
in) lieaven. Er m^'n sounds amen^ and carries the 
tee import of the word. The Hebrew term, as ex- 
plained, by various hands, seems as far fetched, in 
point of meaning, as the land is from us whence the 
term is said to come. The latin and greek have no 
equivalent tei-m either in letter or meaning. It is 
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SsiUe the term nutfbe at er m'ke^n; f. #. iMiwith 
le witb^ koreby at an wA^ A^at, bence^ away» oi^ 
which comes to the sama things 

4 ByDWJJJKP von HIS QLimm; 

an equal return ; as ffood as was given ; a tit for tat ; 
the one not b^iind l^md with the other; seencui er 
nmns'l hand voar^ hisse heel ^ver ; (« e. danger ap^ 
pearing from the hand of the one whispers wifliin tne 
Other he should raise up his utmost enertiom to opp^ 
it ; the sight of menacing misdiief from the ooe in PObt 
says from within to the other he should bestir himself (use 
his utmost exertion) to rep^ it ; and thus as the natu- 
ral feel and safeguard from apprehended danger ; rouw^ 
mischief, hanUi distress, dlsturbancesi with which pur 
raWf in the same sense is a same word ; to make a 
TOWf is to make a disturbance ; el^ any one, the other 
one; hand, as with us» and here par^ pro tota^ Ae 
man it belongs to ; hoe^ the pres. pot. of ho^en^ hogen^ 
toraiseup;^r^r, zeal, exertion; voor^ veur^ boore, 
in advance. Bouw el hand, sounds Rowland; voor^ 
fer; in its direct sense it is before f ho$ 7 ^ter^ 
Oliver. 

TIT VOB TAT; 

a quarrel b^gun, a combat engaged, a dispute Qom- 
Oienced; consequently enmity, mutual bitterness prOr 
dpced; seems, tichte voere i'hate; q. e> inoulpattal 
leads to hatred, he that blames may expect iU<-wiU m 
return; finding fault is the way to pe hated ; and^ui 
the natural return of one for the other in respect tp 
the giver and receiver; tichte^ accusation, caDingto 
account ; voere, the pres. pot. of voeren, to lead to, to 
further; haete, hate^ hate, malignity. T!b» direct 
dutch equivalent for tit for tat, is mmp cp ; q. e. the 
fight begun, the combat commenced, in relation tQ the 
one party and the other ^arty of the strife; chi, cki, 
interchange with t, the latm tectum^ the german taek, 
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the fkreneh^ tciir Italian tettOf and our thatch^ are a 
lame word with the dutch taefc^ dacky covering roof, 
without relation to materiaL 

TO tsazb; 

to pick, to unravel, in relation to flax or wool ; as well 
as to vexy ftret, torment, importune, is the dutch teesen^ 
in both ^e same meanings; cTonnosele wert meest 
ffeplukt endgeteesi; q.e. itis theharmelss inoffensive one 
that is the most pillaged and pestered ; wol teesen ; to un- 
ravel, comb wool. To cark, to harrass, to torment, 
to torture, in reference to mental suffering ; seems, ge- 
Jujorcken r q- e. to harrow up, to rake up ; and thus as 
Hareken^ hercken, to harrow up, to rake up ; with the 
completive prefix ge. From ha/reken^ horckeuj to 
listen inth attention, to attend to what is saying, sound- 
ing, we have also our to harkeuy and to hark in the 
same sense. Hercken has also the import of to 
fix, to remain or keep fast, and with the expletive ge^ 
fleems the root of the french carcan^ pillory, and the 
latin career y prison, as that where and by which the 
culprit and prisoner are kept from going away, held 
&st. Corking carCy is harrassing, disturbing care. 



•" He down did lay 



** His heavy head, devoid of careful cabk." Spencer. 

" Nothing can supersede our own carkings and con- 
*' trivances for ourselves but the assurance that God 
" cares for us." Decay of piety, 

** It HABROws me with fear and wonder." Shakesp. 

" Amazed I stood, harrowed with grief and care." 

3Iilton. 
TO follow your nose; 

you have only to follow your nose^ as the crusty reply 
to, wliieh is the way to wliere I am going ? seems. 
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toeval, lourv, uwer no's ; q, e. chance, my cool fdlow, 
is your business ; chance you careless fellow, b your 
affair ; implying, and not mine ; in reference to some idle 
haughty or impertinent questioner, or else to some sulky 
one questioned ; whence else such a reply ? Now used 
in the sense of to go straight on by way of modifi-. 
cation. In literal sense the phrase has no meaUine. 
Toeval^ chance, accident; umer^ your; w8, woo, iiooa, 
business, affair, want. Lauw, louw^ cool in habit imd 
nature, cold, indifferent, nonchalant. 

^' The main maxim of his philosophy was to trust to 
'^ his senses and follow his nose/' Bentley, 

OBS. Our low, as dejected, cool in regard to others ; 
indifferent to all else but that which troubles, is the same 
word with the above lauw,louw. The same lettered term, 
viz,, lauw, louw, means also law ; with which our law 
and the french loi are a same word ; larvyer is the dutch 
lauwer, in the same import . The dutch for low, in 
it's direct sense, is laeghe, laag, which has also the 
meaning of snare, trap, and may perhaps be the source 
of lauw, law, as that by which wrong is defeated, put a 
stop to, and right protected; an obsolete import, if I am 
right in regard to the source. 

A JURY; 

seems, erfur hije ; q, e, there is that which some oc- 
casion sets to work, that which some event calls into 
action ; hxA juryman, is the same phrase with the ad« 
dition of man; but in fact though one he has the 
undivided power of all ; in as far as no verdict or de- 
cision can be given but by an unanimous agreement ; 
one and all. Ajury-mxist, is an occasional mast, used 
only when called for by accident, when the main-top- 
mast is blown off by a storm, or otherwise lost ; and 
is the above original phrase in relation to a mast ; and 
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tnast is the dutch, mast, with which also the french 

iroa^v fnastj ma» and the Spanish mastel are a same 

wordy and seems, the contraction of er nC haestc ; q. 

«, by means of this haste is made ; it is this which helps 

• to get on, forwards, in reference to a boat or ship ; the 

. dutch call the pine tree, mast-boom ; q, e, the tree 

that makes a mast, and formerly used for that purpose 

tiniversaUy. But rnast, mest, has also the import of 

the seed or fruit of the oak and beech tribe of trees that 

, on which the beasts of the forest or park feed and 

. fatten, that which feeds them, and then seems formed 

from, er m' aest ; q, e, thereby fed ; by this victualled, 

. on this it is thriven in reference to the animal of the 

forest or wilds; aest, est, geaest, the past. part, of 

. aesen, esen, to feed, to take food into the stomach or 

within; w', jw^, with; ^'^, some. 



•" And drawing down the mast, 



** His vessel moor'd." Dryden. 

^^ The oaks bear mast, the briars scarlet hips : 
** The boimteous housewife, nature, on each bush 
*' Lays her fiill m^s before you." Shakesp, 

" Trees that bear mast, and nuts, are more lasting than 
'** those that bear fruits ; as oaks and beeches, last long- 
** er than apples and pears." Bacon, 

HE DOES NOT KNOW A HAWK FBOM A HANDSAW; 

not able to distinguish one thing from another ; bother- 
ed ; seems, hij dus noijt no^ er hascke looor oom, er 
hand saagh; q. e, he thus annoyed, needs (longs) for 
his friend, in fact is nearly frightened out of his wits ; 
. he thus nonplused wants (desires eagerly) his old crony ; 
looks out wishfully for his old acquaintance, while 
fright is near overcoming (bewildering) him ; and thus 
in a state not to know what to do ; not to know which 
. way to tmm himself. Dus, thus, in this state ; noijt, 
i SenoMtj the past part of noyen^ noeyen^ to injure 

q3 
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to vex, with which our obsolete noi^, liaxm, inirt, aai 
to nme^ to injure, are a same word ; here also bdoBg 
the dutch nayse^ ofience and our n(nse^ as that which 
disturbs, annoys ; to annoy ^ to teaze, vex ; the firench 
ennoyer, ennuyer, to annoy, to tire, to bore^ the Span- 
ish enqjo^ efience, injury, enqjar^ to irritate, to weaiy ; 
the italian nqja, nafare^ in the same sense; as wdlas 
the latin nocere^ the italian nuocere^ to hurt, and the 
latin noana, injury, and our own noxious, offensive ; 
besides many other words in different dialects^ noe^ 
sounds know, and is the third pers. pot. mood of no-en. 
nooden, to need, to want ; haeeke, the part. pres. of 
kaeckenyto desire ardently, to long for; voor, for; oom^ 
a provincial term for an old friend or neighbour ; an 
old intimate, or acquaintance; in a titeral sense, eouam^ 
fincle, consanguineuB ; hands, hende, near, hard by, 
handy to, at hand ; saegh, saagh, fright, terror, and 
travesties by sound into saw, as saeghe, saying, narra- 
tion, does into saw, saying; see t?. 1./?. •169. F^dor 
oom sounds ^rom ; v and /"a same letter; any number 
'Of consimilar vowels sound as one. 

<''Sir James has his wits about him, and lie thinks he 
** KNOWS ▲ HAWK FROM A HANDSAW, but he is grievi- 
<* ously mistaken." Morn. Chronicle. Sept. 4, 1836. 

••* ITet evre and among (sothely to saine) 
^' 1 sufiire noib and mochil paine." Chaucer. 

"" And traitouis, that -ame envious 
*^ To NOiSN me, be so coragious.'' Idem. 

" De naamen Oow (uncle) endJlfoei (aunt) worden ocik, 
^'^ gelijk elders, so in Friesland, uit friendelykheid, aan 

' alle ouden lieden ^egeven. * ' "The names of UTwk and 
-** aunt are given m Prieseland and other places, by 

^'way of intimacy (friendlyness,) to all old people." JFi^ . 

taalk. bi^drqg. In the the same way the king calls those 
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itf a oertain official rank, my ^o»m,thouffh none of hit 
lundied; andtoeo^^^n^ansan, is to humbug,tocheata 
maOyto rob him civilly; he cozened him out qfhisnuh- 
meffy he wheedled him out of his money. My behvedy is 
also a ceremonious heading of an address from the king 
either p edally to certain officials or gena^Uy to the 
peqfde en maaee ; which is as the dutch my heUmet ; q. 
€, my esteemed, valued, estimable, the past. part, of 
beiauenj louen, latien^ to esteem for worth, for what 
is made out of them, the use of Ihem, and lord is mere- 
ly the travesty, by analogy of sound, of lotted, louet, 
valued, esteemed, loved; in this sense we say, The 
LordGrod, that is the beloved God, the being we love, 
laud, praise, adore, hold the highest in our natures, 
hearts, or minds. Our verb to love and the dutch louen^ 
are a same word ; the latin latts, laadie, Umdarey to 
estimate, to laud, to praise, to value, belong to this 
stock ; laudato mro^ to the loved person, to the belov- 
ed, in relation to the one so addressed, is as the man 
either privately or publicly beloved, esteemed. Lated 
and lord sound alike, and have a same sense. Lad^ is 
the same word, mt/ lad, my dear fellow, is a coaxing 
{^rase to an inferior ; lady and lass are feminizations 
of lad. 

DOO; 

in the direct sense of that word is the dutch dogge^ 
mastiff, bull-dog ; as is also the french dogue, mastiff, 
house dog, blood-hound ; and in those dialects restricted 
to the largest of the kind, but in ours extended to the 
genus. Bilderdijk holds the terra to be grounded in 
dofy as in dof-^gelutd, dead (hollow, dull) sound, indis- 
tinct noise, and thus expressive of the howl of the larg- 
est species, the mastiff. Dof, in current use is lifeless, 
tarnished, dull, deadened, unelastic, deprived of lustre, 
frosted, and has do-^en, to do for, to kill, to destroy, to 
^aden, for its thema; whence doof, deaf, dood, aead, 
done for. The dog in dog-foop, is the same word, and 
suggested by the howl or dead dull bark of the he or 
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male of that race, one which is not made by or heard 
from its female or she, and thus the tjrpe of the he of 
the species. FoaXy is the dutch vasch, vosse, vosy and so 
i& the german fuchs in the same sense ; grounded in 
the thema vo-eriy to yield to the touch, to feel soft when 
touched, of which voelen, to feel, is the frequentative 
form, and thus in a same relation to the feel of the fur 
or outside of the skin of the animal in question, of 
which it is a characteristick mark, and for which some 
of its foreign species are highly prized and reserved for 
the use of the court, especially in Eussia. 

''* The same ill taste of sense will serve to join 

** Dog-foxes in the yoke, and sheer the sw'me "Drt/den, 

^* The rox barks not when he would steal the lamb." 

Shakesp. 
Jl king; 

43eems, ergehinge ; q, e, there depending on ; hinging 
on ; turning on ; hanging on ; and thus the one or that 
upon which the course of aO^rs of the community in view 
•depends ; the one to whom the keeping it together as it 
is belongs ; and has no relation to either sex, election, 
or descent. The King of Kings; the Deity, the reg- 
ulator of all that is ; the one upon whom all hinges 
depends. The king of a country ^ is the chief mana- 
ger, regulator, of the general concerns of a country, 
and the responsible head of the nation. Gehinge, the 
part. pres. of gehangen^ gehengen^ gehmgen, to hang 
by, to hold by, to depend upon. We say, it all hinges 
upon thiSy and mean it all depends, turns, upon this. 
G, ge, k and <?, are the representatives of dialectically 
intermutating letters ; the dutch kryten, kryten^ the 
Spanish gritar, the italian gridare, the french crier, 
and our to cry, and to grate, as to make a displeasing 
noise are a same word. ^ king at arms, is the diviser 
and regulator of armorial &ncies. A kin^jfisher, as 
the bini, has been already accoimted for. The term 
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kinff has been referred by others to the dutch honing 
(grounded in Jionnen^ to be able, powerful) ; but by 
what analogy of conversion can that be? while the 
above given seems to carry the sound sense of the term, 
and agrees in source and import with the latin rexy 
regiSy rege, (king), evidently deriving from regerCy 
rectuSy to rule, to (fireet, and that from the dutch rijgeny 
r^gheUy rechten, to rule, to direct. King, gives the verb 
to king. From the above hengen (without the prefix ^^) 
the dutch have their term Aen^«/,stallion, stone-horse,as 
that upon which its race depends,that without which the 
horse kind could no longer be kept up. Kingcup, other- 
wise huttercupy w&ai^ gehing-kcm ; q, e, the cup (flower 
cup) upon the appearance of which so much depends ; 
it*s opening being the sign of the due state of the mead 
in regard to season ; and the mead or meadow being as 
that on which a main part of the food of mankind de- 
pends ; gehingy as above explained ; kopy cup. 

" Ferdinand and Isabella kings of Spain." Bacon. 

" Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 
" Fair is the daisy that beside it grows.'* Gay. 






•" The great King of king$y 



Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
That thou shalt do no murder." Shakesp, 



u 



England is so idly kino'd, 



" Her sceptre so fantastically borne, 
•* That fears attend her not." Idem. 

OBS. Thb king's evil ; as the well known hereditary 
scrofulous distemper ; seems, de gehinge's ejiel ; q. e. 
the ruling principle here, is cruel continuance ; the na- 
ture of this is perpetuated suffering; indefinite endurance- 
both in regard to what is to be borne by the afflicted 
one^ as well as as to its irremediable and transmissable 
nature, and thus a curse to him or her and to the pro- 
geny of either ; a family curse. It has nothing to do 
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with rayiUip or the exploded farce of the king^s touclk> 
for its cure ; a conundrum suggested by some sjcopliaiit 
or bigot from the identity of letter and sound of the term' 
km^ in both instances. I believe Queen Anne was the last 
to expose herself bj enacting this folly. 

'^ Sore eyes are frequently a^species of the king's bvi£.'' 

Iflseman. 

A TSMPI.S 

(plural temples J; a facial angle; a comer of the lace;., 
seems, er timp hel ; q. e, a clear comer ; a. naked 
angle ; in relation to the head or face to which it is a 
completely hairless smooth spot, and thus distinct 
from the rest of the £a.ce in mankind. Timp^ comer, 
angle ; hely clear, bright, distinct, not covered or conceal* 
ed ; i and e interchange dialectically, him and hem are 
a same word, and so are to tire and teren^ teeren^ to 
wear out, to weary. With the above timp hel^ the latin 
tempus ftemporaj, the ital. tempia, and french tefjyoe 
are the same, as well as our own term. It hasta Ta^o 
per tempus utrumque, the dart pierced Tagus though 
each TEMPLE. Necdum temporibtis geminis canehai 
sparsa senectus ; nor had the scattered lock» of age 
yet be snowed his twin temples. Temporal as belongs 
ing to the temples j is the physician's belatinized adjec-: 
tive of teinpus (tempora) ^ temple, temples. 

>• Her sunny locks 



*' Hang on her temples like a golden fleece." Shdkesp. 

" The weapon entered close above his ear, 
^ Cold through his temples glides the whizzing spear.^' 

Pope. 

" Copious bleedings, by opening the temporal arteries, 
" are the most effectual remedies for a phrenzy." 

Arbuthnot, 

OBS. The greek krotaphos (temple) refers to the 
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pnlntioii or stnking feh at that part, and the dutch 
dtu^ (temple) seems connected with glaenj to strike, 
^ thoi^ usuallj referred by others to slaap^ sleep, and 
thus the part on the place of rest 

QUEXK 

(hj Chaucer, quene^ queinj ; the dutch quene^ quen ; 
q. e. mother of a fionilj; wife ; the producer and nurse 
of her kind ; and seems derived from qutjnen^ hwijnen^ 
to labour, to be distressed, to si^er pain, and to be 
as the part pres. qupnej in reference to what &lls to 
the fenude's share .in bringing forth, breeding, and 
nursing of her children, and thus as the object of na^ 
tnral penalties from which the other seac is exempt 
The queen hee^ is the sole producer of the entire hive, 
the mother of the hive, the she to all the males or 
drone$^ the rest being neuters (of nether sex). ^ 
queen^ as a king^s wife, is simplj as his ehe ; a queen 
when recent or king^ is or ought to be, as the mother 
or fiither of the people, the one who labours for their 
good, the one who acts in regard to them as if they 
were her children. PossiHy grounded in Teeenen, in> 
the sttise of to be woe-begone; to be in a lamentable 
state ; the thema of which is wee^ woe. And queenj. 
^aeeasi, the dutch qufne^ kween^.a, sterile coW; also a 
acold; aud likewise a prostitute, seems the same 
quijne ; in regard to the first meaning,. it is as a cow 'ja\ 
a state to be regretted by or vexatious to its possessor;, 
in the second, it is as in a state to be regretted by her- 
suffering partner; in the third, it is as- iu) a state to be* 
lamented oy her family and friends;: to^j.oan^,. beings 
the impletive in the one case, and vrouwiMovc^iiy in the 
other. The dutch term for queen is koninginne^ ass 
the feminine oC koning^ king. Quijne soxmds queen.. 

ACQUAIKTAKCE 

{foTOierif aqueintj , ; seems as, ^ geroent hanse ; q. e, 
there's one we are known to, one we are accustomed to ; 
a person we are used to; and in its collective sense,. 

B 



■*v 
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it is, those who know us, and we them; for hame 
has both the meaning of companion, associate/fellow, 
and also of company, association, society, as well^ 
corporation; gement^ accustomes to, makes intimate 
with, the pres. tense of rtoennen^ ghewenneny to be in- 
timate with ; and our old aqtieint^ as a>cquaintaiMe^ is 
sunply ergewent ; q, e, there an intimate, one knoWn 
to us; and a**** ^formerly a quienty a quapnij is 
likewise er gewent^ m the import of that whidi makes 
intimate, makes acquainted with, makes known to, in 
relation to the law of nature between man and woman. 
To know a woman, and to know a woman camallyi are 
technically equivalent phrases in the import of to have 
sexual intercourse with a woman ; eonsueseere^ is the 
latin synonym for gewennen ; conauetcere ^Mw 
mulierey is to know a woman in the above senaee 
GeWj gUy qu^ kuy cu, are a same syllable ; so that d^ 
gereent^ souikIs the queint^ now spelt the *♦*♦ ; in the 
old scotch shape of qaoynty\\. is as, die gewoont ; q^e. 
that which makes intimate ; and gewennen, gewoonen 
are synonymous, from the last form we have n)am$^ 
accustomed. The latin cunntiSy seems gen?enne; 
q. e. making intimate, making known, the part, 
pres. of the above gewennen, the e becoming the 
nominative terminal us in that dialect ; with this the 
french con seems a same word ; in the same way that 
the french eocombre. our cucumber, and the latia 
cucumer are one word, the u exchanging with the o, 

*' For certes, olde dotarde, by our leve 

*^ Ye shullin have qusint right ynow at eve.'' ChoMcer, 

'* What eileth you to grutch thus and to grone ? 

" Is it you wold have my queint alone ? 

" Why take it all, to have it every dele fbityj Idem. . 

•* For I wold sell my queimt 

^' I couth walkin as freshe as any rose 

i* But I woll kepin it for your tothe." (see v. I, p. 165 

*' And privily he caught her by the queikt'" Iclem, 
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** Lo how gpdely jspake the knight, 
*^ As it had been another wight, 
** And made it neither ^tough ne ^queint ! 
'^ And I sawe that and b^an me aqueint 
V With him." /£fe«i. 

<* I madin of that lefe full ^queint^ 

^ And when I felt I was aqxtbint 

*^ With Bialocoil and so prive^'* Idem. 

^' It is so marvelous and ^queinty 

'•With such love be no more aqueint." Idem. 

The obsolete aceointanee (now canrioisancej of the 
finench is &e same word widi our term acquaintance^ 
Quoi^i, as the synonym above explained, I have only 
met witfi in an old printed scotch ballad, which I have 
not bj me. 

** And Adam kkbw Sve.** Genesis^ 

SEX, when used in the absolute sense of the female 
Jand^ THE SEX is not then the same word with sex^ in 
lebtion to male amd/emale which, as well as the latin 
desmt,^ means section^ dwision^ of the species, race, 
etch b^ongs to» But the sgX, aS'Uie female kind in 
roeoal, seems, fhie sie hecks ; q. e. to this you see 
mere is a cut^ to the one you see there is a slit; and 
consequently a female, in respect to sexual differ- 
ence, and seems the announcing of the nurse to the 
mother who has then brought forth^ and as much as 
to say, it is a girl, not a boy. The phrase resounds into 
VHE SEX, as that portion of our kind which is bom with 
such distinctive maifc» T^hie^ to here, to this here; 
sie^ you see. may see ; hecV»^ is a gash ; hack^ heck^ 
hack, gash. 

^Made up, studied, pompous ; as ^Mtre, the part. pres. of iimweny 
to adorn, to prepare, to make up, to dress up; in the samiK way that 
TMUP, raw, unpolisked, rude har^, not 4ahoured, becomes n*ugk iA 

EDglisb. ^^uamit is explained under that term in this Essay \ 
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^ Expos^ to trials ; made too frail to bear.'* Drydei^ 

'^ Shame is hard to overcome, but if thx ssx once ffi 
**the better of it, it gives them afterwards so more 
" trouble." Gar^^. 

*'lb ssx£* n'y est pas beau; on dit qu'il a dSgeDetii/' 

*OBS. The french term is a literal translation of the 
esnglish one i and thus as above explained. 

CHOP'FALLBK ; 

abashedyconfoimdedydispirited ; seems aehompe yaSifn; 
q,e. caught in the share of ridicule; &uenintotIi9 
trap of mockery, and thus as the face of one who has 
become the laughing-stock of the rest for someUdng 
said or done. Schoppe, ridicule; valle^ trap, snuure; 
eehoppCj sounds chop ; iot which word 8eev,%^p* 192. 
A SLAP ON THE CHOPS; as a punishment or proper re* 
turn for some impertinence ; seems, er*8 lap^ hoofi de 
schoppe's ; q, e. there's a blow for you, iraicQlnig is 
an outrage there's a slap, mocking is an afflxmt; ana is 
as from the offended to the offender. Lap,ykm^ 
stroke; '», is; hoon, injury, affiront; sehappe^ Ae 
part. pes. of schoppeuj to ricHcule, to cot jokes apcm, 
to make a laughing stock of another. 

A coronek's inquest; 

ti legal or formal enquiry ^nd ensuing (pinion of the 
tause of death in suspicious cases; seems^ er kore 
rouw'n eer's incke west ; q, e. let there be a Iml 
opinion taken upon view of the body when tliera bbb 
been a wound ; a lawful judgment must be had Hpon 
the dead person if there has been a wound ; kif efriiq; 

which see. 3Here as gewent ; q, e, acquainted, thoreitgUy. toaster 
at 4Not of the right sort, not stMighti'orwariL, crooked^ sec ^ 

QUAINT. 
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an evident wound to be a lawful suspicion of the per- 
BOQ in question having been unduly made way with : 
kore^ either the part, pres, or else pres. pot. of koren, 
heuren^ to form a legal opinion, to decide according to 
law (rule, authority), to give judgment ; rouw'n eer^ 
at rest for ever, and thus the t3rpe of one that is dead ; 
we say, he is now at rest for ever, and mean he is 
dead; dura quies (unbending rest, sleep) is a latin 
figure for death ; rouw^ rest, quiet, peace ; 'ra, in ; eer^ 
forever, for hereafter; inckey wound, stroke; weH^ 
^eweety the past part, of wesen^ to be. A eeronerj 
18 thus as er kore rouw'n eer ; q, e. there a deciding 
(decider) on the appearance of the dead body; one 
tiuit gives an opinion concerning the cause of it's being 
fO from inspection. And probably our term mM^, aS 
tfs guest ofy that which is searched for, is no other than 
tike above meke rtest^ in reference to the import of the 
entire sentence, which implies a search; henoe the 
. IkeoiA enqu^tej le^ enquiry, hence also our queetkm, 
and the latin questw, ana the french qu^ter^ to search, 
to seek after ; and perhaps the latin qucerere^ qumekii^ 
mmrnium; kew cnanges dialectically into ku^ tiie 
dutch kwoen, kouweriy and our to chew are a same 
void* 

^ Go thou and seek the coronsb, and let him sit on 
**2ny uncle; for he is in the third degree of drink; 
" he is drown'd." Shakesp. 

CBS. Johnson derives coroner from corona^ crown, 
«nd explains him to be an officer appointed by Uie 
eronm (king) for the purpose in point. An etymo- 
' logy worthy of the pensioned idolater of royalty, but 
absurdedly groundless. The office is elective and rou^ 
etUy^ undue influence aside, has no more to do with the 
appointment to it than common sense has to do with 
such a derivation. By the country people coroner is 
often pronounced crowner ; and so still nearer to what I 
iake to be the literal sound of the original phrase. 
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A DAKDT ; 



mn effeminate coxcomb ; seems, er d^hanne dije; q, e. 
there the effeminate man is in perfection ; here we see 
a complete specimen (exemplification) of a womanish 
man ; of habits natural to the female, but unnatural to 
the male, and therefore dicigusting in him. And what 
is more sickening to behold man a masculine woman: or 
a womanish man? Hannej henne^ an effeminate 
womanish man ; also an imbecile person ; dife^ thiives, 
the pres. tense .of dijen^ to prosper. Timidity SLud 
hashfulness exemplify the womanj but disnature the 
fnan. The dutch has the substantive dante^ in the 
import of a ridiculously fantastical woman, and danUn^ 
dantinner (whehce the french dandinery and our 
dandle) in the sense of to idle away (mispend) time; 
to behave like a fool, sillily; but that is not the source 
of the term dand^j for a man may be a/bo/ without 
being a dandy ^ and a dandy without being destitute of 
talent D'hanne dije sounds dandy, a scapb guacs ; 
one whose habits are unsuitable to the rest of society, 
«eems, er tchep-grese ; q. e. from there that which is 
forbidding to us is ellicited ; thence is got only that 
which is appaling to others ; and thus one of a for- 
bidding, repulsive conduct; as disregardfiil of social 
habits ; senep^ scheppe^ the pres. pot. of scheppen^ to 
get from, to take or draw out or firom; gerese, the 
part pres. of gresen^ geresen^ to horrify, to alarm. 1 
SKIP-JACK % an upstart ; also an errand man ; seems, er'B 
t^ppefhack; q, e. there what is made (that is seen) 
bas been the effect of chance; and thus as one who has 
become what he is by chance and not merit ; in relation 
to an errand-man^ it is simply as one depending upon 
chance-jobs, over which henas no control as to their 
happening or offering themselves. Kippe^ the part 
pres. of kippen, to take, to extract from ; haehy chancer, 
bIso spelt hack ; j,'je, some. 

**' The want of shame or brains does net pvesently en* 
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'UiUe every little skip-jack to the board's end ia 
** the cabinet.'' U Estrange. 

^ DAVDT, ridiculously foppish fellow." Maunder sDict, 

GALLIMAUFRY ; 

a mess, a confused mixture in regard to eatables, a he- 
terog^ieous repast ; also used in the import of feasting, 
along with the use of the wife or woman ; the use of 
themnale belonging to the host, as well as that of hi» 
entertainment; and thus an entertainment where no- 
tluDg was wanting. But the term is now seldom if ever 
heard in any class of society. I take it to be as, gaJ^'l 
Kemae af rije; q, e, here an another mans mess 
settles the stomach ; in this case the neighbours col^ 
lecUon of eatables satisfies the appetite ; in reference to 
a dinner or meal from home, and which, as one of cere* 
mony, in former days at least, exhibited a greater variety 
of comestibles, than could be expected in a family meall^ 
but^aS has both the import of ^o//^^^io;» ox putting to* 
geiher^ and also offvife, wotnan^ female associate j and 
then the term imports both feast and use of the woman or 
women of the host ; of which the french chere entiere 
is the eouivalent. And in this sense, the expression 
could b^ong to the language of no society but one in 
^e uncivilized habits of the saxon at the period it re- 
fers to ; or to that of the decoying gambler of this day. 
Gaky Uie contracted part. pres. of gaden, gaeyen^ to 
gather, to collect, to put together, to form, to make ; 
and is also the contraction of gade, wife, female, mate ; 
l^eU another; hie^ in this case, here; mae, maag^ 
maeghe^ maw, stomach, appetite ; qf, off, from ; rije^ 
the pres. pot. ryen, rijghen^ to put in order, to satisfy, 
to do duly. Johnson derives the term from the french 
gdlimafre (hodge-podge) but that is the above com* 
bined phrase taken from us. A borb ; an ill mannered 
penKXi, a wearisome, tiresome being, from habit, man-? 
ner, triik ; seems, er bore ; q. e. mistaken behaviour, 
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erroneous manner of acting or speaking, and liiiis the 
type of tiresome, tedious, wearying, worrying person;; 
er, erre, erring, wrong ; bore, gesture, conduct, beha- 
viour, bearing. The word is in Wilcocke's Dictionary 
but not in Johnson's, though in common use in society. 
A FUMBLER, in the cmstomary import of that term in 
all its directions of use ; the dutch fymeler, femeler^ 
trifler, doer of nothing with the desire to do some- 
thing ; ineffectually ardent, but has also the meaning of 
one who has to do with a woman ; the substantitre of 
fymeleriy to fumble, also to know carnally, to copulate. 
A HOG, a two year old full grown sheep, and also a full 
f^rovfVL swine ; er hoge ; q. e. there that which ghret 
hope, that which gives pleasure to see, in reference ta 
the owner, who then sees the fitness of the animal which 
has attained the complete size and state for all the put* 
poses for which he wanted it ; in the sheep, for sheenng, 
meat, production of race, ^c, in the swine, forbacoUi 
pork, generation, &c., hoge, the pres. tense of hogen^ 
to delight. HOGSHEAD, the dutch ogshood, ockshood^ 
in the same sense and seems as, oecke's hood ; q. e* the 
summit of augmenting, in reference to vessels as hokU 
ers of liquid, and thus as the most capacious of all 
liquor vessels as containers of that which is in habitual 
use for liquor, drink ; oecke, the part. pres. of oescfon, 
to increase, to make addition to, with which our to eiCj 
it a same word ; hood, head, top, summit. 

** They fling up one of their largest hogsheads ; I 
drank it off, for it did not hold half a pint" Snf^. 

**They have a dance which the wenches say is a 
" OALLiiiAUFBT of gambols, because they are not inV 

Sha^bop. 

♦*Sir John affects thy rtn/e, 

-" Why, sir, my fo^e is not young, 

•" He woes both high and low, both rich and poor ; 

^ loves thy *qallimaufbt, friend." Shaksfp, 



** The H0«, that plows not, nor obeys thy call 

** lives on the labours of this Lord of all." Pope. 

* That is, your housC) your woman (wife) ; your table and all 
die convenience he finds with you, and which he is desirous also to 
share with you. 

The davghter's -cemplaint to the mother against the hushand she 
has given her. 

** Zjnheti is as ien turf 

" Want hy en kan my niet^97i€^ii, 

** Fumele, fymeU, fymelen ; 

" Ai was't ook dat ik Sturf." /. Fos. 



Ffmeien, fymekn, is the same word with wemelen which seems as, 
wvnii aien ; wamme, womb, and the frenchybnm^ are a same word ; 
i^len, to inflame, to ex<cite, to irritate. The b in fumbler is parer- 
gical, as ita tumbUr, which is the dutch <^u^m«Zer, and in to crumble, 
the dutch krwjmehn, 

A luncheon; 

someihiDg eaten cursorily between the regular meals. 
A thing known only among the easy listless classes of 
Ijfe ; nobody hears of the labourer's or operative's luri" 
eheon. Er luy inn ! schie hoon f q. e. there, lazy 
oine^ cram I a perfect, shame J here, listless one ! 
fiD jour guts ! fy, for «hame \ and thus including the 
jBenses of idleness, quickness, cramming, and reproach^ 
the true characteristicks of this wanton repast, when 
viewed in relation to the scanty hard earned necessitous 
meal of the operative, taken for the sheer support of 
an ever occupied ewtence. The travesty has since 
served for the name of an eating for which no rule of 
social drder had contrived one ; of luncheon^ lunch is 
fiEtmiliar abreviation; whence the verb to lunch. Of 
course the term^ as designated by the form of the an» 
tient phrase, is in reference to days when the dinner 
tim6 of all classes was at noon, and therefore not so ur- 
gently required as when the dinner time is as now at 
seven or eight o'clock. The original phrase sounds 
hmchetm. The french say proverbially, on ne pent pas 
diner dsuxfois par jour (no one can dine twice a day)) 
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Vfheie diner (to dine) is in the ground sense of tHatt 
word- as explained in voL U p, 234 of this Essay ; so 
that^ the phrase means, that two daily repletive meals 
can he of^ no service to any one, is not required hy 
natur&^ : is unnatural, and may be hurtful. Breakfast^ 
from the natiireof^ the terjn implies a short preparatory 
indi^i&at^meal^^said supper as connected with «t£i;^^9i,. , 
«6)^/?a»/ (io)sip^, to sop) evidently a light one. Luy^ 
/^^^/^Jks^^dle,., indolent, averse to labour^ listless. 
Iintt'^^ the3 imperative of innen, to put in, to fill in, to 
ti^ein j^tt]uflli^]| ;:,s<fhie,^ohiePj sheer, complete. Boon^ 
Jhne;* sibme^, infamy,, disgrace. The term seems to 
have^Ucnifld^redi oui^ principal etymologists ; M4nsheW' 
d^vtviiig!: it tome the Spanish lonja, the knuckle «id^ 
of^a^ham-I^SlfinneFfrom the teutonick A:/^/»A:^7i,-a little 
hit;: andi Jb&nsoQ Twho defines it '''as mucH bread a9^ 
the handloaQiHold^.") fiomelutoh or elunchf 

" When fiungiy tfcou stood'st staring, like an oaf;. 

" I sliced the luncheon from the barley-loaf; 

"With crumbled bread I thicken*d well the messJ^Gayi 

OBS. The j&'enGh /^^a2<^e,^fteiinoon luneheon^- refers* 
to what we now call tea- tune. They have so true tecm<^ 
for a morning luncheon. 

A BODY; 

a per€on ; dso any natural power ;. seems, er bod hie ; 
(£. e, there command here ; there is that which bids, 
orders*; and thus the Human being, as that which alone 
is endowed by its creator with such quality orpower ;- 
or bod (command) may be here as that which is the 
command (decree) of his Maker, and thus mankind as- 
the distinguished being of the Creation ; but the first 
given seems the true source of the term ;■ hie here ; body 
^^^oc^, command, mandate, annunciation. But ^odt, as 
that which holds; seems,^o^e hie ; q, e. here domicile, 
place of abode, that in which the subject in point 
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icidt^f^:; J0 kept; that which holds^ contains, keeps. 
The body of an oety it that which holds what makes 
the c%. The body of a . coach^ a. churchy &c., is that 
which holds, that for which a coach or a church is used, 
n.ade, intended. The body of the people^ as the mass 
f^\ the people, is as that which holds and so makes to 
the eye* of the beholder the mass of people in question. 
The body of an argvmenty is that which contains the 
argument, its essence, effect, proof. This wine. has no 
body in %t^ that ia, does not contain that which makes it 
wine^ i&o spirit, no essence, no strength ; bode^ house, 
domicile, shelter, abiding place, that which contains. 
But body^ as in some body^ nobody^ \s.j?eraon, firom the 
. first :*bove giyen source of the term. .A jpoorbody^ 
is a poor person. A dead body\ is a dead person. 
^ corporate body, is that which rules, orders, com- 
mands in the place meant ; the managing part of the 
community. Jfod. hie, and bode hie, both sound body. 



-'* Tis a passing shame, 



** That I, unworthy body, as I am, 

**. Should.censure thus a lovely gentleman." .Shakesp, 



u 



NosoDT sees: me, what need I fear ? The Most High 
*' will^-notjremenibermy sins.'* Scales, 

•** There is, in the knowledge ' of 'G©d . aftd ?man, this 
-*' certainty, that life and death . have < divided .betweea 
- * • them .the whole, body, of ^mankind." jHoolcer, 

' " Senex^or^<?jp^, nunquam.awifWQ. , void- in: BODY, never 
-" in mind.^' 

OBS. Erom the above bode, as abode, containing place, 
-cover, we have our. term booth. The devul ,takb the 
: hindmost; %^q that article o.:'l./?.'ll.:But a still more 

Srobable form, of .the- original phrase, ofvwhidh it is the 
isguise, seems to.be, fhijd'evelteihecke.ydohyeinnd 
Mtn'hoest^; ^. e..to .him v^e jnisohkf uof ilhe^town^ate, 
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is the ^tting out of breath and a cough into the b«r- 
gaiu ; m reference to some fat or elderly person ; heeke^ 
the town barrier ; hi^e, panting ; hoesty cough. A phrase 
of course regarding only the saxon period when all towns 
were barriered, though still holding good in relation to 
fortified places on the continent; and inferring the 
evil consequences of being behind in point of time; 
te hecke, sounds take; m'hoesty mo^t. Almanack; 
the dutch almanack, which I take to be as al maene 
hacke ; q, e. the cutting tells all that is intended h^e ; 
the carving notifies every thing wanted to be known by 
this ; and refers to that which originally was actually a 
carved or hacked staff or log of wood, the variously 
indented marks of which had each its proper signification, 
in relation to the known divisions of time; a day 
was of one kind, a week of another, a month, a year 
of others, and so on ; and appertains to a period long 
previous to the substituted use of numericals and letters. 
Among the indigenous inhabitants of America, I believe 
strung pieces of wood are still used by way of chrono- 
logical memoranda. Al^ all, every sort of thing; 
maene, maane, advertises, makes known ; hacke, the 
part. pres. of hacken, to cut, to make an incision ; hj 
no letter. The word h as been a matter of much research 
among the learned, and by most attributed to an eastern 
term signifying the progression of time, also enumera- 
tion. By Kiliaan it is derived from al maene achte ; 
q, e, the observation of every moon or month ; but an 
almanack relates not only to moons, but days, week«, 
and years ; or else how are we to know or indentify 
them ? is it not for these that we have recourse to the 
almanack, as much as for moons or months ? 

" But the ^ calendars are the most ancient almanacks 
** properly so called. Versiegan derives their name 
*' from a saxon origin, mz. al mon aght, or the obser- 
** vation of all the moons. This (the one seen by 
** Gruter at Bome) was cut in elm, though most are in 
** hox, and some few in fir, &c. Specimens of these 
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" lo^fs may be seen in the British Museum.** Compan, 
" to the Almanack far 1839./?. 53." 

0B8. Does the tenn log in log^hook as the sailor's 
journal of time and course refer to its once having at 
first been a mere wooden tally like the almanack of 
former days ? A time-ssrvino man ; one always rea- 
dy for any job that may indicate its being of use to him ; 
seems, er fheim sie erve inge maen ; q, e, from with- 
in himself he sees that by what he is doing he may get 
property (estate) by it; and thus as one acting from 
selfinterest. T'heimy in secret, sounds timQ; sie^ 
sees ; erve^ inheritance, property ; inge^ squeezing, the 
part. pres. of ingen^ engen^ to strain, to straighten, to 
compress; irCaen^ hereby, therewith; sie erve inge 
sounds serving ; m'aen^ man. 

" Trimming and timb-ssrving are but two words for 
" the same thing." South, And our antiquated a j^r/^, 
as a slave or bondsman of the land or estate in point, seems 
as er ^ erf; q, e, there you see a part of the property, 
in him you perceive that which belongs to the land in 
point ; and in &ct with the land went also the slaves 
oelonging to it in former days, they being considered 
essentially belonging to it. Erf inheritance, estate. 

" Serf, a slave employed in Husbandry." Maunder. 

SUMMER 

(formerly somir^ aomar^ somre) ; the dutch somer^ 
held by Bilderdijk to be derived from zo-en, zu-en, as 
the german modification of to-en^ to bring together, to 
bring forwards, and so to produce, as the verbalized 
toe^ to, towards, in german zu ; whence he presumes 
the terms sooy zoo, parcel, quantity, collection ; soniy 
some; somme, burthen, load, &c.. and thus as the 
producing season, that of bringing together, assembling. 
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in relation to the earth and its fruits. To me however , 
the term appears as the phrase so om er ; q. e, warmth |, 
come round again ; heat returned ; inreference to the coldr j. 
er periods of the year; and thus the warm season, So^ i 
soGy the part. pres. oi so-etiy soden^ijQ seethe, to come 
into heat ; to ferment ; a same word with sieden^ to seethe, 
to become hot, and the source of our sodden^ boiled; 
siedend Jieet is burning hot, and'^so is sodi^h; om, 
round, about. And to simmer, as to make a hissing 
inarticulate sound previous to boiling, seems as ^ 
himmer ; q. e, seething is heard there, bespeaks itself:^ 
sie the part. pres. of si-en, sieden, with which our to ■ 
seethe is a same word; himme, makes a hissing inarticu- 
late noise, hems, hums, the pot. ^res.tense of himmen. 
"But summer as the principal beam of the roof, that 
which collects and combines the rafters, seems in tbe - 
true sense of that word, as, unaptly in my mind, explain- j 

-ed by Bilderdjjk in relation to the term as the season j 
intended by it. So that in my view of .the word, a hot \ 
summer, would be a tautological expression; but I | 

^take the adjective ^^, as here used,. to be Ad«, that ] 
which has turned out ^wbat it shoUld> be,; productive, \ 

^satisfactory, answering to that .Whidh: nature) intended it 
*to be, the past part, of ^^^^^ito answer ithe^ end, to J 
turn out right.; and/ warm in : its ; plaei^,vwoiildi be as, the j 

^contracted part. pres. .of ^wa^r^» (to insuxeutbei right,. to 

^.answer or pledge itsei£for the 6l^eet;.ynefi^)iviz.*ivaefin^. 
JTarm^ in a direct sense is the dutch Lwaevnt:; and 
hot, is the dutch heet^ noodsiaditneed^dLse.'QiSdcaiQwoi^. 
Winter, the dutch winter, 8eems,'9v' in f.eer ;q. e. as 

• the termination of that ^which > was Abetter; the end of 

^that which was preferable ;' conclusion of vwhat ^was 
rather had.;an reference, to the. more genial seasons ; m, 

vover, concluded.; eer, better, more desirable^ mote 

..agreeable ; w\wie, as, ■ in any way. ^Landlq&d, as the 
landlord of the inn, seems, the dut^h ^woids, <£?i^ 
ley end loerd of fhije inne.; q, e, this one watches 
anxiously after the^-reception of the traveller.; he: is the 

Ufne . thai .-looks .out sharply -for the ^coming i in of ^the 
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bard working man ; leyen^ leyden, leeden^ to suffer, to 
feel for, to be in pain for, of which leyend^ is the part. 
pies^ and sounds land ; loerd^ thepres. tense of loeren, 
to leer^ to look askew, to look hard after with the air 
of not attending to the object; o/^ off, from the place; 
fftey to; Mje^ the travelling one, working one; inne^ 
the receiving, the giving reception to. But landlord, 
89 in the landlord of a k^use, of a /army Src.^ seems, 
tke leend loerd ; q. e. he who looks sharply after the 
tenant, the one to whom the house or farm is let or lent ; 
leend^Xhe pa«t. part, of leenenyio loan, to lend, to let, 
tp accredit ; and sounds land. Lordr in the usual 
swse^ ccm have nothing, to do here, and has- been ac- 
ccmnted for in another page of this Essay. Bilderdijk 
thiok^ winter grounded in roeeneUr to wean, and thus 
as the saason of want ov involuntary abstemiousness, 
which seems to carry a reflection both on human fort- 
sight and the order of Nature. Besides i^ere is the 
analogy in sound? However the source I give above is 
merely a9 my vi^w of the wordr 

** If ye lose on^^ye can well tweine purchace 

•* Al light for soMiB,.ye wot wel what 1 mency 

•* instaie of blewe, thus may. ye were al grene."C%awCJ?^« 



■"And some ysong in clere 



" Layis of love,- that ioie it was to hercj 

•• In worshipping and praising of her *make, 

" And for thenewe blissfull 80mir*s sake/*/<i^m. 

•" The erth, was of such a grace, 

• V V 4 



" That it of flouris had plente, 

** That both in somrk and winter be." Idem. 

" Oak, and the like true hearty timber, may be better 
** trusted in cross and transverse works^ for summers, 
" or girders in binding beams." Wotton. 



■" After SUMMER evermore succeeds 



"The barren wimtbr with h\% nipping coid.'^ Shakesp. 
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-" If it be summer nertSf 



'* Smile to it before ; if winterly^ thou need'st 

** But keep that countenance still." Shakeap, 

■ 

OBS. Like a cat looking in the bible; explained in 
V. 1. p. 90. of this Essay, but which by a slight change, 
is made to bear an equsJly analogous and still stronger 
meaning ; Ij/ck er guit lucking in fhije by beul ; q, t* 
the rogue becomes a corpse (is frightened to death) when 
it happens that torture by the hangman is in addition 
to the sentence ; when he hears the judge unexpectedly 
direct that the question should be applied before he is 
executed ; and thus refering to the period when such 
cases were usual in this country. Hence the name of 
the^^^^-yar^atthe Old Bailey in London, formerly 
the theatre at which those displays were made; now 
replaced by tiiose of the solitary cells, a still more 
ne&rious and lingering torment than that of being 
squeezed for a while upon the stomach, purposely drench- 
ed with water by the hangman. Lycky corpse, dead 
body ; also like ; fhije^ to tormenting, torturing, and 
sounds the ; for the other terms ^^^ v. \,p. 90. B^e^ 
and hyey are a same word, but belonging to either di&r- 
ent periods of the saxon tongue ; or else to different 
dialects of it 

^* Such a presumption is only sufficient to put the person 
*^ to the RACK or question, according to the cvoU lam 
** (of England), and not bring him to condemnation.'* 

^yliffe. 

*Mate, companion; and seems as nC hack; q, e. that which 
chance has given, the one that accident has caused her to fall in with, 
and thus a guard for the female without regard to kind. 

QUAINT 

/quainte, queint, cointj ; strange, extraordinary, out 
of the way, unusual, also involved, complex, artful; 
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jeems, gewent ; q, e. turned, turned round, aside, from 
he direct or straightway ; the past part, of wenderty 
.0 turn round, to turn aside, with which our to wind is 
I same word. A qiumit sjoeech is a formal self-man - 
lered oration ; a quaint dress, a formal quaker-kind of 
:lothing. But quaint is also used by Spenser in the 
aeaning of languid, lingering, lifeless, vapid, and is 
hen as the dutch quenty quynt, gequent^ geqtajnt^ 
irom out, lifeless, consumptive, the past part, of 
ruenen^ quyneUy^ and not as Johnson supposed a liccn- 
U0U8 II s« of the above explained quaint ^ by him in 
)Oth senses derived from the latin coniptus^ adorned ! 
/ew, gWy and ku are a same syllable, queer ; whim- 
lically different from any thing else, strange, unknown, 
leems, gewiere ; q. e. turning first one way then the 
)ther, going off from straight direction ; and thus out 
)f the way, unusual, not like any thing else ; the part. 
pres. of wieren (with which our to veer is a same word) 
prefixed by the impletive syllal^le gtnr (Uu) ; a queer 
fellow is one unlike, in certain respects, the rest of his 
fellow men. a quiz, a ridiculous person, absurdly out 
of the way; always used in a contemptuous derogatory 
sense; seems, er gewijse ; q, e. mistaken manner, self- 
conceited habit, style of doing produced by wronghead- 
edness; er, ^rr^?, erring, erroneous, mistaken ; gewijse^ 
gliijse, guise, manner, way of acting ; from which we 
have made to quiz, to ridicule, to expose the absurdity 
of the person in point. Johnson has not the term, but 
Wilcocke has, in his english and dutch diet. From the 
above ghijse we have our disguise, as out of the way 
manner of dress, altered appearance, concealed in re- 
gard to either person or professed sentiments. Er, 
either as erring, or as there, sounds a as has been re- 
peatedly instanced in this Essay. 

" For clerkes (churchmen) saie we shuUin be fain 
** For ther livelod to swette and swinke 
" And thei right nought us give again 
** Nether to ete ne yet to drinke ; 



«" 
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" Thei mowe by lawe, as that thei sain, 

*^ Us curse and dampne to hell'is brinke ; 

*^ And thus thei puttin us to pain 

" With candles queint and beiris clinke." Chaticer. 

" Now thei ben queint and curious 

" With fine clothe clad and servid clene 

" Proude, and angrie, and envious.'* Idem. % 

" For QUEiNTE aray^ withoutin drede, 

" Is nothing proude who takith hede." Idem, 

" All full of colour strange and coint, 
" Uncouth and wondirfuU to sight.*' Idem, 

" You were glad to be employ *d 

" To show how QUAINT an orator you are.'* Shakesp, 

«*Asclerkes been full subtle and quaint." Chaucer. 

" What 18 the efficient cause of a king ? why surely a 
* ' QUAINT question ! Yet a question that has been moved." 

Holyday. 

" I never saw a better fashion'd gown 
"More QUAINT more pleasing more unmendable.*^ 

Shakesp, 

** I'll speak of frays, ^ 

" Like a bragging youth and tell quaint lies." Idem. 

"And kindling new his courage seeming quaint." 

Spenser. 

A DANCING master; 

in former days as he who got his liveHhood by caper- 
ings and displays of agility, as does the stage dancer of 
.the present day ; the saxon knew of 'no hired teacher of 
.-such feats ; seems, er d'hans hinge ; m^aest er ; q. e* 
vupon this the fellow depends, there is that by which he 
lis fed,;.Aaw^, fellow; hinge^ the pres. pot. tense of 
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en, Ka^ffen^ to depend upon ; m' mei^ medCy by, 
; aesty the pres. tense of aesen^ to feed, to eat. 
CATHERINE WH9EL, as the inscription of the ale- 
e ; now represented by the figure of a spiked wheel 
le image of that by which St. Catherine suffered her 
yrdom ; fhye Jcuyte reyn wie hije ijle ; q, e, for 
labourer (traveller) genuine strong beer, he that 
further is crazy ; kuyte, ale, strong beer ; reyUy 
; wie^ the one who ; hije^ hies, goes on ; ijle^ is 
foolish. THE RISING SUN, as the inn-sign so fi- 
1 ; f hije reyse inge ; seen ; q, e. to the traveller 
jssed by the journey ; comfort (alleviation) ; reyse^ 
ley ; inge^ the part. pres. of ingen^ engen^ to be 
jssed (suffering); soeUy propitiation, reconcili- 



A TURN -tippet; 

educed by a present ; by bribery ; one who sells 
Dnscience ; er taene tip bet ; q, e. there a present 
ses the understanding, head, mind ; in this case 
t bereaves of that which enables him to value him- 
and thus a description of the degrading effect of 
ry or avarice upon the natural character of the 
, and includes each of every of rank and station 
e that is biassed by self-interest ; judges and au- 
;ies who act from prejudice, interest, malice or.re- 
, in their decisions. 



a 



►uld it not be a pleasing and edifying employment 
some elderly turn-tippet of our own era to show 
gradual refinement of corruption." Brit, and for. 
9w.NoA8.p. 504. 

md top are a same word in dutch and also with us, 
p of the nose is the top of the nose ; and top is 
immit highest part ; the top of the head is the 
1 of the head, and figuratively the head itself. To tip 
Uf because ill-understood a seemingly slang-phrase, 

t3 
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is the sound sense or meaning of toe tip er rrCaen ; q, e. 
by what is done the due state of the mind of the one 
in point is at an end, and thus as the mind of one af- 
fected by value given, a present, a bribe. Tip-top is 
the mere alliteration of a same word, and means the 
very summit, tip-toe, Johnson says is the end of the 
toCy but I suspect it is as tip fhoe ; q. e. the top of all 
that we can conceive, literally the imaginary top of 
height^ which in reality is endless ; to he on the tip- 
toe of expectation^ is to be on the utmost stretch of 
uncertainty as to what may happen. To tipple to 
drink strong liquor wantonly, to be addicted to liquor ; 
seems, toe tip eel ; q, e, strong drink to the utmost 
pitch, and thus drink to an unnatural degi-ee, an extra- 
ordinary quantity ; eel, strong beer, ale ; and the phrase 
resounding into a combined verb we have used it as 
such. To tip a winky to give a hint by the motion of 
the eyelids ; seems, toe tip er w'incke ; q, e. to the 
head that which alters its state, that which makes it 
fluctuate ; puts it in an unnatural state of doubt, hesita- 
tion, in reference to the head of the one to whom the 
wink is given ; incke, the part. pres. of incken, to go 
lame, to hobble, to go on unnaturally ; the true eflect of 
an unascertained hint ; which <2 wink is. For the ex- 
planation of taene, see turncoat fc, 2. p. 214) which 
is in fact an equivalent expression to turn-tippet. 
M'aen^ thereby, sounds wmi. Taene sounds turn. 
TIPSY, drunk ; seems, tip's hije ; q. e. head is suffer- 
ing, labouring, out of order ; hije, the part. pres. of 
hijen, hyen, to suffer, to labour. The substantive 
tipple, is the part. pres. of the verb from the trans- 
formed phrase, toe tip eel above explained, teppet, as 
the uppermost article of dress when used, is the above 
explained term in the phrase turn-tippet, but het is 
there simply as use, service, advantage, and so as that 
which is of service to the top or upper part of the per- 
son, which with us at present, is \X\e female. Bet, hat^ 
haet, hoet, and our booty, in the import of profit are 
groundedly a same word. And our term a het^ a wager^ 
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is the same hei^ in the sense of stake^ prize, booty ; 
to make a bet ; seems, toe rrC hack er bet ; q, e. to 
that which chance may bring about there is also a prize ; 
independently of the happening there is a certain pro- 
fit for the one party or the other of the makers of the 
wager. Toe m'hack sounds to make, when that verb 
is pronounced broadly as at that time, and as a scotch- 
man or frenchman would now. 

" I no longer look upon lord Plausible as ridiculous for 
"admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear, and pretty 
"elbow." Pope, 

" The pert jackanapes tipped we the wink, and put out 
"his tongue at his grandfather." Tatler, 

OBS. To tip, to tap, is also to touch by the top of 
" the finger or that which strikes or touches." 

" A third rogue tips me by the elbow." Srvift, 

" Then tipt their forehead in a jeer, 

" Afi who should say, she wants it here." Idem, 

" When I saw the keeper frown, 

" TIPPING him with half-a-crown ; 

" Now said I, we are alone, 

" Name your heroes one by one." Idem, 

" He had also a tippet of fine linnen." Bacon, 



■" My fancy's still awake. 



"Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream 
"tipples imaginary pots of ale." Philips, 

"Welcome joy and feast, 

" Midnight shout and revelry, 

"tipsy dance, and jollity." Milton, 
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" Where the fond ape hunself uprearing High, 
" Upon his TIPTOES stalketh stately by.' Spenser, ~ 

** His pride' was in piquette, 

** Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet." 

Tippingf the part. pres. of to tip, to bribe, as above espIainecL 

A jackanapes; 

an insignificant booby ; a coxcomb ; ridiculous person ; 
seems, erjacke (ten ape's ; q, e. it is here as a monkey 
in a robe ; the one here is just as much of a man as an 
ape is when you have put a coat on him ; and thus im- 
plying a mere beast in human dress ; a ridiculous 
figure, person. Jacke, robe, gown, jacket ; ape, ape, 
monkey ; aen^ on ; '*, is. 

'* AVhich is he ? 



" That JACKANAPES with scarfs.'' Shakesp, 

HONEST ; 

conscientiously good ; seems, ko'nhest; q, e, actuated 
from within by high feeling ; that which is elevated a- 
roused from within ; exalted thoughts are the source of 
all done here ; in reference to the person in point ; ho^ 
hoog^ high indefinitely, exalted to the full extent ad- 
mitted to our power of conception, of the mind bestowed 
on our nature; 'w, iw, within, internally; hest^ gehest^ 
the past part, of hessen^ hissen, to actuate, to stir up, 
to set on, to excite. From which phrase combined, are 
also the latin honestus, the french honneste, Tionnete, 
and the italian onesto. It is in this sense we say, he is a 
high-minded man, and mean incapable of any thing 
low, dishonest ; hence also the dutch hoogmoed, magna- 
nimity, high-mindedness. An honest action, is as an 
action produced by high feeling, in reference to the one 
who does it ; and from its considerate and mentally re- 
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flective import the phrase can relate to no other than 
the human kind. ^^ An honest man's the nohlest work 
of God," that is, a man endowed with the utmost a- 
mount of high feeling is the grandest work of our 
Maker, as known to us here. The french say, il lui a 
donne un recompense honnete and mean, such a re* 
ward as the feeling of an honest man (mind) would 
suggest as proper. Unefille honnete^ is a naturally 
decent young woman, such as she ought to be. Uune 
naissanse honnete^ of a decent family, from parents 
devoid of reproach, incapable of that which is unbe- 
comiog to the feelings of others. Mihi et honestus et 
honoratus videtur^ he seems to me both honest and 
also valued (honoured) from being so (as such.) The 
nearest dutoh synonym seems, hoogmoedig ; q, e, high* 
•minded ; but which is also used in the deteriorating im- 
port of a^eumingy arrogant. From the adjective we 
have the substantive honesty (natural integrity) spek 
by Chaueer honeste and honestie, 

** Is this a thing to you that is honeste f decent J 

**' That such a boy shall walkin as him lest 

** In your despite, and singen of such sentence 

^' Which is against your law'is reverence ?" Chaucer^ 

** So manly was this Julius fCcesar) of herte 
** And so well loved estately honeste (propriety J 
"•^That tho his deadly woimdis so sore smerte 
" His mantel over his hippis cast he, 
■** For no man should yse his pri vite, 
*• And as he laid in dying on a traunce, 
^* And wist verily that ded shuld he be 
*'0f RON'RSTiE ^{decency J yet had he remembraunce.'' 

Idein, 

fiONOUR; 

liatund int^rity (purity) of mind and consequent iden- 
4ity of conduct in life, seems, ho-n hou'r-; q, e. high 
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feeling is cherished here ; that which is elevated is here 
that which is held dear ; integrity of mind is that .which 
is in esteem here ; ho^ as explained in honest ; 'w, in ; 
'iiou^ hou/w^ houd^ favour, reverence, respect ; unless 
hou, is as lioiidy held, kept to, and perhaps it is ; and 
then the phrase would be, integrity is that rphich kept 
up to here, A man of honour^ is a man observant of 
integrity (social fitness.) Upon my honour^ by the 
respect I have for that which I feel to be becoming 
(proper.) Honour thy father and thy mother^ be true 
to that which natural feeling tells you is due in regard 
to them from you. The latin honor ^ honos, Italian 
onore, and french honneur are the above combined 
phrase, as well as our own term. Honos est premium 
^ffirtutis, social reverence (respect) is the reward of in- 
tegrity of conduct. S?ie honoured me with a visit, 
by her visit she did that which my feeling told was 
•respect to ray social character. But honour, in its ar- 
tificial and analogical sense, as rank or privilege be. 
stowed from elsewhere than from the hand of nature, 
has no other relation to the import of the word than 
that of letter, and has been heraldically applied to a 
department with which it has no rational or natural 
connection ; for honour as rank or privilege, may be 
conferred by the vile upon the vile, by the base upon 
the base ; of which the history of all ages will afford 
but a too abundant testimony, without recurrence to 
that of any particular period. Honos aurtbus sit, 
let only that which is proper f©r the hearer be 
said. 

"Well ye wote f know J that men call honour the 
" reverence that man doth to man,'^ Chaucer, 

OBS. The dutch equivalent for honour is eer ; q, e, 
honesty, probity, decency ; and seems as, ee'r ; q, e, 
rule there, law there in reference to nature and thus as 
the standard fixed by nature for the conduct of man ; 
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ee^ rale, eteznal course or order of nature, and in this 
sense ee is used for rule, order ; V, er, there. 

I COULB MAKS KBITHBR HBAD NOB TAIL OF IT; 

I was puzzled, undecided, in doubt; in reference to 
what should be done ; seems, the literal echo of hye 
koztd make, nae hye seer heety noe V fee 7; of hiet ; 
q, e. vexing brings on coolness, after violent teazing, 
there is an inclination to form a new connexion, it says, 
let us be off, separate; quarrelling induces coldness 
in regard to the source of it, a sharp contest serves as 
an invitation to another companion ; tells us to part ; 
and thus a warning to the ill-humoured one of 
the couple in point, but carrying with it the sense of inde- 
cision in the other as to the executing of that which 
the moment of anger suggests ; and thus infers a linger- 
ing state of uncertainty along with the sense of the 
iiltimate necessity of doing what must be done. Hye, 
as repeatedly explained above ; koud, cold, indifferent, 
unfeeling ; make, makes ; of, off, part from, separate ; ee, 
marriage; t\ te, to; I, el, other; Met, commands. 
In literal expression the travesty has no rational import , 
but carries in use an inherent true sense. 

TO PLAY THE DEVIL*S TATTOO ; 

to beat or move unmeaningly the leg or hand, as people 
are apt to do when they are thinking of that which 
womes them more or less ; seems, toe pleije die, d'eveVs 
iuyte f uw; q, e, to make you do what we see, unhap- 
piness must be inspiring you ; to cause this motion, you 
must be attending to some uneasiness passing in your 
mind, you are giving way to disagreeable reflections. 
Toe, for, to ; pUije, the part. pres. of pleijen, pleghen, 
pUegen, to play, to perform. Die, this. Tuyte, the 
part. pres. of tuyten, toten, to breathe into, to whisper 
m tilie ear, to inspire ; but in the phrase of to beat the 
tattoOf as an order for the soldier or garrison to retire 

u 
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to their quarters, to come home for the night, the words 
are the conunand of the officer to the biigle^masi or 
trumpeter, and seem as, behiet de tutjte fuw ; q. e. 
order (bid) the sounding (bugling) ^^ to homey lo 
your quarters !" Tuyte^ as the part. pres. of tuytef^ 
to sound the horn, bugle, trumpet. T' uWy to you, to 
where you live, in french chez vaus ; and we say, he 
eame to you, in the import of, he came to where you 
live, to your house or home. Behiet, the imperative of 
hehietefiy heheeten^ to order, to command. Tuyten, 
is the verb of tuyty tote, bugle-horo, horn, the point 
of the horn, that by which it is displayed. Behtet, 
sounds beat ; tuyte fuw^ tattoo. 

*^ All those whose hearts are loose and low 
" Start if they hear but the tattoo." Prior. 

HE IS not out op the WOOD YET; 

he has not got through his difficulties, embarrassments, 
sorrow, grief; a well known expression among all 
classes of society ; seems, hy is noodt houd of de woed 
fheet; q. e. he is distressed, keeps aloof; grief still 
masters him ; he is pinched, keeps aloHe, sorrow still 
gets the better of him ; a sense we intend when the 
expression is used ; for what we mean is, I see by his 
conduct the one in question has not surmounted even 
yet the grief which affected him. Noodt, genoodt, the 
past part, of nooden, to distress, to straighten. Haud 
af, the imperative of af-houden, to hold off. Woed, 
third pers. pres. of rcoeden, to be affected in the mind, 
to sorrow, to grieve, to madden, to vex, grounded in 
wee, woo, wo, the interjection of grief, sorrowing, 
whence the latin xtje ! Vor miki ! woe to me ! Wee is 
also used by the dutch as the direct term for grief, pain 
of either mind or body ; whence weenen^ to whine, as 
well as woTid, wound, as that which is painful ; a wound- 
ed mind, is an afflicted mind ; to wound is to afflict, 
to inflict pain. Wail, to wail, to bewail, as to lament, 
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is the same het^ in the sense of stake^ prize^ booty ; 
to make a bet ; seems, toe nC hack er bet ; q. e, to 
that which chance may bring about there is also a prize ; 
independently of the happening there is a certain pro- 
fit for the one party or the other of the makers of the 
wager. Toe nChack sounds to make, when that verb 
is pronounced broadly as at that time, and as a scotch- 
man or frenchman would now. 

" I no longer look upon lord Plausible as ridiculous for 
"admiring a lady's fine tip of an ear, and pretty 
"elbow." P^^. 

" The pert jackanapes tipped we the rvink, and put out 
"his tongue at his grandfather." Tatler. 

DBS. To tip, to tap, is also to touch by the top of 
"the finger or that which strikes or touches." 

" A third rogue tips me by the elbow." Swift. 

"Then tipt their forehead in a jeer, 

"As who should say, she wants it here." Idem. 

** When I saw the keeper frown, 
"tipping him with half-a-crown ; 
"Now said I, we are alone, 
"Name your heroes one by one." Idem. 

" JJ? had also a tippet of fine linnen." Bacon. 



-" My fancy's still awake. 



"Thoughtful of drink, and eager in a dream 
"tipples imaginary pots of ale." Philips. 

"Welcome joy and feast, 

" Midnight shout and revehy, 

"tipsy dance, aDdjollitv." Milton. 
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feeling is cherished here ; that which is elevated is here 
that which is held dear ; integrity of mind is that .which 
is in esteem here ; ho^ as explained in honest ; 'w, in ; 
Jiou^ hou/w^ houd^ favour, reverence, respect ; unless 
hou, is as houdy held, kept to, and perhaps it is ; and 
then the phrase would be, integrity is that rphich kepi 
up to here, A man of honour ^ is a man observant of 
•integrity (social fitness.) Upon my honour ^ by the 
respect I have for that which I feel to be becoming 
(proper.) Honour thy father and thy mother^ be true 
to that which natural feeling tells you is due in regard 
to them from you. The latin honor ^ honos^ italian 
onore, and french honneur are the above combined 
phrase, as well as our own term. Honos est premium 
^nrtutis, social reverence (respect) is the reward of in- 
tegrity of conduct. Sh£ honoured me with a visit, 
by her visit she did that which my feeling told was 
•respect to ray social character. But honour , in its ar- 
tificial and analogical sense, as rank or privilege be. 
stowed from elsewhere than from the hand of nature, 
has no other relation to the import of the word than 
that of letter, and has been heraldically applied to a 
department with which it has no rational or natural 
connection ; for honour as rank or privilege, may be 
conferred by the vile upon the vile, by the base upon 
the base ; of which the history of all ages will afford 
but a too abundant testimony, without recurrence to 
that of any particular period. Honos auribus ait, 
let only that which is proper f©r the hearer be 
said. 

"Well ye wote (Icnow) that men call honour the 
** reverence that maw doth to man.'^ Chaucer. 

OBS. The dutch equivalent for honour is eer ; q. e. 
honesty, probity, decency ; and seems as, ee'r ; q. e, 
rule there, law there in reference to nature and thus as 
the standard fixed by nature for the conduct of man; 
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eey role, eternal course or order of nature, and in this 
sense ee is used for rule, order; >, er, there. 

I COULB MAKS KBITHBR HBAD NOB TAIL OF IT; 

I was puzzled, undecided, in doubt ; in reference to 
what should be done ; seems, the literal echo of hye 
Jco%td make, nae hye seer heety noe V fee *l;of hiet ; 
q, e. vexing brings on coolness, after violent teazing, 
there is an inclination to form a new connexion, it says, 
let us be off, separate; quarrelling induces coldness 
in regard to the source of it, a sharp contest serves as 
an invitation to another companion ; tells us to part ; 
and thus a warning to the ill-humoured one of 
the couple in point, but carrying with it the sense of inde- 
cision in the other as to the executing of that which 
the moment of anger suggests ; and thus infers a linger- 
ing state of uncertainty along with the sense of the 
ultimate necessity of doing what must be done. Hye^ 
as repeatedly explained above ; koud, cold, indifferent, 
unfeeling ; make, makes ; of, off, part from, separate ; ee, 
marriage; t\ te, to; I, el, other; hiet, commands. 
In literal expression the travesty has no rational import, 
but carries in use an inherent true sense. 

TO PLAY THE DEVIL's TATTOO ; 

to beat or move unmeaningly the le^ or hand, as people 
are apt to do when they are thinking of that which 
womes them more or less ; seems, toe pleije die, d'eveVs 
iuyte f uw; q, e. to make you do what we see, unhap- 
piness must be inspiring you ; to cause this motion, you 
must be attending to some uneasiness passing in your 
mind, you are giving way to disagreeable reflections. 
Toe, for, to ; pleije, tne part. pres. of pleijen, pleghen, 
pleegen, to play, to perform. Die, this. Tuyte, the 
part. pres. of tuyten, toten, to breathe into, to whisper 
in the ear, to inspire; but in the phrase of to heat the 
tattoo^ as an order for the soldier or garrison to retire 

u 
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to their quarters, to come home for the niffht, the words 
are the conunand of the officer to the bugle-man or 
trumpeter, and seem as, behiet de tutjte fuw : q. e. 
order (bid) the sounding (bugling) '*to homey to 
your quarters !" Tuyte^ as the part. pres. of tuyten^ 
to sound the horn, bugle, trumpet. T' uw^ to you, to 
where you live, in french chez votes ; and we say, ^ 
eame to youj in the import of, he came to where you 
live, to your house or home. Behiet, the imperative of 
hehietefif beheeten^ to order, to command. Tuyten^ 
is the verb of tuyty tote^ bugle-horo, horn, the point 
of the horn, that by which it is displayed. Behiety 
sounds heat ; tuyte fuw^ tattoo. 

^*' All those whose hearts are loose and low 
** Start if they hear but the tattoo." Prior, 

HE IS NOT OUT OP THE WOOD YET; 

he has not ^ot through his difficulties, embarrassments, 
sorrow, gnef; a well known expression among all 
classes of society ; seems, hy is noodt houdafde woed 
fheet; q. e, he is distressed, keeps aloof; grief still 
masters him ; he is pinched, keeps alone, sorrow still 
gets the better of him; a sense we intend when the 
expression is used ; for what we mean is, I see by his 
conduct the one in question has not surmounted even 
yet the grief which affected him. Noodt^ genoodt^ the 
past part, of nooden, to distress, to straighten. Hottd 
afy the imperative of af-houden^ to hold off. Woed^ 
third pers. pres. of woeden^ to be affected in the mind, 
to sorrow, to grieve, to madden, to vex, grounded in 
wee^ woo, wo, the interjection of grief, sorrowiug, 
whence the latin vtje ! Vor mihi ! woe to me ! Wee is 
also used by the dutch as the direct term for grief, pain 
of either mind or body ; whence weenen^ to whine, as 
well as wond, wound, as that which is painful : a wounds 
ed mind, is an afflicted mind ; to wound is to afflict, 
to inflict pain. Wail, to wail, to bewail, as to lament, 
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or grieve for, belongs to this source. To woo, to court, 
to make love to, to sigh to (ntfoTy is another direct de« 
rivative of the above fveey woo ; to woo a woman, and 
to court or ngh for a woman ; are equivalent expressions. 
Wounde, was formerly used by us as infliction, afflic- 
tion, plague, and thus in the ground sense ; the ten 
poundes of Egypt, was as the ten plagues, curses of 
ijgypt. We had also once ttke terms wode, wood, in 
the import of the dutch woed, as above given, and like- 
wise to woden^ as to nve;f,jey still, ever ; heet, com- 
mands ; but heeten has both the import of to master^ 
be in a ftiry, to rage ; and also of to ferment, and either 
sense will ao here. 

" Wo i9 me for my hurty my wound ^is gremov^'^ 

Jer. X. l^. 

" We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
" We should be woo'd, and were not made to woo." 

ShaJcesp, 

" Winds do rage as winds were wood." Tusser. 

^ On their rusty bits did champ as they were wood." 

Spencer, 

^^Vices *W0D»K to destroyen men by wound oithought'^ 

Chaucer, 
" And if so be my lady it refuse 
** For lacke of ornate speche, I would be ^wo 
" That I presume to her to writin so." Idem, 

" Your princes errin, as your nobles dothe ; 

** Quoth tho Cecily in a ^odb sentence." Idem, 

" Lo he (the judge J dissimuleth here in audience, 
" He starith and '*woodith in his advertence." Idem. 

^ I praise no woman though she is ^wode, 
" That givith herself for any gode." Idem, 
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" And eke as helpe me God withal, 

'' I trowe it was in the dismal 

" That was the ten woukdes of Effypt'^ Idem, 

" The prince, unable to conceal his pain 

" Gaz'a on the fair 

** Who caU8*d his care, 

" And sigh'd andlook'd, sigh'd and look'd, 

" Sigh'd and look'd, and sigh'd again." Dryden, 

1 Rage, are mad. SSorry, grieved. 3Angry, spiteful. 4Stormi 
like a blackguard political judge in his summing up. Courted. 

TO TRANSMOGRAPHT 

(transmogriphy) ; a true and sound sense) although 
immodish, verb in the import of to transform, to me- 
tamorphose, to change from one state into another in 
appearance ; seems, toe transse m' hoe grave (gerieve) 
hye ; q, e. the labourer digs out (fits out) the land in 
point into a trench with a mound ; by the work of the 
spade it is turned into a ditch and bank ; in r^ereneeto 
the land ; and thus the true description of the rise of 
all towns in the days referred to ; formerly towns were 
as such by ditch and mound (mount) and their ccmse- 
quent gates and barriers a^ outlets ; and sliU are so on 
the continent. By some (Boyer's diet.) the word 
is spelt with an ra, by others (Maunder's diet) witk 
an ri ; toCyixiixy ; transse^ trench, ditch ; //»', me^^ medei 
with ; Aoe, the contracted part. pres. o£Jio-en, hoghen^ 
to make high, to build up ; grave^ the pres. tense of 
graven^ to dig out, the verb oigraf\ ditch, grave ; geri^v^ 
en, to suit with, to fit up with, the verb ofgerie/\ accom^- 
modation ; hye, labouring, also working man. From 
transse, trensse^ we have our trench and to trench^ to 
<dig up, also trance as the passing from one state i4to 
another, from life to temporary death ; hence also the 
x£gench ^rancher j and .our trencher ^ as that upon whtch 
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our food was fonnerly cut; and the latin its trandy 
across, from hence to thence ; from one place to the 
other. The preposition or adverb toe preceding in 
the original form of the expression, has caused it to be 
travestied into a verb, and used for such, as in manj 
other similar instances. The verb is formal and anti- 
quoted but not ludicrous as usually supposed 

THE BULL AND MOUTH ; 

(for preface see p, 78. art, cross keys, and p, 78^ ;• 
t'hije bulle hande nChou's; q. e. to the traveller a 
warrant of accommodation, together with respect ; to 
the tired one an authority that supplying his wants is 
to be found here, along with attention ; bulle^ warrant, 
patent; the pope's bull is the pope's authority for 
acting ; hande the part. pres. of handen^ to present to, 
to supply with ; hoUy houm^ houd^ good will, attention, 
respect; w',»w^^, m^^, with ; in'hou's,m\mA^ mouth. 
The above sign is by some whimsically interpreted 
as the travesty of the Boulogne mouth ; but where is 
that? the Boulogne harbour^ we know of, but the 
river Boulogne is yet to be discovered. Besides how 
is hull and to be found in the term Boulogne ? The 
PIKE APPLE ; fhijepyne^ happ eel; for the one suffer- 
ing from travelling (hard work), let ale be taken ; for 
the tiring one a sup of strong liquor is the thing ; pyne^ 
the part. pres. of pynen^ to be in pain, to pine ; happ^ 
the imperative of happen^ to take, to catch, to snatch ; 
eel^ ale, strong liquor. The white bear, t'hije w* 
hytey here ; for him who works hard, beer; for the hard 
working ale is the best thing; the words have been 
already explained ; bere, beer, sounds bear. The bush 
IHH ; t'h^ biju hische, inn ; when tiring, self whispers, 
go in; to the tiring one his own feeling tells him it is 
time to desist and go in to refresh ; u^ you, self; hische^ 
whispers irom within ; inn, the imperative of innen^ 
to go ia, to rest, to repose. The swan inn ; f hpe 
4*mid*ji9 tfin.; to the traveller, should the le^ ^\«>r^ 
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(&il), let him come in here ; if the journeying one feels 
his leg becoming torpid (deadening), let him come m here; 
wa&j fvade, wneye^ calf of the leg, the part of it where 
fatigue is felt or perceived, and as regards its use the leg 
itself; *», m, at an end, done up, ended. The adam and 
BVB ; t'hije adem^ hande Jietfc ; breathing becomes labo- 
rious, relief is at hand; breath exhausting, that whidiwiU 
restore it is ready to be supplied here ; adem^ breath ; 
out of breath, is coming to an end in regard to power 
of action ; heve, elevation of spirits, restoration of an- 
imation ; also nourishment, food. The dutch spell 
EfX^ Heva, The «eorge and dragon ; fhijeje hoore 
Je^ hand d/rage onne ; q, e, to the travelling one son^- 
thing or other is always neccessary, competent attendance 
is at hand here ; to the traveller when tiring either rest 
or refreshment is wanting, proper attention will be paid 
to him here. The wheat sheaf; t'hiiew^htetMehke 
ttf ; to the traveller who orders, the thing is done at 
once; what the traveller directs is done in a trice ; hkei^ 
orders ; schiSy entirely, also quickly ; af off, done with, 
done. The bell savage ; fh^e Hj eeV% have eeje ; 
g. €. to the traveller along with ale any thing else if 
always here ; for the tiring one any thing that is to be 
had may be got here as well as strong limior ; A#t^, sub- 
stance, that which is substantial, solid; &^, ever, al- 
^&js; j€y something; so that Tuxce ee jfe^ is always 
something substantial; by some the sign is deemed to 
be the firench belle %awcage^ in reference to some ima- 
ginary wUd beauty, but I never heard of her or 
of those who saw her ; besides, why make her the sign 
of an english inn ? a sheer fancy from corresponding 
sound of words. The star ; fh^e stoker ; q. e, for 
the tiring one assistance ; for the traveller accomodation 
here; staJe, siaede, atade, stead, support, a place to 
stop at, a position. Thb black bear ; fhi^e bp laeek^^ 
bere ; q. e. for the traveller when he is eidiausting beer 
is the thing; for the impairing traveller strong liquor 
is what is wanted ; laecke. leakingi impairing, consum- 
iDg, wasting, the part. pre». oilaeokenj to le&, to lack, 
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o be deficient ; bij laeclce sounds hlach. The black 
hobsb; fMje hi) laecke hoore^s; q, e, to the traveller 
who is wasting there is something necessary ; £6r the 
impairing traveller that which is requisite is to be had 
here; hoare, the part. pres. of Jiooren, to behove, to 
belong to, to be proper or requisite. The bald fag'd 
8TAO ; fkije hald vest sta^ egge ; q. e. to the almost 
knocked up traveller stopping is a revival ; to the near- 
ly stand-stilled traveller, a place to repose in is an 
excitement to go again ; bald^ almost ; vestj vasty fixed, 
at a stand-stilly sounds fac'd ; stae^ the part. pres. of 
gkbetiy to stand, to stop, to come to a pause ; egghe^ the 
part pres. of eggen^ to eg'g^ to excite, to put a edge te, 
to sharpen. The king's abms ; fhijegehinge's, harre 
^nCa ; q. e. to the tiring the recollecting that reposing 
in some place is requisite is a matter of course ; to the 
travelling the coming in to the mind that he must stop 
somewhere is that whick must be, that which is ; gehinge, 
the part. pres. of gehingen, gehengen, to remember, 
to recall within fsee art, king in this vol. J ; harre^ the 
part. pres. of harreriy to abide, to remain, to take up 
an abode ; 'm tm, iriy in, at. The black swan ; fhije 
helacKs ma^'n; q,e. to the traveller a temptation, is 
he is 1^-tired ; this a tempting place to the leg-tired 
tmveller ; belacke^ the part. pres. oihelacken, to allure, 
to ensnare, to entrap ; mx&y as above. To the above and 
those given at the articles cross keys and dancing master 
are so many more confirmations of the statement made 
at the head of the first of these articles ; and that the 
various and otherwise unaccountable pictqr ial enigmas 
suspended at our inns, are the true representations of that 
which is inferred from theliteral sound-sense of the origi- 
nal saxon inscriptions over the beer or ale-Jiouses 
now called inns. What else could have sugges- 
ted such irrational and unimaginable signs as the 
cross keySy the hull and mouthy Sfc, not even if bedlam 
was let loose, and its inmates the devisers of them. 

A club; 
m both the customary senses of that term ; appears to 
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be as the dutch klup ; g. e. cut off or out, shaped and 
separated from the main body to which it belonged ; 
and thus in the one case a detached or chosen body of 
fellow-men, in the other a detached and shaped portion 
of substance, wood, iron, &c. And klop-auster^ is a 
beguine, a sort of nun, one belonging to a separate 
body of females formed by distinct rules, subject 
to forms and habits for a special purpose; as ehib 
a thing shaped and cut out from substance, it is the dutch 
kluppe^ kioppe^ klippel^ kloppel^ which seems the 
the contraction geluhhen^ to castrate, and so to cut (out, 
off, from) a part from the whole ; that ge and A;, as 
well as p and h are habitual intermutations has been 
repeatedly exemplified in this Essay. Lohhe^ is the 
dutch for lohe^ a part of a whole. Kloppe is a blow by 
a club. Kleppel, is a knocker. KUippen^ is to clap 
with the hands ; Meppen^ kluppen^ is to knock ; and 
so is kloppen^ and here we see the five vowels in so many 
verbs a of correlative import, as in numerous other instan- 
ces in this language. But this is not the source attributed 
by Bilderdijk to cluh^ as select association ; he deems it 
to arise from such society being ruled by one invested 
with a rluh or staff as the ensign of office, and 
thus a kind of speaker or usher of the black-rod. 
I never heard of such a cluh^ except the house of Com- 
mons can be deemed such and there a mace or club is 
carried by a special porter and not by the speaker, or r^- 
ulator of it. But optare hoe quidem esty non disputare 
as to the true source of the term. From the substanstive 
we have the verb to club, to put together for a purpose. 

" What right has a man to meet in factwM clubs, &c.? " 

Dryden, 

** By Godd'is bones (Gods boons) when I bete my 

[knaves, 
" She bringith to me the grete clubbid staves ; 
*' And cryith slee the doggis everichone." Chaueer. 
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A6O0 ; as the adverbial term for a state of curiosity, 
expectancy, excitement ; seems the clutch er gehoge ; 
q. e. there desiring, expecting, exaltation, excitement, 
the park. pres. of hoghen^ heughen^ to exult, to be in a 
state of exaltation, delight, excitement; prefixed by the 
completive adjunct ge. Johnson says the term is of 
uncertain etymology, but that it may be the french a 
gogo^ as used in the phrase vivre a gogo^ to live in clo- 
ver, in a state of abundance and prosperity, but that's 
our own term in a french dress. 

**In which the saints are all agog 

" And all this for a bear and dog." Htcdihras, 

X DAISY ; the flower known by that name ; seems, er 
d'heye's hie ; q, e, the time for working is come ; this 
is that which annoimces the spring as the reviver of 
field work which the foregoing winter had impeded ; and 
thus as the flower which serves as a signal for the re- 
newal of interrupted employment to the cultivator of 
the land. Heye, hye^ the part. pres. of heyen^ hyeriy 
to labour, to work. 

" When DAISIES pied and violets blue 

" And lady-smocks all over white, 

" And cuckow-buds of yellow hue 

" Do paint the meadows much bedight." Shakesp, 

PROMISES ARE MADE LIKE PIE-CRUST TO BE BROKE ; 

in literal form expressing that which could enter the 
head of no rational being, but a well-known saying, 
and when used meant as a jocular evasion of reproof 
for some detected falsehood ; but is in truth, like so 
many other of our literally unaccountable sentences, a 
travesty of a sound sense original form ; which seems, 
pije roeme misse's ; haere mede lyke pye kroesty toe 
bije broke ; q. e. the vaunting of the priest is false ; the 
friar as well as the priest swill strong liquor, the pen- 
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alty (fine, payment) falls upon the kiduetisou^on*; the 
bragging pretention of the parson is ^l siuff ; bo^ b* 
and the monk are swiggers of mead (habitual drusk- 
ards,) it is the husbandmen that has to pay tb« pip^ 
for them. Pye, capuche, cowl, and haere^ bairck)tb, 
(in french cilice) are the distinguishing ensigns of the 
priest and the monk, and thus the types ai^d personifi- 
cations of each, have been explained in the otb^ 
volumes of this Essay ; and so has mede^ as the ruiMi» 
brandy, strong liquor of the saxon day; when 
mede hof (mead house) was the equivalent of our mo- 
dern ale-house or heer-shop ; roeme, the part. pres. of 
roemen, to vaunt, to make a fuss about a thing ; misse, 
amiss, false, mistaken, wrong ; lyek, lyk, in the same 
way, as ; kroest, swills, tipples, drinks to drunkenness, 
the pres. tense of kroesen ; hije^ bee, the industrious 
one; broke, penalty, fine, mulct, forfeiture. From 
roemen, to bray of, to make a noise about, we have ouf 
rumour, the latin rumor, and the italian its romoM 
(noise). Travesty and original sound exactly alike. 

"I eat the air, promise -cramm^^ ; you cannot feed 
" capons so." Shakesp, 

OBs. The literal disguise is analogous to the sound 

sense of the original in as far as the priest and monk 

are there represented as breakers of their professional 

vows, by becoming idle drunkards at the expence of the 

community, of which they ought to be the guardians 

and examples ; but is the honest phrase of the monk 

hating heathen saxon. Nor could so profligate and 

dishonest a saying have crept into use in rationed society 

but by such means, a jackdaw, of which daw, is tM 

ellipsis as ass is Qi jack-a^s (see v. i. p. 158) ; seems, 

er fhacke d'auwe ; q. e, there is that which is ever 

hacking (pecking into) the ground ; in reference to the 

search for worms its natural food ; ?iacke, the pres. 

of hacken, to hack, to break up, to chop ; auwe, awve, 

ground, land^ field, a grow ; seems, er kraeije haufm; 
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9. e. theare a bivaking up of carrion (tbe entrails of dead 
animals) ; in reference to the worms and maggots in 
them; kraeye^ koreycy guts and garbage of dead 
beasts ; houweny to hew, to cut. a rook ; seems, er 
ruw hoeeke; q. e, there he hooks (fishes) up that 
whidi was at rest in the fftound, and thus in reference 
to the worm that has its abode there by nature. John* 
son's etjrmologies of these three terms are of a very 
different kind ; but to me they appear whimsies. How* 
fver any one that chooses can judge for himself that 
has his book. Je^jy ever. J'hacke dChaurce^ sounds 
jackdaw ; kraeye houwe^ crow ; ruw hoeeke, rook, 

A PAIR OF TWEEZERS ; 

m the usual meaning ; seems, erhyeraf furd hijse'r^s ; 
q. e. but what is there you have the means of taking 
•way ; by this, there parting takes place ; with this mean 
you can get rid of that which you wish or intend ; 
now used simply in reference to stray hairs on the face ; 
of, off ; t\te, to ; urv, you ; hpseythe part. pres. of hijsen 
to cut away, extirpate ; thus as cutting away, or off, 
parting from ; >, er, there ; '«, is. The literal phrase 
caimot have been at first in that form, for it expresses a 
iiiigle tool, not two as the plural tweezers and pair 
would make it. B and je? interchange in sound, so that 
erhy er, sounds a pair ; t^uw hi^, twee; 'se'r's, zers, 

TO BUILD CASTLES IN THE AIR j 

to Ibirge improbable prosperity in the mind, to fancy 
iBiprcH>able, if not impossible^ events ; seems toe he- 
if la keys aes t'ijle's ; mne de erre ; q, e, a complete 
^votee to idleness the fool becomes the prey of whims 
(idle fancies^) wrongheadedness takes possession of 
him ; entirely devoted to laziness the weak-headed one 
is eaten up by his imagination and full of wanton ideas. 
Toe, quite ; be-ijld, the past part, of i)len, jjdelen^ to 
idle away, to do nothing useful ; keye^ weak-minded ; 
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alty (fine, payment) falls upon tbe industmu* od»; iJie 
bragging pretention of the parson is dil stuff; both hft 
and the monk are swiggers of mead (habitual dnmk- 
ards,) it is the husbandmen that has to pay tbs pipsK 
for them. JPye, capuche, cowl, and haer^^ baircloih, 
(in french cilice) are the distinguishing ensigns of the 
priest and the monk, and thus the types ai^d pemomfr* 
cations of each, have been explained in the otbw 
volumes of this Essay ; and so has tnede^ as the runv 
brandy, strong liquor of the saxon day; wb« 
mede hqf (mead house) was the equivalent of our mo- 
dern ale-house or heeV'Shop ; roeme, the part. pres. of 
roemen, to vaunt, to make a fuss about a thing ; misse, 
amiss, false, mistaken, wrong; lyek, lyk, in the same 
way, as ; kroest, swills, tipples, drinks to drunkenness, 
the pres. tense of kroesen ; Hje^ bee, the industrious 
one; broke, penalty, fine, mulct, forfeiture. From 
roemen, to bray of, to make a noise about, we have out 
rumour, the latin rumor, and the italian its romcr§ 
(noise). Travesty and original sound exactly alike. 

"I eat the air, VB.owiSE'Crammed ; you cannot feed 
" capons so." Shakesp. 

OBs. The literal disguise is analogous to the sound 
sense of the original in as far as the priest and monk 
are there represented as breakers of their professional 
vows, by becoming idle drunkards at the expence of the 
community, of which they ought to be the guardians 
and examples ; but is the honest phrase of the monk 
hating heathen saxon. Nor could so profligate and 
dishonest a saying have crept into use in rational society 
but by such means, a jackdaw, of which daw, is m 
ellipsis as ass is of jack-ass (see v. i. p. 158) ; seems, 
er fhacke d'amve ; q, e. there is that which is eret 
hacking (pecking into) the ground ; in reference to the 
search for worms its natural food ; hacke, the pres. 
of hacken, to hack, to break up, to chop ; auwe, <ntwe^ 
ground, land^ field, a grow ; seems, er kraeife houme; 
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relle; taps hie' s houw^n hereed; endhotfeer; q. e, 
Iiave done with all bad languages, show that respeet 
has taken its place in you, have done with the part of 
the fool, have done for good and all ; and thus as a 
wholesome advice to some display of thoughtless in- 
temperance of speech towards one on whom the other 
depended for his bread. Toe, done with, ended ; qtuiG, 
kwoBy Jk.fPaed, qzeaed, bad; relle ^ the part. pres. of 
rSHtn, t6*ftil at, to abuse, to rattle away ; wijs, show, 
demonsti-ate ; hic^ here; '*, is; houw, respect; '«, 
in ; hereed^ hereyd^ ready, prepared ; end, finish ; hot, 
fool, blockhead; feer, from henceforward. The ex- 
pression is homely, but well-known to all classes with 
us ; in literal import nonsense. The dutch term for 
bread and butter is boter-am (ham) ; also boter- 
brood, Bereedy sounds bread; end, and. Butt, as 
in the expression he was the butt of the company^ 
the fool or jest of the rest is, I suspect the above bot 
(fool) object of fun, ridicule, 

DORMER ; 

the ellipsis of dormer -windoro, as the window above 
the other, the top window or range of upper windows ; 
Beems, dhooer m^'r ; q, e, the higher of the others 
there ; the upper of those that are there in the same 
building (front) ; and thus the upper windows of all in 
a house ; hooer, higher, upper, the comparative of hoa, 
hoogh ; m' mee ,mede, with ; >, er, there. Bailey has 
the word, but no etymology; Johnson confounds it 
with dormant ; and has also made a like mistake in re- 
gard to DORMOUSE ; which he says is as dormio, I sleep, 
and mouse: and what mouse does not? The word 
seems to be as, die hoore mos ; q, e. for this moss is 
required; in reference to its nest or dwelling. The 
dormouse, is of the squirrel, not of the mouse kind. 
And dormant in reference to window, is a fixed win- 
dow, one that does not open or shut, as in some old 
churches and prisons, and thus one that is never moved 
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by opemng or shutting, and has no relation to any mate- 
rial. Donnaunt in relation to table (board) ; se«ns, 
d'hoare mak acn't; q. e, that which the stonsach re- 
quires is upon it ; all that the appetite can desire is 
here. Dormant in regard to muster or other public 
arrangement, seems, d'hoore m'aen te ; q, e, thesd 
(those who are) required are here; are here as 
they ought to be, and has no relation to private as 
Johnson supposes. Hooren, to belong to, to be neces- 
sary, 10 be required by ; mos, moss ; mae, maeghe^ 
maw, stomach ; aen^ on ; tey to, present. Private is no 
epithet for muster, 

" Woe was his coke, but that his saucis were 
** Poinant and sharp, and redy alle his gere, 
^' His table dormaunt in his halle alwey, 
"Stode redy covered all the long dey." Chaucer. 

^* There were other dormant musters of soldiers, 
*' throughout all parts of the realm, that were put in 
** readiness, but not drawn together." Bacon, 

^' I can insure his anger is dormant ; or should he 
^* rouse, it is well &c." Congreve. 

*• Which lies as it were dormant." Grew. 

** Not alion rampant, but rather couchant and dormant." 

Brormu 

**01d DORMANT-wi«<i!<>w« must confess 
** Her beams." Cleaveland. 

A PAIR OF SPECTACLE^; 

seems, erhy er qf Sjpie eck feeckeVs ,• q, e, by this 
there the point of a spike is an acorn ; by this thb 
point of a nail becomes as an acorn, in reference to size^ 
appearance. JSr byerqf^ are terms we have repeated* 
ly explained. Spie^ spike^ naik JEck, edge, poinu 
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Eeckelj acorn. 'S, f>, is. Er hy er^h commating a9 
every one knows with p^ sounds a pair ; t\ te, to ', 
spie eck f eeckeVs, sounds spectacles ; a tenn which in 
this sense has no singular except in spectacle-maker ^ 
and spectacle-case. Spectacle y show, exhibition, sights 
has nothing to do, in point of etymology, with the above 
term. The dutch for spectacles, is hril, brill; the 
\ieX\din. occhioli ; the french lunettes; all terms which 
have no relation in point of source to the word spec* 
taeles, 

A FEW ; 

an indefinitely smaller part than the whole • less in size 
and number than all ; seems, of huwe ; q, e, a slice 
from ; a cut off, a cutting of; and thus an indefinite 
portion of that whence detached ; the component of 
an integral. In fact a substantive, though used in some 
cases as if an adjective. The expression of a few 
broth is common among coimtry-people, in the import 
of a little brotli, a less portion than the whole that has 
been made ; and here, however rustic in present usage, 
is in its true and sound sense. A cart load of 
turnips out of a field of many acres of them, is rela- 
tively a few turnips ; but if bought by a cook for to 
use in the kitchen, it is then, relatively a great 7iiany ; 
as she could not say she had bought a few turnips, 
though the owner of the field who has sold the cart- 
load might, I have sold only a few. A peck of 
cherries, from an orchard of them, is a few cherries, 
but for a man to eat, a great many, Johnson derives 
the word from feo^ but don't say what that is. The 
french ^^w, is a same word, and probably also the latin 
paueus, and Italian poco. The scotch feu, as the te- 
nure of a share of the land belonging to a superior, a 
holding by a reserved rent a portion of the lord's en- 
tirety of estate, is evidently a same word with the above 
phrase. Af, off, from, away ; huwe, hauwe, houwe, 
the contracted part. pres. of huwen, houwen, to cut; 
A, no letter ; af huwe is a fuwe, and dialectically a 
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few : huw and our hew are a same word, and the ter- 
minal e has no sound ; few of old was spelt/5?we. 

** PKU the tenure by which lands are held of a supe- 



rior lord." Maunder. 



RELIGION ; 



as in natural religion^ is the inborn consciousness of a 
first cause, and consequent awe and devotion ; seems 
rtje tggeje ho*n ; q, ^. inherent order belongs to some- 
thing beyond our ken ; established regulation is due to 
one above our knowledge, to one unseen by us except, 
in the display of the Universe ; inferring the naturally 
consequent feel of admiration of, responsibility towards 
and suomission to the unseen Author of all ; without 
relation to outward form of worship as the display of 
such feeling , and thus simply innate consciousness of 
what we are, and what he is to us, and consequent re- 
sponsibility to him. Rije^ order, rule, arrangement, 
the substaatized part. pres. of rijeny to regulate ; ligge^ 
the pres. pot. of liggen^ to belong to, to rest upon ; je^ 
some one, also something ; ho, indefinitely high, be- 
yond view or conception; 'w, in, in. The phrase 
sounds religion, rije sounding re, as has been already 
explained. Liggen in german is ligen, with one g. 
The source attributed to the term by others, is the laitm 
religare, to bind, and thus implying an enforced priH" 
cijple, instead of the naturally consistent feeling within 
the rational being, which in truth it is. Besides how is " 
the word religion to be constructed from religareyeven 
in point of form ? where the i is also long instead of 
short, as in religio ? If such were the true source of 
the term, Cicero's expression of religare aliquod 
religione (to bind a matter by oath, conscience, word) 
would be an absurdity ; a binding by a binding ! The 
greek eusebia (religion) seems as eu, honestly, rightly, 
duly, and sebein^ to cultivate, to attend to, to reverence. 
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imd thus simply to act in all things according to con- 
science, internal dictation. In the phrases, chinesej 
eathoUcJCy amhametany greek^ lutheran^ protestant 
religion^ Sfe.^ it is simply that admitted bj the respective 
sovermeots as that of the state and inhabitants ruled 
by it,and thus the one politically encouraged and sup- 
ported by them, in church establishment and form of 
worship, but without relation to individual way of 
thinking. Oath (formerly othef ; seems the dutch eed^ 
in the same sense ; probably grounded in ee^ echte^ law, 
(also marriage), whence echten, to bind; and thus a 
legal binding, a bond lawfully attested ; oa interchanges 
with ^, our wood (the plant which produced the ancient 
blne)and the dutch weed axe one word. The dutch term 
for religion is godsdient (service of God), in ground 
sense acting according to the dictates of the conscience 
had from the one that made him. The french say, met- 
tre une Jille en religion, in the technical sense of to 
make a girl a nun, and thus to devote her specially to 
the service of the Deity, interestedly or superstitiously, 
overlooking that for which she iipas intended by nature. 

^' (kie spoke much of right and wrong, 
** Of justice, of RELIGION, truth and peace, 
^* And judgement from above." Milton, 

Naiural religion ; innate consciousness of a first cause, 
independently of institutional formula or worship ; seems 
natuur^ ai rije liggeje ho*n ; q, e, nature, with all the 
order of things belong to something beyond our con- 
ception, to a cause above our present means of knowledge 
in reference to our present state, ^attire ; see p. 49 5 
the rest of the phrase as explained in this article. 

^^ Tant qu'on ne doime rien a Tautorite des hommes, 
'* ni aux preijuges des pays ou Ton est ne les seules 
^' Inmieres de la raison ne peuvent, dans Tinstitution 
*^ de la Nature, nous mener plim loin que la Eelioion 
** VATURXUiE." Bouseau, 
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A wbther; 

a gelt or stoned ram ; that which is used for food, the 
mutton of this day ; the dutch Toeder^ in the same sense; 
(an indisputable instance of the dialectical identity of 
the d and thj. Decided by Bilderdijk to be the anti- 
quated weeTj now surviving in the phrase fveernatS" 
sop ; q, e. goat soitp (litergJly, goat's juice with a sop, 
bread) ; now supplanted by mutton-broth^ the sh^ 
having, in the course of social refinement, replaced with 
us the goat, whence wether is now used for a castrated 
ram, and weer seems an original term for male^ in 
gothick wair, weer, in latin vir, the male of the kind 
referred to ; vir gregia caper ; the he-goat is the genitive 
of his flock. Werwolf was a former term with us for 
a manwolfy and wergeld, the penalty for killing a jsas^ 






Lo Troilus, men saine ful harde it is 

The wolf ful, and the wether whole to have; 

** That is to saine, that men ful oft iwis 

" Mote spendin parte theremnantforto save."C%attc«i5. 

To PALL OUT ; 4:o happen, to take place ; toeval ttit ; 
q, e, chance (accident) at an end ; and thus a certaxHty^ 
a thing that nas taken place, in literal import it has not 
such sense, nor ever can ; to fall is the dutch vallen 
in the same import and has no inherent irelation to chance. 
Toeval, accident, chance; uit, done with, at an end. 
To fall out, to quarrel, seems, fufael uit ; q. e. utters 
•to you a failing, tells to you your fault ; fael, faiUng, 
fault; uUy the pres. of uiten, to let out, to utter; fu, 
to you. 

A WIGHT 

(Isle op Wight) ; the dutch wight, wieht, which in 
*he first case seems, er w'heet ; q, e, there one who 
ispeaks, there a being who has the gift of speech, and 
.thus a human being, as distinguished from the beast to 
Ywhich 4Bpeech has not been allowed by the author of 
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both ; a wiffht, a child, boy, man, person, is a lately 
disused term in that sense ; keet^ the third person pres. 
of heeten, hieten^ to speak, to call by name, to say, to 
bid, is represented in sound and sense by our old highty 
to hight^ and to hete ; so that heet is, calls, speaks, 
talks, names, and in a praeterite sense named, called, 
as the past part, of lieeten. But when used in the 
import of quick, nimble, it is as, wie heet ; q, e. Itke 
or as if said and done ; as spoken and off; in relation 
to the time the mere utterance of the word takes up ; 
and thus in the sense of our. phrase no sooner said 
than done, no interval, no delay between the saying and 
doing of it ; and so the least of time, the shortest of 
all periods, the type of celerity; hence the french vite,, 
quick, and vitesse^ quickness. White-hall, as the 
building well known in our capital by that term, seems^ 
wite fweetej halle ; q. e. the palace of wisdom, science, 
prudence, talent, knowledge, wit, which last term is 
the same word with wit, mite, met, wete,7veete, intellect^, 
knowledge, power of mind, sense, judgement, faculty ; 
TO WIT, let it it be published, made known, is the dutch 
toe rcite ; q. e, let iit be fully known, understood ; halle^ 
palace, court, also the place or building where the trades 
(merchants) assemble to consult and advise together, 
as well as a general market-place ; and white-hall, is 
as that, which is, was the hall of wisdom, as then or 
former residence of the head of the government, and 
in which he was to hold his councils, consultations, and 
be attended by his advisers, wisemen. Tlte Isle of 
JFight : as the name by which that scarcely insulated, 
narrow-severed district is called and known to us ; seems, 
die yle of w'heet ; q. e. he must be crazy who calls 
this any distance, away, off; parted, indefinitely; he 
must have something wrong in the head, who calls this 
an insulated land ; he can't be in earnest who calls this 
an Island ; and thus as the expression of a saxon visitor 
who sees it for the first time from the main of England, 
when the narrow straight that separates them is not visi- 
ble ; and thence adopted as it's name and since, like the 
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nniii paort of our hngnage^ made into alilen^ tepieifeff-^ 
tation of the acfood Beose of the fdxme. Off aSf firooi, 
any didftance ; from and off hnplyiii^ distance in^fi- 
nitelj, are neoessanij nynonymo^s with OftydistSMe: 
yle^ third pers. pres. pot. of ylen^ to wmider in the 
mind, to be crazj, insane; to be absent in tfaougbl. 
Heetj calls, says, names^ the third pers. ptes* of heeten ; 
79* y wiey who. The roman name F'ectia, given to that 
■pot by the then resident conquerors of onr land, seems 
merely the latinized metamorphose of Wight ; ght never 
occurring as a i^Ilable in the latin language, is represent' 
ed by the ^ of it ; the latin vectusy carried, is the dutch 
^egt^ weghty moved, stirred, the past part, of roegen, 
waeghen, to stir, with which our to wag is a same word. 
The above given source seems the true one of the term 
mighty and that given in vol. 2. p. 21 8. 1. 26. of this Essay 
a mistaken one. 

' ' " And she could eke 

" Wrastill by very force, and very might 
'* With any yoRg man, were he nere so 'wicht 
*' There miehtin nothing in her annis stonde, 
" She kept her maidined from every ^ wight, 
** To no man dained she to be ybounde/' 

** And eke there n' is no swallow swift ne swvm 
" So ^wiQHT of wing." Idem. 

*' This meaner ^wights, of trust and credit bare, 
" Not so respected could not look t' effect." BanieL 

** He was so %imble and so ^ wight, 

" From bough to bough he leaped light." Speiieer. 

•' Her was her, while it was day-light, 

** But now her is a most wretched wi<ght, 

" For day that was is %ightly past, 

^' And now at last the night does hast." Idem, 
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** And called her right as she^HETS 
** By name." Chcateer, 

** Amongst the rest a good old woman was, 
•* ^IGHT mother Hubbard." Hubbard's tale. 

'* The city of the great king ^bight it well, 
**' Wherein etefnal peace awl happiness doth dwell." 

Spencer. 

iNimble. SHuman being, person. 3Quick, swift, nimble, ^por. 
lOttf . individual people. ^An obsolete term for nimble. ^Quickly, 
seen. <>Wafl called, is called. ^Called. SNamed. 

OBS. Tsley is the dutch eyle, of the same sound and 
sense, so are the french isle^ and the Spanish isla, per- 
haps also the Italian isola^ and latin insula ; isle seems 
the substantive form of Mjse, the part. pres. of hijseny 
to cut off, to divide, and thence used m the sense of 
tome^ volume, and also of flesh without bone, brawn ; 
of which hysel : q. e. a cutting from another part, land, 
piace, a division irom the main part, continent, is the 
substantive form. But the dutch ey^ ey-land^ eyle^ 
eyUland, in a same import seems founded in ey ; q. e. 
egg ; and thus a part of a whole ; a separation from 
entirenesSy and is uie cause of our ancestorial utterance 
of isle as yle. The Isle of Marty seems, de hysel hof 
m^aen ; q, e. the island and a court (palace) along with 
it, and thus a place with it*s own or separate jurisdiction*. 

LONG-HEADSD ; 

naturally considterate, contriving and consequently 
guarding off, opposed to inconsiderate and adventurous, 
seems lange heetdyd ; q. e, inclination speaks, the thing 
is done ; good will, natural bent, applied to a purpose 
is the best insurance for its success, at least without it 
nothing can well succeed; langey the part% prea. of 
langeUyUi long for, to have a natural desire for ; ktet 
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says, commands ; dijdy done. But head^ in the direct 
sense is the dutch hood, hoqfd, which seems, hoed ; q, 
e, placed at the top, put on high, uppennost ; the past 
part, of ho-en, hoogen^ to raise up, to heighten, also to 
deepen ; and necessarily in reference to the ohject in 
point. The head of the human being, is not only that 
which is at the top, but also that which contains its pow- 
ers of thought, its intelligence ; that which overiookB 
and directs the rest ; in regard to the beast, it is as the 
top and container of its instinct ; to that of the vegeta- 
ble and inanimate matter, simply the top ; the head of 
a turnip is the deepest, lowest part of it, the root, in the 
second of the above senses. To make head^ as to resist 
or oppose is to compose, combine the powers or facul- 
ties within it, and to make is a* maecken, in the import 
of to compose, to adjust, to adopt. To behead, seems 
toe bij hood ; q. e. head at an end, on one side, off. 
But head, as head of an army, a government, seems^ 
heete, commanding, ordering and thus he or that which 
disposes of it • and the word is spelt by Chaucer both 
heed and hed. But again in the phrase, a head of 
garlicky it seems, er heete ; q, e. there the hot part, 
that portion which burns the tongue ; and heete is then 
the part. pres. of heeten, to heat, to inflame. In the 
expressions head wind, head sea, it then appears as 
h£ete, cogent, overruling, commanding, not to be op- 
posed, irresistable ; from heeteii, to rule over, to com- 
mand. The disease is grown to such a head, come to 
such a height, degree. Head quarters ; seems, heete 
gewaarter's ; q. e, command is kept there, this is the 
place whence orders are issued. 

■ — -^ " This Palamon 

" Perpetual is damned to prison 

'* In cheines and in fett'ris ^to the deed; 

" And Arcite is exilid ^on his heed 

" For evirmore as out of that contre." Chaucer, 

** When thei togithir mournid had full lang 

" Quoth Creseide, fathir, I would nat be %ende."/<i^/?t. 
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iTill death, for life. 20a the penalty of his head, if he returned. 
^Known, the dutch kend, gekend, the past part, of keniten, to know. 

TO GUESS 

(spelt by Chaucer (/esse J ; the dutch gusen^ ghissen^ 
Seemingly ^y htsse'n; q, e. (whispers speaks) to you 
from witniu, inspires you from within, in relation to 
your nature, to that which is inspired by cause of you ; 
and whence else can a gtiess come ? hisae, the pres. 
tense of hissen, to whisper, to tell within, and necessa- 
rily in this sense as natural inspiration. To divine ; 
to guess, to suppose ; also to foretell, predict ; seems, 
4oe dij wie hye inne ; q. e, that which makes a case 
of trouble within you ; and thus a description of the 
state of the mind in suspense, not able to come to any 
«ufficient conclusion as to forth-coming events ; whence 
also the latin divinare and the Italian indovinare, in a 
same sense ; quid/uiurum est non divino ; what is to 
come is beyond my guess ; toe dij, to thee ; wiej what, 
that which ; hye, vexes, puzzles, teaaes, troubles ; inne^ 
brings in, to within. A divine, a priest of the church 
of Borne ; the only one known to the heathen Saxon ; 
seems, er de ivye inne ; q, e, in this case consecration 
onake^ him what he is; here the taking of holy orders 
enders him one of the craft in question ; T^ye, wije, the 
part. pres. of wyen^ wijen, to consecrate, to make holy, 
to inaugurate, to sanctify; inne, brings within, into 
the state in point. Divinity ; as in the term The 
Divinity, The God, The Supreme Being ; seems, die 
mne inne niet hie ; q. e, the one who is past compre- 
hension in our present state, he of whom we can form 
no conception (have no idea, conceive within us) while 
here (in this world). A doctor, as in, doctor of divi- 
nity, law, physick, seems, er ^* ho achte hoore ; q. e, 
there the one to whom high (utmost) attention is due, 
in relation of course to those he teaches and has the 
care of in thediflferent departments of his employment; 
^orey the pres pot. of Iiooren, to belong to. Hence 
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also the latin terms IHmnitoi and doctor ; ex d^mmUate 
anknos hauatos habemus ; our souls are inhaled from 
a source whence all comes, and thus like all else from a 
to us hidden source. A and o interchange. Niet hie, 
not here ; see above at art, eternity, p. 20. Achie^ 
the part. pres. of achten^ to respect, to attend to ; Gtom, 
the above sources come also the various analogous terma 
in various dialects. A divine beauty, is a heavenlj, 
celestial beauty, one beyond the common standard of 
humanity. 

HE HANGS HIS FIDDLE VP WITH HIS HAT; 

the complaint of the patient dependent of his arrogant 
patron, seems, hie hange's ! hie' 8 vied hel op ; wU 
hie' 8 at ; q, e. this is what it is to be a hanger-<m; 
here's discord ever rife ; to be sure there are victuals few 
it; such is dependence ; strife and your living for it; 
and thus the life lead by the homeless poor one in 
the house of the rich protector. The literal phrase is 
jionsense ; but in its original form a souimI truth, 
HiCy here, in this case ; hange, hanging on, upon, by 
depending on, the part. pres. of hangen, to hang on; 
hie^ hievy here ; viedy veed, veety strife, feud ; hel, evi- 
dent, clear; op, up, a head; wiSygewiSy certainly, to be 
sure ; aty aety eety food ; hie'Sy here is. 

" Mr. N. can be very agreeable when I am absent, and 
^' any where but at home ; I always say, he hangs his 
" FIDDLE UP WITH HIS HAT. — did you evcT hear that 
*' saying before,Mr. QyxmeyV^ GUhert Gurney ; a novel. 

TO SPLIT one's SIDES WITH LAUGHING ; 

a well known expression, in relation to some cause of 
merriment; seems, toe spiUe hiete van syde'a w^ee 
latfe hinge ; q. e. up to the point of detraction (withki 
the bounds of scandalizing another), show that any kind 
of idle talk is permitted here ; omitting that which is 
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derogatory to the neighbour, let it be seen there is no 
other restriction upon chattering, to any sort of chit- 
chat. To cose, in the sense of chit-chat between co- 
vers or friends on their private concerns, seems the 
^ntch koosen to talk flatteringly together, to each other, 
whence also the french causer , in the same sense, to 
bitbstoiib's sides with laughing; a nearly equiva- 
lent expression with the above ; seems, toe herst van 
syd^s wtjse lafe hinge; q, e, that which is wrong 
aside (within the bounds of propriety) let it be seen 
that it be here chattered away without restraint, to 
DIE WITH LAUGHING ; a wcU-knowu expression, tanta- 
mount to each of the two foregoing ; seems, toe d^hye 
fvpse lafe hinge ; q, e, up to that which gives pain 
(within the mark of vexing another) let it be seen there 
is no other obstacle to freedom of conversation (inter- 
communication) among us. So that the sound sense of 
the three above phrases are as licenses to cheerful mer- 
riment within the bounds of innocence, to the exclusion 
of scandal and defamation ; but in literal form absur- 
dities; who splits^ bursts or dies with laughing? 
wile, the part, pres, of spillen, to detract from^ to 
oiminish, to waste ; hiete, the part pres of hieten, to 
flay; toe, excluded, up to the mark of; berst, wrong, 
•defect, impropriety; d'hye^ the tormenting^ vexing, 
causing to suffer, and sounds die ; Tvijse, the pres. pot 
of fc^sen, to show, demonstrate ; lafe. the part. pres. 
of lafen, leffen, to gabble, to chattel*, to talk loosely ; 
hinge, the pres. pot. of hingen, hengen, to permit, to 
admit of; van syde's, is aside, from the side ; van and 
ifvan sound one ; van, from, away, 

TO KILL 

(by Chaucer to quell J ; the dutch quellen, Jcwellen, to 
overwhelm, to extinguish, to cause to disappear, as is 
tfie case with that which is overflown, and implying, 
what was before to be seen is then no longer so ; to kill 
a man, is to extinguish that state by which ^e was a 

■ X 



man, to make him a corpse ; io kUl a plants is to extin- 
guish it as to vegetable life ; to kilt time^ is to do no- 
thing, and so to extinguish it, for time only exista hy 
that which is done in it ; how else is it realissed or 
known to us ? time ^^ going on, can only come to l%ht 
by what is either morally or practically carried on, and 
thus the opportunity' given by nature for action ; to kUi 
fintk kindness J is to whelm or oyerwhelm with kind- 
ness ; to qtiell a riot, is to extinguish, put down, a riot. 
Quellen^ quehnen, to spring or burst out as water from 
its source does ; grounded in weilen, walleny to burst 
forth, to boil up, to throw up (in reference to water), to 
revolve or roll up and down as a spring does, first up 
and then turning down indefinitely ; lience our well, as 
a spring or source of water, there where water comes 
in and is taken out of. Queilen seems gewellen^ to 
overwhelm, to put out of sight ; ge and qu transmute 
with k: quidy (dhaw), as in a quid of tdbaecOy a 
ehc^m of tobacco, is the dutch kui^de^ chewing, a chew- 
ing, a chaw, the part. pres. of kuifden^ to chew. 
Johnson gives the anglo-saxon cwellan for €he source 
of to killy but that 'is the same word in aflister dialec^ 
and no etymology. 

"TTe have brought us forth into this wilderness to kii;|i 
** this whole assembly with hunger/' Exod. x:^i.3. 

" Try with oil, or barm of drink, so they be such thixigs 
" as KILL not the bough." Bacon. 

'^^ Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids^ 
*" as appears by killing it with spittle." Floyer, 



-" What cannot we put upon 



*^ His spungy followers who shall bear the guilt 
^VOf our great Squill." Skakesp, 



'«< What avaik 
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^ Ttlour Or strength, though taciatohless, ^QtrSLL's wiill 

*^ Which all subditts^ and makes rcihiss the haftids 
'* Of the mightiest." Idem. 



-*' whblh'd in deadly pain." Shakesp, 



" *WHstM some things over them, and keep them there." ' 

Mortifner4 

1 Slaughter, killing, quelling. ^Extinguished, overwhelmed by; 
gain* ^OoTer, ^rei^ ovet, aiid so extin^iih, put oat of Titw. 

A FLIRT; 

a coquette, -one who holds out fictitiously expectation^^ 
^ does not mean to fulfil to her dupes, one who end^*- 
vours to inspired passion she does not mean to requite ; . 
a modified jilt ; seems, erfoole leert ; q, e, there dfi-. 
coying is taught; there deception is schooled; there- 
making game of, fooling, is perfected, practically in-- 
stilled; foole^Xhe part. pres. oi foolen^ to deceive, to- 
aitract attention without return, to play the fool byr 
yourself or with another ; leer en ^ to learn, to teach, to 
endoctrine; foole leert sounds fiirt^ as will be founds 
when pronounced ; of the source of the dutch /<?6/«» - 
and oxxt.fool enough has been said under the article > 
QOOSBEBHY-POOL and FILTH in the two prior volumes (rf 
this Essay. Flirt has no inherent restriction to sex, . 
we say, a male flirty a male coquette. To ftirty is ta 
play, to act playfully, io do foolishly, wantonly, without 
senous intention. Foolhardy ^ is the dutch volherdigh^ 
persevering, persisting, conlstant, inflexible, and /bo/ is? 
there as the dutch vol^ t>w/, full^ q^uifee, entirely, and' 
herdighy hardy; and so is fool m the antiquated 
fooUhappy^ quite lucky, entirely happy: a happy 
thought is a lucky thought ; though Johnson tells you 
that these words are ^sfool and hardy and happy ^ and 
by this blunder is led into an erroneous explanation of 
the meaning of those terms. Flirty as that which is 
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done playfully, that which is done without mischievous 
inteutioiiy is die substautized past part, of the verb to 
fivrt. To fool is the dutch jfoofen as above explained 
but a term now dis-used. 

*' Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt ^i/&." 

Shakesp, 

** Several young flirts about the town.*' Addison. 

*^ While the spread ian o'er shades your dosing eyes, 
^^Then give one flirt and all the vision flies. Pope. 

" Hence licence to play 
** At the hedge a flirt, 
** For a sheet or a shirt." Ben Johnson. 

•" Dick the scavenger 



** FLIRTS from his cart the mud in **»**»*'s face." 

A ninny; 

a simpleton, a dull weak-minded being, one too silly to 
be made any thing of; seems, er nie inne hije ; q. e. 
all the pain that can be taken never puts any thing; into 
that one ; labour never gets anv thing into that head ; 
all pains are lost there, it is all labour in vain there. 
Nie^ never ; inne^ third pers. pot. of innen, to put iu, 
to go in, to in. ITye^ part. pres. of hijen^ to labour, to 
work hard. The dutch words sound ninny. Ninny '> 
hammer ; one of the same sort as the above ninny ; 
er nie inne hi^e am meer;*q, e. into that there the 
tutor or master never works more than there was before, 
and thus can do it or him no good, can be of no use to 
such a being as that is. Am^ master, tutor, guardian, 
provider ; aspirated sounds ?ia?n ; meer^ more, some- 
thing besides, sounds mer^ as formerly pronounced and 
as the french do now. It is possible instead of am^ as ex- 
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phoned Aom, homem^ht have been the original word^ 
and then the sense woiHd that his hotne or famtiy 
eauld make him learn nothing^ which would be a tant- 
amount sense. Johnson says ninny is from the Span- 
ish ninOy a child 1 1 

" What a pied ninny x» this f * Shakesp, 

^' The dean was so shabby and look'd like a kinny/*^ 

Swift. 

^^ That has saved that clod-pated, numskulled, nikny- 
*' HAMMER of your's from ruin," Arhuthnot, 

A HAMMER 

(spelt by Chaucer hamir) ; the well known tool, seems, 
erliam pe'r ; q, e, there is working home there; this 
it is that drives home ; and we say to drive home a 
nailin this sense; Ai/>, working, labouring, forcing, 
driving, the part. pres. of Iiyen^ Iieyen, to drive in a 
stake or pile, to stamp or ram in as the paviour does 
with his rammer. Mam, liamine^ heym, home, house ; 
also enclosure, hedge, paling, whence heymen^ to en- 
closer to pale in, to surround ; it is the single m and 
the i in the old form of the term, such as we see it in 
ChaucOT, that is accounted for by the original spelling 
of that which is now spelt hammer. To hsymen be- 
long also ham, hamme, meadow, place enclosed for 
pasture and hay ; heym, geheim, secret, enclosed, con- 
fined so as not to be seen or heard, kept within ; heym, 
hedge, enclosure ; hemel (in gennan himmelj, heaven, 
that which is hidden to human eye, beyond our ken ; 
hemhdy a shirt, that which encloses the body ; our to 
hem, as to border round or enclose by sowing the ob- 
ject in point ; the dutch hem, him, the oblique case of 
hij, he, as the one exclusively of any other ; to him, 
is to that person exclusively ; to them, to those exclu- 
sively of others ; the greek ^i^/etr, covering, vestment ; as 
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well as our own term hi/men, bs the membrane enelbniigr 
the voffiTia, passage to the womb, in all femaks 
under &e age of piu)erty; and the latin hf^men as Am 
&bled or fictitious^ deity presiding at the bndal bed,. 
where every impediment is presumed to be removed by 
the bridegroom ; for I take hymen to be as the dutch' 
Heyme'n: q.. e. closing, in, concealing within, cCiD^ 
fining; Z^^m^^ the part. pres. of the above construed 
hey men: 'n, in^ in, within. In the term hammef^ 
elothj hammer^ seems as heymeWy covering there, en*- 
closing the object in point, which is the seat of the 
driver of the carriage ;. yellow-hammer as- the bird so^ 
called ; seems j.^eelloeme heyme'r; q, e, yellow tinge, ^ 
dye, covers there ; a yellow hue, colour, encloses the 
object in question, viz. the bird,,and which in fact is the 
exterior character of that bird; geelygheel^ yellow,- 
grounded in gal^ the organ productive in the human 
species of the colour in question ;. leowe,^ loOy tinge,, 
taint, tan, and so as made yellow, the hue produced by 
tan. From leowe, as yellow thit, the dutch have their< 
leeuw (lion), the germans their loeuw^ in the same 
sense, the latin its leOy leonis, leone, the Italian its- 
leone^ the Spanish its leon, the french its lion, and ws 
our lion^ lyon, as the animal characterized by its being, 
of a yellow tinge, and so the one known by it ; fuM 
leones. From the above ^^^w, we have our taint ^ tint^^ 
the french its teint, and the Spanish its tinto, colour, 
dye, hue ; vino tinto in Spanish is coloured wine, as 
opposed to white wine. Our obsolete to tinSy to kixi- 
dle, to turn into flame, heat, fire, is as teynen^ to take 
another colour from that which was there before, to that 
change in flame or fire from the original colour of the 
object meant ; hence also our tinder^ tynder^ which is 
as teynd er^ change there ; that which may, will be, 
or is, changed by the sparks from the strikings of the 
flint upon steel ; teyndy the past. part, of teynen^ to 
change in regard to appearance or hue. From taenne^ 
tanne (tan) we have also om* adjective term tawny ^ 
as that which is of a yellowish hue. 
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'^Por at hia bro&irs hamIrs ronge 

*Mnpon his anvelt up and dawne 

*' Taereof he toke fne first sowne." Chaucer. 

*^ With aere braunchis blossoms nngrene 

^ And newe fruict filled with wintir's tbks." Idem, 

^^^Stfifeftil Atin in their stubborn mind 
^* Coals of contention and hot vengeance tih'd7' 

8pen$er, 



--** The clouds 



•* Justling or push'd with winds rude in their shock 
a lyiNx the slant light 'ning." Milton. 

"Was seen TO tine the cloven wood." Dryden,. 

^'EdeQ staki'd with blood of manj a band 
''Of ScoU and English both, that ^ikkd (m his ^traad."* 

Spemer, 

llLuUU, take another colour, cause to cliange in regard to tkeir 
piior state. ^Rotted, took another appearance, changed fron a 
•OBi^ state or colour to that of rottenness, corruption. 

OBS. TThe dutch ^tf^Z leowe. as above explioned, the 
-Italian ^iallo^ ihe French. Jaten^, foYmerly joMlne^ and 
>our yellow are a same word. Jaune (Ganges from 
geel and giallo as aune in the same language does from 
<&i<^ lalin tdnus and our ^//, with both which it is a same 
word.; ixotn. Jaune the .french 'have ihotr jaunisse^ 
whence our jaundice in the same sense, viz. yellonvness, 

A GULL.; 

'one easily deceived, one that swallows or believes all 
that is said.; seemingly as the dutch guile ; q, e. swal- 
lowing, taking in, all that is said to him.; the part. pres. 
of gutten^ to devour, to swallow intemperately ; whence 
^tfae latiu^2<^««s, gluttonness ; .^&i, throat, the itaMan 
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^ola (throat), that by which food is devoured or swal- 
lowed ; and also our term ^ully the bird which devours 
fishes of all sorts, as well as their spawn; likewise the 
dutch gulpen^ to swallow, to gulp down, and our 
^ulph^ whirlpool, that which «ucks in and swallows 
ships and^U that comes near it; so that a gull is as 
an indiscriminate swallower of anything that is said, of 
anything that comes in the way. But cull^ as a sim- 
F^leton in regard to love afiairs; seems kvl; g. e. 
membrum virile ; and thus one influenced by it, the 
dupe of it ; whence the french cullion^ italian eoglione^ 
Spanish cqjone and our cully ; which are indeed a same 
word. 

AMAZS, TO AMAZE ; 

n puzzle, to puzzle 4 astonishment, to astound; a start, 
to startle ; seems, er nC yse fysenj ; q, e, here with 
astonishment^ to astonish^ in this case the mind is 
<x>nfused, puzzled, at a loss ; to confound, to puzile, 
to bewilder, to perplex, to alarm. Er m\ er mee^ 
mede^ thereby, therewith; yse^ eyse^ alarm, fright, 
astonishment, terror, of which yseriy eysen^ ts the 
verb ; evidently grounded in ^*^, ice, freezing in action; 
we say the blood froze in my veins^ to express a state 
of horror, surprise, to the amount of vital stagnation. 
j^s cold as ice, numb with cold. JSr m* yse sounds 
amaze. 

^^ Others were so masid in their minde, 
^'Allwaies w^e good for them, both est and west" 

Chaucer. 



-<* All this was but a mase 



" Fortune his love intended but Ho glase." Idenu 

^^ I ne set not a strawe for thy dremings, 
" For ^swevins ben but vanities and ^japes ; 
'* Men ^etin al day ouiis and apes 
^* And eke of many a mase ther* withal, 
And dr^Qiun of wing that never was ne shaU." Idem. 



Ai 
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"** Into this MASE we went, 



** And toke our waies eche aftir our intent, 

'* Some went inward and 'went they had got out 

** Some stond in the mid and lokid all about." Idem. 

** To walk about the mase incertainte 

*' As a heedless woman that nothing brought." Idem, 



<c 



And she for wonder toke no kepe, 
** Ne herdin she what thing to her he saide, 
''*' She fared as she had steit out of a slepe, 
** Till she out of her masidness %brai4e." Idem, 

iTo glots over, to palliate, to brighten, the dutch gUysen^ gleyssen, 
togivelusire to, to make appear bright. 2Fancie8, vagaries, the 
dutch sipeyve*n, sweve'n, wanderings within ; connected with sfuiffen^ 
to wander in the mind. 3 Apprehensions, and seems as the dutch 
jehappea; 9. e, any happenings, events that may or may not take 
place ; je, any, happes, what comes uppermost, the part. pres. of 
happen, to happen, to take place, ^conceive in the mind, fancy, 
and seems as met in ; q, e. measures within, combines in the mind, 
takes measures within self concerning the object in view ; mety the 
pres. tense of meteny to measure, to modify, to adjust, to compute ; 
is, within. ^Disturbs, discomposes, the pres. tense of rouwen, 
to dtsquietk ^A wakened ; grounded in breeden, breydent to stretch, 
to set the arms abroad, as is done when awakening from sound sleep. 
Jtperies is often used by Chaucer iu the sense of fooleries, idle talk- 
iiigs'; and Japer as an idle talker, jester, one who says anything that 
comes uppermost in his head ; each of which terms seems from the 
above given source. 71magined, fancied, the dutch waent, the praet. 
of waeneny to imagine, to be of an opinion, to deem, to esteem. 

A DOLLY ; a cant expression for an unchaste woman ; 
seems as er dole hie; q, e. there going astray ; this is 
a case of straying from the path of female virtue, chas- 
tity. A DOLL as the child's play thing in the shape of 
a dressed human figure, seems to be the er d'hoUe ; q, 
e, there that which engrosses the attention, there that 
which runs away with the mind of the child in point ; 
its delight ; liolley the part. pres. of Tiollen^ to run away 
with, to bewilder (upset), make mad ; dolen, to stray. 

son; 

ibe dutch sone^ zoon ; with us has the Siuse of a. male, 

2a 
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in special relation to the parent, and also that of one of 
either sex of the human race in general, and its plural, 
that of all mankind ; in german sohriy in angio saxon 
suna. In specialty the term seems, as so ho'n ; q, e. 
when grown up of use to the parent, an income to his 
parents, in relation to his capability of providing for 
them in their decay as compared with that of a dau^ter, 
in whom such capacity is less inherent by constitution, 
setting aside her natural destination of becoming a wile 
and mother, which in her sex implies more decided 
separation of duty and service than in the case of a son. 
As one of the human race, the word seems ao'n ; q, e, 
thus come amongst, in this way produced, come into 
existence, one amongst the rest ; 8o^ thus, then, so ; 'tl, 
iriy into, amongst, a part or one of; ho (grown up, of 
full heigth) of the first term being omitted. Sons and 
daughters, males and females. The Son of God, the one 
to whom the Creator has given existence among the 
rest. The Sons of Adam, those who owe their exist- 
tence to Adam, his decendants of either sex, the human 
kind. Sons of the earth, sons of man, sons of lights 
are those brought into, amongst, upon, light, manlund, 
the world. The sons of pride, iho^e made what they 
are, or think themselves to be, by pride. Sons of earth, 
is used metaphorically by the poet as \hQ productions of 
the earth, including vegetable life ; and thus trees of the 
forest. Daughter, the dutch dochter, german techier, 
is referred, but not unhesitatingly, by Bilderdijk to the 
antiquated term dochte, uterus, which in that case would 
«pply the term to females in a. general sense, without 
regard to the parent. Tjo me, 1 own, the term seems, 
d'ho achteW ; q, e, the -utmost observance there, in 
.this case there is the highest pitch of regard, attention 
^o, care for ; in reference to the rule or law of nature; 
end who, in a general sense, will say, but that, respec- 
tively to- a son, this is not the case with a daughter ; 
iminute and home attention is the nature of the daughter, 
who seldom quits her parents till marriage, while the 
^ SOD from sexualavocations caniiardly ever be^with them. 
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The means of becoming a mother does not mark the 
doMghter but the female. Ho, high, utmost stretch ; 
V, er, there ; achte, observance, respect. 



-Britain then 



'* Sees arts her Bavage sons controul." Tope. 

" If thou be the son of God come down.*' Matthew, 

' Earth's tall sons, the cedar, oak, and pine ; 
** Their parentis undecaying strength declare.*'jB/^iw. 



** The man of clay, son of despite'^ Milton. 

" Our imperfections prompt our corruption, and loudly 
" tell us we are sons of earth,'' Brown's vul, err, 

OBS. It is possible that instead of the above givea 
source for daughter , it may be as d^houw a^hteW ; q, e, 
fidelity is the statute there, truth to all she may natural- 
ly or lawfully belong to is the edict of her nature, and 
thus in reference to parent and future ties. But I think 
the first the true source. In either case the sense ia 
nearly the same; d'houw, the true one, the faithful 
one. The word was formerly spelt by us doughtir, in 
the plural ^«y^//7». 

" The toure, there this Theseus is throwe, 

" Down in the bottom derke, and wonder lowe, 

*' Was joining to the wal of a ^foreine 

** That longing was unto the doughtrin tweine 

" Of Minos, whiche that in ther chambris grete 

" Dweltin above toward the maisterstrete 

'* Of thilke towne, in joy and in solaas 

" N' wot nat I howe, it happinid per caas 

" As Theseus complainid him by night, 

•* The kinge's doughtir, that Ariadne hight, 

" And eke her sustir Phoedra herdin al." Chaucer. 

II take to be the gallery or platform within the parapet that goes 
roaud the flat or roof of a fortress, palace or castle, in hot climates, 
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TRUANT ; 



the dutch trouTmnt, truroant ; q, e, a trustless fowaker 
of his duty ftuy trouwant idle vagabond) seems as 
trouwe^ fidelity, and want^ deficiency, want, absence, 
not having ; but trouwant has also the import oi guard; 
one who attends to assist and defend a public authority, 
and is then as the essence or best of that wbich has 
been winnowed, freed from it's bad mixture, and thua 
choice^ and as trouw, fidelity, and wannt^want^ the 
past part, of wannen^ to sift, to screen, to winnow, and 
thus the best portion ; in german trdbant^ foot-guards, 
foot life-guards ; hence our term train-hands^ a city 
guard ? To derive it from train and hand is absurd. 
To play truant^ is to act the part of untrustiuess, of a 
faithless person, to shhk that which one is entrusted to do. 

** Till he some other crafte can lerne 

" Through which withouten truanding 

** He may in trouth have his living." Chaucer. 

" Tis double wrong to truant with your hedy 

" And let her read it in thy looks at board." ShaJcesp, 

" Though myself have been an idle truant." Idem, 

" To lag behind with truant pace." Dry den. 

Take heart, take courage, show your spirit, dont let 

and which serves as a promenade for females in the cool of the 
evening ; and to be as voye reyn, the outer contour of a great 
building, church, castle, &c. in united sound foreine, Mr. Urry, 
one of the expounders of Chaucer, thinks it means a necessary , jakes, 
house of office, and thus the house of office of the sisters Ariadne 
and Phcedra. by means of which they carried on the intrigue that 
ended with the fatal elopement of the former with the ruffian object 
of her compassion. An intrigue carried on through the hole of a 
wgcessrtr»/ is harily consistent with the epic dignity ol'the poem in point. 
A mere guess, to which he was helped by Skynner. P'and/a 
same letter. f^cyCy the circumference of a public or great building ; 
reyrif reen, extremity, outside. 
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it appear you have none ; seems, teek herte ; q. e. show 
spirit, warmth, life, heart ; dont be down cast ; teek^ 
teeeky the imperative of teecken, teeken, to token, to 
show, to give signs of; hert, hearty as the seat of life, 
warmth, spirit ; grounded in ka-etij to bum, to fire, 
see V, \,p,^\5.ch and k were originally a same sound, 
and so were c and A;, hence it's pronunciation in candle, 
can, Sfc. But h is the natural representer of warmth, 
heat, from the effect of continued issue of the breath 
produced in pronouncing it ? and when the hand is 
numbed with cold do we not see the person to whom it 
belongs instinctively restore it to life and use by repeat- 
edly breathing on it ? Sparrow-hawk (formerly sper- 
haukej ; a small kind of hawk so called, in which 
sparrow seems the corruption of the dutch sparwer^ 
sperioer^ sperroacn^ sporwaen^ spoorwaer, in the sense 
of the bird intended by our term, in which Jiawk seems 
casually pleonastick ; what relation can sparrow in 
any sense have to hawk ? The dutch terms for that 
bird are sparre^ sperlinke. To hoax, to deceive, to 
cheat, to take in, seems toe hoeck's ; q,e, the hook is 
ready baited, the snare (trap) is quite ready (prepared 
for use) ; toe, up to, ready ; hoeck, hook ; a hoax, er 
hoeck's ; q. e, there the hook, trap, snare, and thus a 
cheat, deception. Johnson has not the word, though a 
usual one m society. It is in Maunder's Dictionary 
where et3rmologies are not within the scope of the work. 

" The gentle Faucon, that with his fete distreineth 
" The kyng'is hand, the bardie sperhauke eke 
" The Qual'is foe." Chaucer, 

" The Sparrow Venus son, the Nightingale 

** That clepitli forthe the freshe levis newe." Idem, 

TO turn over a new leap; 
to change or desert the former object of assumed affec- 
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tion (passion, love) suddenly (unexpectedly) ; toe torn 
hoever er nieuw lief; q, e, passion for the object at 
an end, a new one is necessary ; ardour for the pursuit 
in point being over, a new one is turned to ; the fire for 
the first object of love being extinct, another kindles 
itself; and thus implying a selfish private-motived in- 
constancy in regard to attachment to the party or dupe 
of dissimulation, either in relation to the object of a 
pretended devotion, or to the partizans of conjointly 
professed politics. Toe, over, done for ; torn, toren, 
passion, fury, ardour, blustering display of love ; nieuw, 
nuTve, nu, new ; lief, lijf, love, dear one, object of the 
heai't. From torn (in german zornj, is formed the 
verb tornen, to be in a rage, to be on fire, in a fiiry. 
Hoeve'r (there must be, there is wanted, the pres. pot. 
of hoeven, to behove) sounds over, when unaspirated ; 
V, er, there. The expression is familiar and supposed 
to have been suggested by the actual turning over to 
another leaf of the book ; but what can that have to do 
with the apostate of either love or politics ? To turn 
over the leaf of the book is to go on reading it, and is 
what every one must do or lay it aside ; but the above 
phrase ever implies interested instabihty disgracefully 
evinced. 

tongue-tied; 

sulkily speechless ; seems, toe geen fhyd ; q, e, teazed 
to nothing ; bothered till you are as nobody ; and con- 
sequently speechless. Gene, geen, no one, nobody, 
nml ; f, te, to, up to, till ; hyd, gehyd, the past part, 
of hyen, to molest, teaze, torment, bother. Toe gene, 
sounds tongue ' see v, 2. p, 238. Hold your tongtte, 
seems, hold uw er toe gene ; give up to this person ; 
show your respect to him , give way to him ; cede to 
him in dispute. Hold, the imperative of holden, hulden, 
to dojiomage to, to show respect to, to give she sufifra^ 
to, to yield up to ; ^^^«,this one, the one here, the person m 
point; in literal form the original is absurd. To hold 
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a caurty seems, toe holde er koert ; q, e. this is the 
court to do homage at, a manor-court, and also, by 
analogy, that held by those who have taken upon them- 
selves to do so ; holde^ the part. pres. of the above 
holden ; koert^ court, with whieh our and the french 
court, the Spanish and Italian corte are a same word ; 
hence koertovs, courteous, koertoisie^ courtesy Koert- 
isaen^ courtier, whence the Spanish cortesano, the 
french courtisan, and italian cortcgiano seems as 
hoert'hie saen ; q. e, here the cream of court, here 
the flower of the court; but koertisaene, courtesan, 
a female of easy virtue, one that is soon had, seems, 
koert hie saen ; q, e- here love is made at once ; here's 
no difficulty in making love ; what is elsewhere sighed 
for is here soon had ; m the first case koert, is court ; 
and saen, cream, flower of the milk ; in the second 
koert is the past part of kocren, to sigh to, to coo to, 
to make love to, to attend to, to court, and saen, soon, 
quickly, at once, immediately ; and in reality the source 
of koert, the sovereign's court. 

A crown; 

kroone (with which the german kron, our own term, the 
latin corona and french couronne area same word, and 
so is, in my mind, the dutch kruijne, the top of the head, 
also the shaved part of the head of the catholick priest) ; 
fieems, er keere hoe'n ; q, e. there high part turns in- 
wards ; there the top turns to within, and thus an in- 
flected or connivently rounded summit, and analogically 
the top, highest of all,, chief ; the metathesis of keere 
would oe kree, and kree ho\n, as well as the above phrase 
sounds kron, kroon, crown, formerly coroune ; hoe, the 

Sart. pres. of ho-en, hoogen, and thus going on higher. 
'he latin vertex, in the sense of top, also crown of the 
head, is from tJ^r^r^, to turn round. The u and o in- 
tercliange without end, kreunen, kroenen, kronen, 
groonen, and our io groan are one word. Water-gruel, 
AS that which is^ven to the sick, to the invalid ; seems. 
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wat er g\j ruwe^ heele; q, e, something there to quiet 
you, cure you quite ; there is that which will relieve 
you ; and thus the nurses coaxing to the sick one to 
make him swallow what she thinks will do good : wat^ 
something; yy, thee, you; roeuwen, rouiven^ rurven, 
to compose, quiet ; Iwelen^ to heal, to cure ; where we 
see the reu^ ou^ become u. The term has nothing to 
do with water ^ but merely implies some suitable prepa- 
ration for the invalid. The crown of the head, is the 
top of the head ; the crown of England, is the chief 
of the english people; the chief of its natives; a 
king^s crown, is that which goes above or over his 
head ; crown-glass, is top or best glass ; crown-paper, 
the best, top, of its sort ; a crown-work, is a work at 
the top of a hill or land which is meant to be fortified, 
strengthened, for defence; tJie crown of content, is 
the utmost, summit, as to peace of mind ; all that our 
nature allows of; to crown with glory, is to place at 
the summit of glory ; finis coronal opus, the intention 
is turned out, shown by what is done, makes us aware 
whether it was done with a good or a bad intent ; ad 
hunc finem, for this purpose, intent. And I suspect, 
it is from the metathesis of Jceeren, kerien, to turn into, 
to convert, to turn from what it was, that the latin has 
its creare, to create, that is to turn from what was not 
into that which is, either morally or physically ; to turn 
what is known nothing of by us, into that which we 
know of, and also analogically to make one thing out of 
another, to change that which is one thing into something 
different ; creator mundi, the maker of the universe, 
the doer of that which the means of doing are beyond 
the reach of our conception. 

**!> mot hebreu qu'on a traduit par OKEen, fairs 
** quelque chose de rien, mgni^e ipl\itdt,faire produire 
** qiieiqtce ehose avec magnificence. Rivet pretend 
** m^me que ce mot hebreu bara, ni le mot grec qui 
** lui repond, ni mi&me le mot latin creare, ne peuvent 
^< se restreindre a cette signification particuliei^ ^eprth 
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* duire quelque chose d^ rien.'* Souaseau. Is the 
dutch baeren (to harCy to hear J as to bring to lights 
to make known that which was previously unknown 
to any of us, and, in as far as relates to us, to create^ 
produce, bring, to light, a same word ? 






Her bright here was kempt and intressid all ; 
A CROWN of green oke cerriall (the holme: cerruBj 
*'^ Upon her hede was set full faire and mete." Chaueir. 

'* This aungel had of rose and lillye 

" CBouNis two, the which he bare in honde.** Idem. 

" For thei ben men of holi cherch, 

" Drawith of them no blode ; 

"Savith right wele the coroune (priest, tonsure 

headed one.) 
** And doith them no harmes.'* Idem, 

" From toe to crown he'U fill our skins with pinches." 

Shakeap. 

** Upon the crown of the ciifT, what thing was that ?" 

Idem, 

" If thou be a king whore is thy crown ? 

*' My CROWN is in my heart, not on my head, 

** My CROWN is called content ; 

" A CROWN it is that seldom kings enjoy." Idem, 

Boso^ ; 

the same word with hoesem, and grounded in the the- 
naa bo-en, to enclose, to contain, to hold within ; the 
source of an endless race of terms, ui man's bosom, 
is that which contains his heart, his vital parts ; and is 
thus the seat of his life ; of his affections. In the 
bosom of his family, in the hearts, affections of his 
family, of those he loves and who love him, a parent in 
the midst of his children. A sea bosom, is where sea- 

2b 
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water is held, let in, enclosed The bosom of a shirty 
is the closing part of a shirt ; the place where it shuts 
in, up. ji bosom friend, is the friend of the heart, the 
affections, one confided in as self. A bosom thief is 
one that destroys covertly the inward feelings, rohs 
the heart of inward peace, destroys happiness. 

^' Those domestick traitors "ROsovL'thieveSy 
" Whom custom has call'd wives, the readiest helps 
" To betray the heady husbands, and rob the easy." 

Ben, Johnson, 

CURD; 

concreted, coagulated milk, or any fluid liable to such 
change; seems the dutch keerd ; q, e. turned, con-, 
verted, from a prior consistence, the past part, of 
Jceereny to turn, to convert, to change from one state 
into another; hence to curdle ^ to thicken, to consoli- 
date, by a common metathesis or transposition of letter^ 
to cradle ; our curl, is the dutch krul, korl ; tree, the 
dutch tere; tread, the dutch terd, tred; Sfc. The milk 
is turned, is a usual expression, but I suspect turned 
ils then the travesty of taend, gone off, disappeared, 
from the state of milk, eclipsed, not to be seen any 
more as milk. 

^' Milk is such a compound of cream, curds, and whey, 
*' as it is easily turned and dissolved'^ Bacon. 

'^ Maiden, does it curd the blood, 
" To say I am thy mother." Shakesp. 



-" I felt my crudled blood 



" Congeal with fear, my hair with horror stood." 

Dryden, 

** The Gelons use it when, for drink and food, 
*' They mix their crudled milk with horse's blood." 

Idem. 
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ADSXD; 

the dutch daed ; q. e, an act and consequently proof, 
signification, of intention ; a practical evincinff oi what 
was purposed to he done ; seems as er dieae ; q. e. 
there the signifying, denoting, meaning expressed; a 
man^s deeds^ are me proofs of his intention, the acts 
of his meditation, the execution of his purposes ; we 
judge men's intentions hy their acts ; this is my act 
and deed, this is what I do and what I intended, the 
practical proof of my intention ; a deed of conveyance ^ 
is a signification in practice of the giving over the ob- 
ject in view ; indeed I will do it, to do it is what I 
intend, mean ; indeed is tluit so ? is that the denoting 
or signifying of its being so ? Diede, duijde^ the part, 
pres. of dieden, duijdeny to signify, to denote, and ne- 
cessarily implying some act to show or mark it by, else 
it is nothing; some sign, mark, act must pass before in- 
ttntiou is known, either word of mouth, writing, or act. 
^ deed, in any way the term is used, evidently implies 
intention in practice, purpose in action. An overt act, 
refers to previous purpose. 

** Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue." 

Shakespeare. 

" From lowest place when virtuous things proceed 
** The place is dignified by the doer'% deed." Idem, 

A miller's thumb ; 

the well known tiny fish with a disproportionately large 
mouth ; seems, er mu^l ley 'r's torn ; q. e. in this case 
the mouth is a passage all round ; here the mouth goes 
quite round ; and thus, a mouth as wide as the head or 
body, which is the characteristick of this sort of min- 
now-fish. Minnow, as a prickly fish, seems, er m'in 
houwe : by this a puncture is made ; if you touch it, it 
will prick you. M\ mee, mede, herewith; houwe, 

2b3 
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puncture, wound, prick. Johnson derives it from Hie 
french menue^ small ! 

" Hear you this Triton of the Miiraows !" Shdkesp. 

TO PLAY AT BATTLEDOOR AND SHITTLECOCK ; 

seems, toe ple^ het heytel d^hoore^ hand schiet fel 
gaQ oock ; q, e, to perform this the bat (raquette) is 
what is what is wanted, then (at once) strike towards 
some point or other, your companion docSs the same; 
to play this take a raquette, shoot off at once to any- 
where, and your playfellow returns it to you ; without 
reference to the object struck or sent off, probably in 
those days a ball, for which the feathered cwk is now a 
substitute. Ple^, the contracted part. pres. of pleegen^ 
to do, to perform, to play ; het^ it, this ; handy hands^ 
at once, or else as the one hand ; schiet, shoot off, send 
off with force and rapidity; fel, to any where from 
you; gaQ^gade, mate, playfellow; ooeky the like, also. 
Battledoor and shittleeock, are the productions of the 
letter-sound sense of this phrase, and exist in no other 
way (sense, or language.) Johnson says, battledoor is 
as door in the sense of a flat-hoard^ and battle, stri- 
king.; shittle, as the weaver's shuttle, and cock, the 
current utterance of cork I Gae oock^ sounds cock, e^ 
g, k, being intermutating sounds. 

** You need not discharge a canon to break the chain of 
"his thoughts; the pat V>f a ssittlecock, or the 
** cracking of a jack will do his business:'* Collier. 

" Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, 
" BATTLEDOORS, and the like, which are to be used with 
" labour, should indeed be procured them." Locke. 

A SWEET-BREAD ; scc V. 2 p, 215 of ihis Essay ; but 
I think that which follows here the true source ; JEr 
sie, uw hiet, bereed; g. e. there see, you order it, it is 
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ready ; in reference to its being of its nature an article 
that requires no skill or time to prepare for the table. 
TO TILT ; to run a lance mutually at each other ; seems, 
telden ; q. e. to ride solemnly and formally towards, to 
charge on a duly trained horse, equus tolutarius ; and 
is the verb of telde^ telle^ a trained war-horse ; evidently 
connected with tillen^ to move on, to raise up, to up- 
lift, whence our term tilt^ a tent, raised covering, as in 
the tilt of a cart or rcaggon^ in dutch telde,, telte ; to 
tiltf to turn up, the boat tilted over fujjseij ; hence 
also the latin tollere, to lift up, take away. A tilt^ as 
the import of a tournament, is the past part, of the 
above telten. 

** In TILTS and tournaments the valiant strove 

'* By glorious deeds to purchase Emma's lov*©.** Prior, 



u 



Now horrid slaughter reigned 



'• Sons against fiithers tilt the fatal lance." Philips. 

" Swords out and tilting one at other's breasts 
** In opposition bloody." Shakesp. 

Low-CUNHING ; selfishness ; I take to be louw kunne 
inne; q, e, the insensible know how to pocket and 
cram ; the most cold and unfeeling one can stuff his 
pwn purse and gut ; the cold hearted one does not lose 
the appetite for hoarding and food when the opportu- 
nity offers, and thus expressive of the lowest mark of 
moral feeling ; louw, lauw, lukewarm, activity within 
the bounds of self, and the narrowest in human nature ; 
kunne f the pres. pot. of kunnen, konnen, to be able, 
posse : inne, the part. pres. of innen, to put in, to take 
within. LOW-MINDED, of degraded feeling, seems, 
loun rrCeen dijde ; q, e. the unfeeling one gets on well 
enough with self; indifference in this case does not 
include self; and thus as the opposite nature to that of 
nfortn-hearted, who thinks of all wants except personal 
ones ; ee7L,onBy number one, self; diJde, the pres. pot. of 
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punctare, wound, prick. Johnson derives it from iike 
french mentce, smdl ! 

** Hear you this Triton of the minhows V* Shdkesp. 

TO PLAT AT BATTLEDOOR AND SHITTLECOCK ; 

seems, toe ple& het heytel d^hoore^ hand sehiet fel 
gak oock ; q, e, to perform this the bat (raquette) is 
what is what is wanted, then (at once) strike towuds 
some point or other, your companion dods the same; 
to play this take a raquette, shoot off at once to any- 
where, and your playtellow returns it to you ; without 
reference to the object struck or sent off, probably in 
those days a ball, for which the feathered cork is now a 
substitute. Ple^^ the contracted part. pres. of pleegen^ 
to do, to perform, to play ; het^ it, this ; liand^ hands ^ 
at once, or else as the one hand ; sehiet, shoot off, send 
off with force and rapidity; fel, to any where from 
you ; gaey gade, mate, playfellow ; ooek^ the like, also. 
Battledoor and shittleeock, are the productions of the 
letter-sound sense of this phrase, and exist in no other 
way (sense, or language.) Johnson says, battledoor is 
as door in the sense of a flat-board^ and battle, stri- 
king.; shittle, as the weaver's shuttle, and cock, the 
current utterance of cork ! Gae oock, sounds cock, c, 
g, k, being intermutating sounds. 

** You need not discharge a canon to break the chain of 
**his thoughts; the pat V>f a ssittlecock, or the 
" cracking of a jack will do his business:" Collier. 

** Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, 
^' BATTLEDOORS, and the like, which are to be used with 
" labour, should indeed be procured them." Locke. 

A SWEET-BREAD ; 866 v.^v.^lb of ihis Essay ; but 
I think that which follows here the true source ; Er 
siei, un> hiet, bereed; q, e. there see, you order it, it is 






I 
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ital. sale^ in fr. sel^ and in lat sal, which is in fact the 
general condiment of all human food, silver, the 
dutch silver^ in ang. sax. silufer, according to Bilder- 
dijk, as well as sulphur, grounded in si-en, in the sense 
c^ suweren, to purify, to sever from, the one being as the 
purified material and the other the means of, purifying 
or purifyer, and silver is used metaphorically as the 
type of whiteness, freedom from stain or mixture ; 
purity ; we say poetically, behold the siLVER-moow. 

" Old Salisbury shame to thy silver- Z^air.'' Sliakesp, 

" Others on siiAYVR-lakes and rivers bath'd." Milton, 

" How siLVBR-«we«/ sound lovers tongues by night." 

Shakesp, 

TO DANCE A MINUET; 

a few years since a requisite accomplishment for the 
young, but now in disuse ; seems,^©^ d'hanse er m'in u 
hiet : q. e. one of the company calls to you to share 
the performance with him; the man asks you to come 
out into the proper place with him ; in reference to that 
which is the purpose of being there viz, dancinff. Toe, 
to, to the person, the one in point. M\ mee, mede, 
together with, with. In, to within, from the side, to 
the part within the rest of the room or place in question. 
U, you. Hiet, the third pers. pres. of hieten, to name, 
to call by name, to nominate, to appoint, to call upon. 
IVhanse, the man, one of the company, but always in 
reference to one of the male sex; the fellow; but 
hoTise has also the import of society, company ; de 
hanse'Steden,are the hanse- towns, the hanseatic states 
(the confederate cities). 

*' Johnhas theassurance to set up for a minuet dancer." 

Spectator. 

TO DANCE the HAY ; 

a dance performed by persons skipping or twirling ra- 
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pidly round, in a sort of ring or chain, made by each 
taking the right and left hand of his neighbour by 
his own; seems, toe d^hanse fhije heye; q. e, 
to the whole set, along with moving fast, panting comett 
on ; along with running or jumping about, gasping for 
breath at length begins, and thus a description of the 
kind and effect of this dance. Formerly danced in 
villages round the maypole. D'hanse^ the set jir*- 
sent, the company. T'hije^ the part. pres. of h^mj 
hyen,io keep running; t\ te,ioo, too much; heye^ 
gasping for breath, he?/e, being the part. pres. oih^en^ 
hey en, hijghen, to pant, to gasp, to wheeze. Johnson 
thought the dance was so named from being performed 
round a liay-coch ! T'kije sounds the in our dialect 
of the dutch. According to Bailey, this dance was also 
termed in some places haydigines, which seems, heye 
dij (/ijne's ; q. e, hard exercise causes gasping to you; 
this kind of work makes you open wide your mouth. 
Gyne, the part. pres. of gijnen, gienen, to gape, to 
open the mouth wide, as is done when we breathe 
hard. 






I will play on the tabor to the worthies 
And let them all dance the hay." ^kakesp. 



KUMB ; 

sense of touching taken away, gone, lost, lifeless; 
seems the dutch nom ; q, e. taken away, lost, use of it 
gone ; dead in reference to that which is designated bj 
the context with which the term is used. Aly hand is 
numb^ my hand is lost to me, the use of it is gone, 
dead. Mis feelings are numb, his feelings are taken 
away, deadened. Nom, genomen, henomen, the past 
participle of nemen, to take away, to nim (our anti- 
quated verb for to take) ; and thus as taken away, the 
use of the part lost ; gone at the time spoken of. Nam, 
nomme, nomen, nommen, occur frequently in Chau- 
cer's works as the praeterite form of our then used to 
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Htm, to namey in the import of to take; Bee v. 2. v. 190. 
L 70 of this Essay. The h in numh^ as well as in 
plumbs erfimby dumb^ is parergical and never sounded. 
In name^ nemen^ nim^ nom^ numb (all modifications 
of a same verb) we see the exemplifications of ih^five 
wroels. A numskull^ one who has nothing to say, a 
stupid senseless being; seems, er nanCs kail; q. e. in 
him conversational intercourse is torpid, he is one who 
has little to say, and thus a dull or stupifying one. 
KaUefiy to call to, to speak to, to chat with, to address ; 
to call at a house^ is to speak to the family, at least to 
tile one that opens the door. Kal^ kail, conversation, 
<diat, talk. The dutch name, naemey name, and naem- 
en^ noemen, to name, belong here. Nimble, seen.s, 
nimfnimbf numb J el ; q, e, numbing quite gone , lost ; use 
quite restored ; numbness off, elsewhere. El, elsewhere, 
away, inferring consequently activity restored ; a nimble 
fellow, is an active, quick fellow. Nim, the part. pres. 
of the antiquated to nim. The thema of kail, kallen, 
(to call, to talk) is ka, caw, cawing, whence ka£, kauwe, 
kaade, jack-daw; as the cawing bird, the bird that 
gives out the sound ka ; and thus an onomatopy of sound 
proceeding from that which is a notice (attraction to 
notice or attention). 

*^ Like a stony statue cold and numb." Sliakesp^ 



«( 



" And did give himself 



All thin and naked to the numb cold night." Shakesp. 



" Hocus has saved that clod-pated, numbskull'd ninny 
** hammer of your's from ruin and all his fiunily." 

Arbuthnot. 

^* Most legs can nimbly run though some be lame." 

Davies. 

ARRANT ; 

as in the expressions arrant rascal, arrant villain, Sfc. ; 
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evidently the dutclx arrent ; q, e. provokiDg, yexatir 
Qiis, angiy-makiDg; the pfix;t. pres. of the obsolete verb 
arren^ to anger, to exasperate, still surviving in Kiliaan*8 
dictionary in the fonn of irren^ erren^ to err;, where 
we also find, erre^ ire, anger, whence the latin ira in 
the same import, and^^ he angry ^ is to go wrong, not 
to keep your temper. Arren-moecL, angry mood, state 
of anger, is till in U9e. 

" And let him every d^ity adore 

" If his new bride prove not an arrant whore." Dryd. 

AN ODD fish; 

he 18 an oddfish^ describes a person of out of the way, 
strange habits, and seems, as, een hood vise ; q. e. a 
whimsical, fantastical head ; a head ^11 of caprice, one 
not to be relied on in point of temper, a morose, uneasily 
pleased ill satisfied mmd. Een^ an, one. Hood^ hoofd^ 
head, mind, disposition. Vise^ vies, &ntastical, morose, 
capricious. F^ise, vase^ now vieze^ vaazen^ whimsies, 
fancies. Uen vise mensch, a morose man, one difficult 
to deal with. H, being no letter, the original form 
resounds into the travesty; which in a literal sense 
could never have suggested itself to any human intel- 
lect. Fish, as that which marks or counts the tricks 
it cards, seems, er vite's ; q. e. there is a trick, this 
stands for mark, a trick. Vite, trick, drawing away ; 
'*, i*, is, and thus mark^ marker, 

white-liverbd; 

cowardly, faint-hearted, imbecile; seems, wy/, lifherrd; 
q, e, scold ! coward he endures it, cowed he bears it, 
is not affected by it; though you speak harshly to him, 
he bears it, keeps quiet. fFyten, rvijten, to reproach, 
to accuse, to scold. Lif, le/\ /a/", imbecile, silly, faint- 
hearted, coward, base. Herrd^ the third person pres. 
of herrden^ harrden^ to endure, to last on, firom harren^ 



to delay/to latft ; whence probably the latin hcerere^ to 
adheie to, to abide by^ to iftick to ; honrere in ekdem 
eommorarique senientik (to stiok to, to stand by the 
same camion) ad well as onr hard, to harden, hard^ 
(finn); and harridan (old whore) which seems as, 
karre r^de aen; q. e. the fever still remains in her, 
the fire still bums in her; implying the fever or fire 
oi' youth is not yet extinct in her, though according^ to 
nature It should be by this time, and thus unbecoming 
n her. Bijde^tever, heat of body. Perhaps harridan 
may b^ a&, Jiaer rffde aen ; q. e. to her the fever still 
remains ; haer, haar, to her ; and then the phrase 
applies solely to the female, and has a same soimd wit& 
the other form, and is perluips, the true one. Johnson 
gives no etymology beyond white and liver ! 

RAl^SOM ; 

the same word with the italian ransone, the Spanish 
ranson, the £rench rancon, and the dutch ransoen, 
grounded by Bilderdijk in the verb, rennen, rannen, 
rinnen, to run, to go free or away, and seen, propitia- 
tion, condliation, mitigation, reconciliation, softening, 
and thus as that which, makes up with the holder of 
the captive the loss of letting him go off. Manners 
soene, is the assiea^inq of going off; the softening 
of the captor's loss. M and n interchange, the italian 
donna and the latin domina are one word ; trim, as 
order, behaviour, state, condition, case, mode of fashion, 
seems, the dutch words tier'n, in case, in condition, in 
fashion ; in good trim, in good case or condition ; and 
to trim, in the import of to put in order a hedge, 
or tree, and also a person, seems as tier en, to modify, 
to fashion, to dress, to change from what it was before. 
To trim a man, is to make him behave, conduct him- 
self, duly, without relation to the means, to dress him, 
and we say indifferently he (jave him a sound dressing 
and he gave him a sound trimming ; tieren^ has also 
the meaning of to rave, to confound; and tier has that 
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of noise, disturbance, stretching of voice, calling out, 
and to trim, may be as tieren ; toe tiere'rij the n and m 
interchanging. -^ trimmer ^ a vixen, a fiiry ; she is a 
trimmer, she is a fury. A trimmer^ a changer of 
principle or party belongs here, in the sense of changer. 

'^ The kmg ne taxith nat his men 

** But by consent of the commin*alte ; 

** But these (the priests) eche yere wol raunsom h^n 

** Maisterfully, more than dothe he." Clumcer. 

" Thus the pore peple is ransoundb." Idem. 

" The RANSOM paid which man from death redeems, 
'^ It is death for man." MUton. 

MALE. FEMALE ; 

in the first case, the same with the french masle, mkle^ 
the latin masculus, the italian mascolo, in the other 
with the french y^m^/fe, and the latin femella, and ita- 
han /eminellaf seem in one, to be as ma hele : q. e, 
keeping manhood within, containing virility, that in 
^hich the power of begetting is deposited ; and the 
french masle and latin mascuitiSy to be as ma 
schu^le ; q, e, hiding manhood, the male quality therein 
concealed, sheltered, enclosed within, and thus in a same 
direction of import with male, as ma hele (see Man 
V, 1. o. 128y ; female, as fern hele ; q, e, holding the 
womb ; holder of the uterus ; the one containing the 
matrix, mother. Ma, puissance, potency, the thema 
of maght, macht, power, and cf gemachte, virility. 
' The h^xi^femme and oxxi feme (woman), as in the law 
^^hrase feme sole (unmarried woman) and r&am, rvamme, 
womb, are a same word ; w, v,f, being the representa- 
tives of an interchanging sound; see, v. 1. jy. 231, 
Hele, the contracted part. pres. of helen, to conceal, to 
to keep or hold withm. 

*^ God created man in his image, male and female." 

Genesis i. 27. 
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** If he offer it of the herd, wether it be malk or fb- 
.^' MALE, he shall offer it without blemish." Lemticus, 

'* The FEMALE bee that feeds her husband drone." 

Milton, 

" Fondly overcome by female charm.'' Idem, 

SIDE; 

the dutch sydCy in the same sense; also in that of 
milty spleen f and silk ; derived by Bilderdijk from the 
obsolete term sedey seide^ sei^ soilness. In the import 
of side^ as one of the sides of the body, it is that part 
under which the spleen is placed, and also the part of 
the body unprotected by the ribs, and thus differing 
from the back and chest. Seide^ set, syde^ the Spanish 
seda^ the italian seta^ and the french soie are the same 
word in regard to its import of silk, Mit sachtege- 
cledet^ cloathed with silk, was an old dutch expression, 
and S€ichte is softness ; sacht and our sqflt are one word. 
The side of a hotise^ a side of bacon ^ is in an analo- 
gical sense, as when we say, the back of a house^ in 
reference to its front. Our term silk, is, I suspect, the 
eUipsis of silk-worm, and thus as the thread spun by 
that worm, in which, in its chrysalis stage, it lies shrouded 
as by alight loose gauzelike clothing or coverlet, after- 
wards methodically unravelled, and then twisted into 
thread for the use of the manufacturer ; silk, is seUkey 
a light, loose, airy, gauzelike garment of fine threads, 
and thus expressive of the covering natural to the 
chrysalis state of the silk-worm, whence silk is drawn 
for use. Sielke, and silk have a same sound. Silken 
is used as an adjimct to soft, in relation to the above 
given source of the term seide. 

" And wisht that two such fans, so silken soft, 

** And golden fair, her love would her give." Spenser, 

TO RUN A muck; 

to show inconsiderate haste in revenge, to avenge 
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blindly ; seenw, te rae^n er rn'hacke ; q, e, too read^ 
to bring in the sword, knife; to rash with the axe, 
battle-axe, and thus to use it too hastily. Te^ too. 
i?tf^, raede^ rade^ radde^ quickly, rashly, instantane- 
ously, readily. Er, there, in this case. ^Ny in, coming 
or going in, entering. M\ mee, medCy with. Haeke^ 
knife, chopper, cutlass, axe, battle-axe, the same word 
with the latin asda, the french hache^ as well as our 
axe ; whence to hash^ and the dutch hacken^ to hack, 
to hew, to cut, likewise to dig, i. e, to cut with the 
spade or hoe. Ein rahe hackt den andern die augen 
nicht au8Z ; one raven does not dig out the eyes of 
the other. Muck, in its direct sense, is the dutch 
mueck, muyck^ heap,compost, compound, many matters 
put together. Hence our word mickle, mucktey a good 
deal and the older mockely mochil, mochely mochey used 
repeatedly by Chaucer in the same sense, as well as 
our much and the Spanish mucho ; the modern utterance 
of ch was formerly that of ck ; and still is with the 
dutch. Our now obsolete mttchwhaty a little from, 
near to, seems di^ mucky heap, deal, and fvhaty as the 
dutch waty etwaty aliquot part, indefinite portion ; 
and thus an indefinite part of an indefinite something, 
and consequently less than that in degree or proportion ; 
incurring, when used, the sense of littley neoTy which 
belongs to it by implication. 

** Frontless and satire proof he scow'rs the streets, 
'* And RUKS AN indian muck with all he meets.'* 

Dryden. 

" Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 
** To RUN A MUCK and tilt at all I meet.** Pope, 

" Much WHAT after the same manner.'* Glanmlle, 

** Many a little makes a mickle." CamhderCs rem, 

" To morrow I shall die. with micklk age." Shake: p. 
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ToMOMOW COMB NBVB&; the taunting reply to the 
idle one's pretences for delay in doing what should be 
then dcme ; seems, toe marre rauw^ kume nae yver ; 
q. e» to the putting of what ought to be done then, 
i;^pret is sure to follow, to diligence hardly ever ; procras- 
tination is to a certainty succeeded by sorrow, activity, 
seldom so ; marre^ the past. pres. of marren, meeren^ 
to mar, to delay, to put off; kume^ , kuyme^ hardly, 
scarcely ; na^^ after ; ijver^ zeal, exertion, diligence ; 
roun>^ 8(NT0w, grief, repining; nae yver tounds never, 

OROUKD ; 

thedutch^ro72€^, in the known uses of tiiat substantive ; 
seems as, gar houend; q. e, completely holding, en- 
tirely supporting, combining, grasping, inclosing, in- 
cluding. The ground we stand on^ is that which nolds 
us when we stand. FIX never set my foot on french 
ground^ I'll never set my foot on the spot which holds 
the french nation. The ground of an argument^ is 
that which holds or contains the argument. There 
is no ground for the accusation^ there is no holding 
up or sustaining the accusation, no support for it; and 
we say to hold an argument^ in this same direction of 
sense ; and also to hold an opinion^ in that of to sup- 
port or maintain an opinion. The ground^story or 
floor of a housCy is the story or floor which holds up, 
supports the house. The ground of his happiness^ 
is that which holds up, supports, sustains bis happiness. 
Coffee-grounds, is as the particles which held the 
essence or nature of that berry, the essential particles of 
coffee. The ground of his religion , is that which 
supports, that on which his religion stands. To take 
ground, as in the case of a stranded boat or ship, is to 
touch ground,to become stationary in relation to the ship 
or boat. Gar, gaer, completely, quite, entirely. 
Houend, the part. pres. of houen, houden, houwen, 
to hold. Hence houe, houwe, marriage, as the mutual 
having and holding of the parties ; in the ceremony the 
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words to have and to hold are used. From the sub^ 
stantive grond^ ground^ the verb to ground is taken. 
To gain no ground y\% to get no hold. Gar-houendy 
myuuds groTid'j groundy and accounts for the u in our 
term. Johnson derives it from the anglo-saxon grundy 
but that is the same word. 

A bat; 

« ■ 

^ the creature known by that term ; seems to be as the 
dutch words, er by heet ; q. e, along with this hot 
weather, when this appears it is summer, midsummer, 
a(3 the period of the greatest natural heat of temperature ; 
and in fact the season when this animal is seen to quit 
its hiding place and fly about during the evenings in 
the greatest abundance; er by^ thereby, then; heet^ 
heyty heat; and is a specification of an unfailing habit 
of the animal, which lies concealed at all other 
Reasons. Formerly known by, the now, disused term 
flitter-mouse^ the dutch vledder- muys ; q, e, fluttering- 
mouse, mouse with wings. Vledder^ the contract^ 
part pres. of vledderen^ vlederen^ vleeren^ to flutter, 
to sh^e the wings, from which last form of the verb 
we have our tofiare^ as apptied to the shaking, flutter- 
ing of the flame. Grounded in the antiquated vletten^ 
to flow, to float, to waver, and the same word with 
vlooteny vloteny vlieten. Hence our term Jleet^ and 
the french flottCf in the import of ships, as well as our 
to float. Johnson has not flitter-motASe^ but Bailey 
has. Vloedj flood, and vloeyen, to flow, are of this 
stock also. 

" Where swallows in the winter season keep, 

" AxAno^ihe drowsy bat and dormouse sleep."Gtfy. 

THE LOAVES AND FISHES; 

fortuitous prospects or views of provision ; the good 
things at the disposal of government; seems, die &f>e'8 
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hand vise kie^s; ^. e. he who depends upon promisea 
for his livelihood^ is next to one nol in his right senses ; 
he who sets all his expectations upon the words of 
others, is next akin to a fool, madman, visionary ; and 
thus a moral notice to rely upon self exertion, and not 
to be the dupe of idle expectation from those upon 
whom you have no hold. A sentence usually referred, 
for source, to the well-known miracle recounted in the 
New Testament. But the one was a real meal, the 
other is no meal, but a promise most probably never to 
be performed. There is no lelation between the cases. 
liOce^ the part. pres. of loveUy beloven^ to promise ; *Sj 
is; die^ the one ; and thus he who is the creature of 
promise; we^ fantastical, visionary, fanatick; At^; 
here; >, is; handy close by, near to. bacon; as the 
meat of the purposely fattened hog; seems, bak onne; 
q. e. due to the trough ; that which has been made 
what it is by the being fed, for the purpose of fattening, 
in the stye, and can be had Inr no other means ; usually 
derived from hacken^ to bake ; but that is more appli- 
cable to a jpt^, than bacon, which is never baked. 
SaehjtaJt, trough; onne^ the part. pres. of onnen^ 
Jonnen, gonnen^ to be of use to, to favour. The latiti 
for hacan is lardum^ in french larde^ in italian and 
Spanish lardOy ^ssibly grounded in laeden^ to make 
replete, to load, in reference to the covering of the flesh 
by the fat which makes it bacon; laed\ pronounced 
broadly soundii lard, itch; seems, hitsche; q» e, 
prurient, exciting, instigating, provoking, teazing, the 
part, pres of hitschen ; to have an itch for any thing 
18 to feel the instigation of having it, to be teazed by 
the wish for it. JSe savd his bacon ; see v l^p, 147. 

** As if divinity had catched 

«^ The ITCH on purpose to be scratched.'' Htidibras, 

*' A certain itch of meddling with other peoples mat- 
^^ ters, puts us upon shifting." L* Estrange. 
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spits; 

the dutch spyte in a same sense, seemingly grounded in 
9piey spije^ spieeker^ ^pikcy P^ug, that which is driye^ 
into that for which it is used, and thus that which is 
concealed and festei^^ed or fixed in hy its she^pness or 
point ; hence the type of inherently concealed sharp- 
ness or that which enters, is made to go in by its 
point, sharpness, by its acrimppy ; and what else is sjoite ? 
We say, to spit his sj^te^ in.the senile of to display a mis- 
chievous feehng^ to bring it put from the breast. To 
hear a spite, is to have within the breast a goading 
concealed anxiety to wound the feelings, happiness, of 
others; to harbour a sted&st feeling to injure ano- 
ther. To this source belong the dutch spien, spieden^ 
to spy, to espy, to ^inspect; and spy, as the one who 
looks stedfa^tly, privately, and <;losely aher the object in 
view; whence to spy, to behold, and also to watch. 
Sjnty broad spit, is as that which penetrates and. fixes 
within, holds fast; and spit,spet, spade, as that )rhich 
is driven into, and made fast within the soil or other 
substance, and with which our spit in both sensea is the 
same, belong here. But spit, spittle, BdSiva, is from 
spijen, spijgen, speijen, to spit, and as the past p?ul. 
.of that verb ; viz. spijt, that which is spit out,, whence 
we have formed the verb to spit, in the import of to let, 
send, out. ^ spigot, a tap, that by which the b^arrel is 
emptied of its contents, seems, er spie gotte : q.e. 
there effusion is seen ; here we see that which lets, 
' pours out ; and a spicket in the same sense seems, er 
spick giet; q, e. there plug lets out, pours out, spreads 
abroad. Johnson says that spigot is that which ke^ps 
in the liquor, but that's the busmess of the barrel, and 
not of the tap : gotte, effusion; gieten, to pour, cast 
out. Spick and span new ; in relation to that which 
has never been used, injured by use; brand new; 
seems, spie ijck hand spie aen nu ; q, e. there now 
. fix firmly your eye on it, look close at it now, examine, 
inspect it thoroughly now ; and is as the ^chapenge of 
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the sellet of the article to the tuyer, chapmaii, of k; 
ijck^ the imperative of ijcken^ to mark, to fix ; hand^ 
neai', close, hard by ; aen^ on^ at ; nu^ nouw^ now ; and 
zlionu^nouw^ nieuiv,mth which out new ^ the latili 
n&ims^ and freiich neii^ neute^ are a saibe word. 






Mysterious dam6, 
Thfit ne'ei aft tittlled, hut when the dragon womb 
** Of stjrgian darkness spbts her thickest glooM, 
'* And makes one blot of all the air/' Muton, 

** Bewray, thej did theif inward hoUing spite, 

** Each stirring others to revenge their cause." Daniel. 

OBS. The thema sp aflBxed to each of the five vow- 
ds with the infinitive termination, is the soiurce of a 
host of words, in various dialects, and which it would 
be endless to ^ndentify here ; from spa-en, to spawn, to 
spatter; from spe-en^ to spit, formerly to spet, to 
spend ? from spi-en, to spy ; from Bpo-en^ spoe-den, to 
speed, to hasten ; from spu-eny to spue, spuipten^ to 
spout, pour forth ; &c. 

A BONS TO PICK ; . 

something to settle amicably, rationMly. Sr b^ hdne, 
toe pick; q, e, in this case it is to be mutual favoutihg; 
pique, grudge^ spite, laid aside; it is here to be aft 
courting, punctilio out of the (question. To mak^ fto 
honeSy to fall to fighting without ceremony; tob 
nChacke; nbe by hone' is ; q. e, when it is come to th^ 
sword (knife) it is a matter of course that shyness 
should be put by (laid aside.) Johnson says it is a me>- 
taphor from a dog, who readily swallows meat that hail 
no bones !! To be upon the bones , to be provoked tb 
b^in an attack, a quarrel ; to bije op on te by hone^$ 
q, e. when one is stung, provoked, ^dl by your leave, 
all ceremony is quite over ; to vexatious usage, all form 
of courtesy is out of the question ; instead of bije^ 
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bee, the •tinging insect, it may have been hehije ; q, e^ 
tormenting, teazing ; in either case it sounds to be, 
Haeke^ keeke^ the part. pres. of hacken^ to hack, tp 
cut; nte^ the third pers. pres. of no^en^ noden^ 
nooden^ to be required, to be necessary, wanted ; ft^*, 
aside ; kone^ the part. pres. of "honeUy hoonsn^ to ^- 
vour, to show courtesy, kindness, to ; op on^ up on 
high, over, out of sight; piekj grudge, malice, enmity; 
toe^ finished, at an end ; and also to as the infinitive 
preposition. 

" Puss had a month's mind TO bb upon thk bobbs of 
**him, but was not willing to pick a quarreV 

L' Estrange. 

A crow to pick; in the same sense as a bone to 
pick ; seems, er keer houw^ toe pick ; q. e, let there be 
a friendly turn, no erudge; here let things take an 
amicable course, wimout spite; keer^ turn, course; 
houw^ favourable, kind. Keer houw sounds crow. 



A CUCKOLD 

(formerly cockold^ cockewolde;) seems, er rjaeke w^ 
hold : q. e. there a making a fool of under the garb of 
observance ; these are making game of him, whue thej 
feign ceremonious attention to him ; they betray him» 
under the mask of cajolement ; in reference to the fiJse 
friend's and the adultres8*s conduct towards the be- 
trayed mate. Gache^ the part. pres. o^^acken^ gekken^ 
to deride, to befool, to mock, sounds cocky cuck ; g and 
k interchange dialectically ; graww^ common sailors, 
and creWy are a same word, as well as in the import of 
common people generally; and grounded in grauw^ 
grey, the constant colour of the garment of the com- 
monalty of that day ; gack^ seems the source of our 
term^ati^A:, dolt, a foolish, clownish, borish looking, 
staring, countryman ; also, in Scotland, the cuckoo; w\ 
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f&ie^ «•; holdf hommage, obeisance; in an adjec- 
tire tense fnendlr, well-wiKhing. The original phrase 
somids eokewold^ since compressed into cuckold: o^ 
chaises dialectically into u; uit and out are the- 
same word. 

" Then drede ye noght to ben a cokewold, 

" Tar filth and 'elth also, so mote I the, 

" Ben grete wardeinis npou chastite." Chaucer, 

CBS. Johnson derives the term from the fVencb 
etHm^ the same word with the dutch kockock, cuckold,, 
and cuceo^ the italian cucco^ and our own, as the bird 
meant by it, but which is purely an onomatopy or 
sound imitation of the cry of that species of its tribe ! 
Ponibfy the dutch ffacky ga4xk^ may be at bottom the 
aanle word with the above scotch gawky as the bird 
which is ever repeating the same silly sounding cry^ and 
fiibled to have its offspring fathered by a bird of ano- 
ther kind. ^Oldness, old age ; elder and older ^ are a 
same word ; an elder Irother is an older brother, 

A SQUINT; 

a side look of the eye, the eye so placed as to look at- 
keWy li tranverse vision; seems, er schuynte ; q, e, 
there obtiquity ; in this case a slope, a turning aside 
from direotness, and here in relation to the eye ; pro- 
bably grounded in schuweny sehourven^ to shy, to start 
on one side, and thus to turn from the straightway, to 
go aAde from it. Transverse tuentibus hircis^ squint- 
in^ goats, goats looking crossways. SkeWy ojskew^ 
aside, askance, is evidently as schuwe^ *hying, going or 
looking aside, the part. pres. of the above schuften^ 
$chou9ten ; whence the trench esquiver^ to go quickly, 
slyly aside, to shirk. iSchouw^ is a scare-crow. We 
say 9hu ! shu ! to frighten away crows, and birds that 
are doing harm. 8chUy sounds s^. From squmt we 
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bee, the stingiiig infect, it may have been hehiie : q. €»- 
tormenting, teasing ; in either case it aoanas to be* 
Haeke^ keeke^ the part. pres. of haeken, to hack, tp 
cut; n6e^ the third pers. pres. of na-^n^ noden^ 
nooden^ to be required, to be necessary, wanted; l^^ 
aside ; hone^ the part. pres. of honefiy hoonen^ to &- 
vour, to show courtesy, kindness, to ; op on, up on 
high, over, out of sight; pieJc^ erudge,maiice, enmity; 
toey finished, at an end; and also to as the infinitive 
preposition. 

*' Puss had a month's mind to bb upon thb bobbs of 
•'him, but was not willing to pick a qtuxrreV 

VEttrange. 

Aerow to pick; in the same sense as a borne td 
pick ; seems, er keer houw^ toe pick ; q. e. let there be . 
a Aiendly turn, no emdge; here let things take an 
amicable course, wimout spite; keer, turn, course; 
houWf favourable, kind. Keer houw sounds crow. 

A CUCKOLD 

(formerly cockold, coekewolde;) seems, er gacke w^ 
hold ; q, e, there a making a fool of under the garb of 
observance ; these are making ffame of him, whue they 
feign ceremonious attention to tiirn ; they betray him, 
under the mask of cajolement ; in reference to the fidse 
friend*s and the adultress's conduct towards the be-^ 
trayed mate. Gache, the part. pres. oigaeken^gekken^ 
to deride, to befool, to mock, sounds cocky cuck; g and 
k interchange dialectically ; graww, common sailors, 
and creWy are a same word, as well as in the import of 
common people generally; and grounded in grauw^ 
grey, the constant colour of the garment of the com- 
monalty of that day ; gacky seems the source of our 
\Mtv£L gawky dolt, a foolish, clownish, borish looking, 
staring, countryman ; also, in Scotland, the cuckoo; w\ 
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ftky «•; koUf hommagey obeisance; in an adjec- 
tive aelise friendly, weD-wiKhing. The original phraie 
xmnds eokewoldy mnce compressed into cuckold ; o 
cfaniges dialectically into u; uit and out are the- 
nmeword. 

"Then drede ye noght to ben a cokewold, 

"F(Hr filth and *elth also, so mote I the, 

" Ben grete wardeinis npou chastite." Chaucer. 

DBS. Johnson derives the term from the frencb 
eocu^ the same word with the dutch kockock^ cuckold,, 
and euceo^ the Italian cucco^ and our own, as the bird 
meant bj it, but which is purely an onomatopy or 
sound imitation of the cry of that species of its tribe ! 
Possibfy the dutch gttek^ gaak^ may be at bottom the 
ssnle word with the above scotch gawk, as the bird 
which is ever repeating the same silly sounding cry, and 
&bledto have its offspring fathered by a bird of ano- 
ther kind. 'Oldness, old age ; elder and older ^ are a 
same word ; an elder brother is an •older brother, 

A SQUINT; 

a side look of the eye, the eye so placed as to look at- 
kew, a tranverse vision; seems, er schuynte ; q. e, 
there obliquity ; in this case a slope, a turning aside 
from directness, and here in relation to the eye ; pro- 
bably grounded in schuteen, sehourven, to shy, to start 
on one side, and thus to turn from the straightway, to 
^ aside from it. Transverse tuenttbus htrcis, squint- 
mg goats, goats looking crossways. SkeWy ajskew^ 
asule, askance, is evidently as schunse^ shying, going or 
looking aside, the part. pres. of the above schuipen, 
schown^en ; whence the trench esquwer^ to go quickly, 
slyly aside, to shirk. iSchouWy is a scare-crow. We 
say ghu / shu / to frighten away crows, and birds that 
are doing harm. Schu, sounds §qu. From squint we 
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** that the greater good is to be chosen before the lesser.** 

Hooker. 

** Their affirmations are no axioms ; we esteem theveof 
^'as things unsaid, and account them as nothing.^ 

Brown. 

*^ It is a MAXIM of statCy that all countries of new ae* 
^* quest, till settled, are rather matters of burthen than 
"" strength." Bacon. 

** A reflection that has long since passed xiiio proverhe 
.^^and been ranked among the ataiidtny maxims of Am^ 
:** man wisdomJ* Bqgers. 

THANK mt stars; a common^ s€^ oongratulation oa 
like escape from some difficulty ; seems, danky my hpe 
Mo/eWs; -q. e. thanks my vexation is at an end; thank 
isrod my suffering is come to a full stop, that which 
was tormenting to me is finished ; dank^ thanks ; mg^ 
io me ; hye^ tormentmg, giving pain ; sUte^ the part 
.pres. of sta^n^ to stop ; V, ^r, there, in this case ; '#, 
^, is. My hye sounds my, like all sequences of a 
•same vowel, and h no letter. 

agroceb; 

BS the dealer in preserved articles of vegetable produce; 
seems, ergroe's her; q^ e, that which has been pio- 
nduced by liie earth in one state may be had here in ano* 
ther, and thus the announcement of the means of Wf* 
plying vegetable produce in a duly preserved state; 
groe^ groeyCy the part. pres. of groeyen^ groenen^ to 
grow, to flourish ; her, again, back a^^, returned ; 
herleven^ is to come to life again, to revive, to reappear. 
Grocery articles in &ct are such as having been pro»> 
duced in one state, appear again in another. Groi^$ 
her sounds grocer. With the french it it epiekr^ 
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qm deaier, with the dutch knUdenaer. Johnson 
ktAtM the tenn from the french ^ro9y big, and says it 
diould be fpelt with an s instead of a ^, a sheer ffround- 
'}fim whim. Aa a dealer, a grocer is not one who sells 
^«9.^fo» (by wholesale), but oftenerby the ounce or 
P9uiid, nor is he &^ professionally. Ent/rosser une 
femme, is not to fill her with plums or almonds and 
Aiaina, but with a child. 

A butchir; 

in the eonmion import of that well known word ; seems 
er teuit schiere ; q, e, there is the one who divides, 
cats into pieces, that which is dead, finished ; he it is 
who parts into shares the killed animal, that which has 
been deprived of existence, that which is at an end ; 
mth which the french baucher is a same word, though 
by others derived from hottche^ mouth ; but that would 
'apply aa well to the baker as the butcher ^ and is un- 
grounded in all but analogy of letter. Beuit, gebwt^ 
me past part, of beuiten, bewten^ as uiten^ wten^ with 
the impletive prefix be^ to put an entire end to, to finish 
completely, to deprive of life, to take animation from, 
to oust fh)m hence ; and with which our to out^ and to 
oust, to eject, are a same word ; and so is the french 
titer, osteVy to take out, to remove, to oust, which 
Johnson derives from otcster, 6ter, and is right as to 
6/^r, but there is no such word in french as ouster ; 
Mehiergy the third pers. pres. pot. mood of ttchieren^ 
^to part into pieces, to divide into parts ; whence our 
whtrej county, a part or division of a whole, of the en- 
tire country, place. 

IS THROWING PEARLS TO THE SWINE; 

is doing something worse than useless ; a common ex- 
expression, but one that could never have originated 
in a form of words which imply the act of a madman, 
one that could nev^ enter head of any one in his 

2e 
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** that the greater good is to be chosen before the lesser." 

Hooker. 

^* Their affirmations are no axioms ; we esteem thefsof 
^^as things unsaid, and account them as nothing.** 

Spowft. 

** It is a MAXIM of state, that all countries of new ac- 
"^^ quest, till settled, are rather matters of burthen than 
** strength.'* Bacon. 

** A reflection that has long since passed iato prowrbi 
.''and been ranked among the standiny maxims of Av^ 
:** man wisdom^* Rogers. 

THANK mt stars; a common* self oongratulation on 
liie escape from some difficulty ; seems, danky my liyB 
Mo/eWs; q. e, thanks my vexation is at an end; thank 
isrod my sufferiug is come to a full stop, that which 
was tormenting to me is finished ; dank^ thanks ; mff^ 
to me ; %«, tormenting, giving pain ; stae^ the part 
.pres. of staen, to stop ; V, er, there, in this case ; \ 
^, is. My hye sounds my^ like aU sequences of a 
•same vowel, and h no letter. 

A grocer; 

BS the dealer in preserved articles of vegetaUe produce ; 
seems, er groe^s her; q^ e. that which has been pio- 
duced by iLe earth in one state may be had here in ano* 
ther, and thus the announcement of the means of aup- 
plying vegetable produce in a duly preserved state; 
groe^ groeye, the part. pres. of groeyen^ groenen^ to 
grow, to flourish ; her, again, back a^^, returned ; 
^ herleveny is to come to life again, to revive, to reappear. 
Grocery articles in &ct are such as having been pro»> 
duced in one state, appear again in another. Groins 
her sounds grocer. With the french it it epickr^ 
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spice dealer, with the dutch kruidenaer. Johnson 
fetches the term from the french ^ro9^ big, and says it 
should be spelt with an s instead of a ^, a sheer ground- 
kip whim. As a dealer, a grocer is not one vmo sells 
et^ ^ro8 (by wholesale), but oftener by the ounce or 
pounds nor is he biff professionally. Engrosser une 
femme^ is not to fill her with plums or almonds and' 
j:aisins, but with a child. 

A butchir; 

in the common import of that well known word; seems 
er heuit schiere ; q, e. there is the one who divides, 
cuts into pieces, that which is dead, finished ; he it in 
who parts into shares the killed animal, that which has 
been deprived of existence, that which is at an end ; 
with which the french houcher is a same word, though 
by others derived homhotichey mouth; but that would, 
apply as well to the baker as the butcher^ and is un- 
grounded in all but analogy of letter. Beuit, gebwt^ 
me past part, of beuiten, Sew ten, as uiteriy wten, with 
the impletive prefix be, to put an entire end to, to finish 
completely, to deprive of life, to take animation from, 
to oust from hence ; and with which our to out, and to 
oust^ to eject, are a same word ; and so is the firench 
oter, osteTy to take out, to remove, to oust, which 
Johnson derives from ottster^ 6ter, and is right as to 
bter^ but there is no such word in french as ouster ; 
geJ^erey the third pers. pres. pot. mood of schieren, 
to part into pieces, to divide into parts; whence our 
sAtre, county, a part or division of a whole, of the en- 
tire country, place. 

IS THROWING PEARLS TO THE SWINE; 

« 

is doing something worse than useless ; a common ex- 
expression, but one that could never have originated 
an a form of words which imply the act of a madman, 
one that could nev^ enter head of any one in his 
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** They naturally givs themselves the airs of kings and 

^^nacea,*^ Addison, 

** He assumes and a£R3cts an ratire set of very different 

AIBS." Swift, 

A brandfathbb; 

seems, as er gera^^nnd vader; q. e. there the one by 
whom the &ther is already produced; this is the one 
who has already made the mther, in rdation to the per* 
son's child in question; yowr grandfcslher^ is as he 
who begot your fiaither, mother; gerak^ geraed^gcreed^ 
prepared, made ready ; ^nnd^ inndj the past part, of 
tnnetiy to bring into the world (place) m question ; 
Wider ^ father. Grandson (daughter) are as the chil- 
dran of the producer or author of their father; 
gera^ *nnd sounds grand. Johnson takes grand 
to be as the french term for grenU^ with which 
fmr grand in the sense of magn^ent is a same word^; 
but what can that term have to do here? A grand- 
father is neither a large, magnificent, or conspicuous 
father ; nor can it ever by any etymological mytification 
be made to impart the idea which it has in relation to 
father. The french grandpere (mere J is a literal 
translation of the english term. Andgroot in groot 
vader (grandfather J seems as geroote the part. pres. 
of rooten^ rotten (with the completive prefix ge/ to 
collect into a series, order, a line of things or beings, 
and thus the continuer, collector, producer of a series 
of the descendants or children of the family in point ; 
for groot f great, can never be the word here intended. 
Our great in great grandfather is probably as the above 
explained ^r^>o^, and so it is in reg^ord to all the degrees 
of consanguinity in which it is used with the words, 
father, mother, child, son, &c. The dutch for grandson 
is kindskind, child of the child, in reference to the father 
in point, and thus in a true sense ; kind, child, as son 
or daughter. Grandsire^ as the equivalent term for 
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grandfather^ seems the above explained grand and 
Mr^ (father) the dutch saeyer^ saeder^ sower and thus 
producer, the one that is the cause of coming forth, the 
sower of the seed or embryo of production, with which 
the latin satOTf is a same word as well as our sire, the 
one as saeyer^ the other as 8aeder ; saeyer sounds sire^ 
which is also a term for the father or producer of a horse ; 
evidently grounded in saeyeriy to sow ; agrorum sator^ 
the sower of the fields ; oleoR sator, the sower of the 
olive; sator hominum atque deorum; the &ther of 
mankind and of the deities (in reference to the imagi- 
nary ones of the poets of the ancients) ; omnium rerum 
pater et scUor^ the father and producer of all that is 
(in r^erence to Jupiter as the supreme deity of that day 
with the Bomans), are all classical and sound sense ex- 
pressions. STUD; is clearly the same word with the 
dutch stutte, stuyte, as the mew for breeding horses, 
the place where stallions and brood-mares are collected 
Ibr that purpose ; and which seems grounded in stutten^ 
stuyten^ to support, to keep up, and thus to continue 
the race in point; stud as the nail so called, and stud^ 
post, is the same word in the sense of that which fixes, 
keeps up or together. Stutte, stuyte^ has also the im- 
port of horse, as well as brood-mare^ and is another 
term belonging to this stock. 

'^ One was saying that his great grandfather, and 
*^ grandfather and father died at sea : said another, 
** that heard him, an 'I were as you, I would never come 
*' at sea, why, saith he, where did your great grand- 
*^ I'ATHER, and GRANDFATHER, and fethcr die ? He an- 
" swered. where but in their beds ? He answered an *! 
** were as you, I would never come to bed." Bacon, 

A coffin; 

in the usual import of the word ; seems, erkafinne ; 
q, e, there is that in which chaff is put, that in which 
the husk (shell of the being in point is placed, and 
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chaff o\ husk are in relation to the soul (life^ cf a being, 
and consequently in such regard as stuff, trumpery, 
valueless substance ; sound the a broadly as was once 
done, and the phrase is coffin^ the double jf' is a dialecti- 
cal change, as in chaffs the dutch liafy and stuffs the 
dutch 8tof\ dust. But coffin as that in which the con- 
fectioner puts the articles he has sold to the customer, 
seems er kauf in ; q. e. in that is put the purchase, 
what is sold to you is in that case ; in the import 
of the hoof of a horse, it seems as the same term in 
the sense of that which makes the purchase complete, 
the use of a horse depending upon its hoof, if that was 
not sound it would be a price given for nothing, and 
thus no purchase or completed bargain ; as the 
crust of a pastry, it seems as that in which what has 
been bought in the market is put for the use of the table. 
The french have the term cojin, for a wicker basket 
where they throw scraps of paper and torn papers 
when no longer wanted, which I take to be as the 
first above given phrase, and thus as the receptacle of 
valueless stuff. Kauf, is the germanized form of the 
dutch koop (purchase) in the original form koo; koo- 
man and koop-man (merchant) are a same word with 
kauf man, the dialectical change of the o into a, and p 
in to ^ have been repeatedly exemplified in this treatise. 
Coffer, strong box, and the french coffre, seem as 
kauf eeW ; q, e. the means of buying or paying for is 
always kept here, in this place. The dutch for coffin 
is dood-kist ; the french circueil, biere, 

" He went as if he had been the coffin that carried 
** himself to his sepulchre." Sidney. 

** Of the paste a coffin will I rear, 
'* And make two pasties of your shameless heads/-' 

Skakesp. . 

" The bilder oke, the bardie asshe 

**' The piller elme the cqffir unto caramel'' Ch>aucer. 
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Kind ; of one sort, of a same class, as in mankind ; is 
clearly the dutch kendykund, kond, genus ; grounded in 
kunneny konnen, to know, to distinguish from, and thus 
as that marked or known by what is seen or felt in it ; 
and kind favourable to, showing good will towards, 
seems only another use of the same term and as the 
natural behaviour or conduct of the one to the other 
of the same kind. She was kind to him, she treated 
him as a female would a male of the same species with 
herself, inferring something perhaps that one man 
could not do for the other. And in another view of ihe 
sense a man or son could not do what the Grecian 
daughter did for her father. Able, capable, suitable, 
dever, fit, talented; seems, er Bije hel; q. e. in this 
case the Bee is evident, here industry, talent, ingenuity, 
contrivance is apparent to every one ; and sounds ahley 
with which the french Jmhile, Spanish hahil, and latin 
habilis are a same word. Olio qtiam lahori hahilior, 
fitter for an idle than an industrious wayof life ; un homme 
hafnlCy an able (clever) man ; Bije, bee, was the univer- 
sal type with the Saxon for industry and ingenuity, as 
the truest exemplification of these qualities that the hand 
of nature has brought home to mankind; hel, clear, 
evident, shining, bright. Johnson derives the term 
from habilis and habile which are the words originating 
iii the phrase above given as the source of able, Er^ 
there, the general representative of the particle a as the 
prefix of a substantive. Sister, the dutch suster^ 
seems si} u^st 'ee V ; q. e, this is the one you are to get 
married, get a husband for in reference to the members 
of the family she belongs to. Brother; the dutch 
broede er ; q. e. of the same brood there, one of the 
same father and mother ; broede, and our brood are a 
same word. A romance ; an invented story, an exag- 
gerated tale ; an overstretched relation in regard to self; 
seems, er ruyme hans ; q. e, in this Ccise the person 
(speaker, teller, author) amplifies, dilates, exaggerates ; 
ruyme, the pres. pot. of ruymen, to dilate, enlarge, 
to make something of little or nothing ; hans^ person, 
member of society. 
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TO DANCB A HOBRPIFV ; 

toe (Thans er hoore'n pype ; q. e. there must be » 
playing of the pipe for a person to do this ; for any one to 
do this there must be the fife. Hans, person, member of 
society, man ; hoorCy thepres. pot. oihoorefij to belong 
to, to be required ; pype^ fife, pipe. A coxjntby dance; 
tr gewoonte ryed'hanse ; q. e, in this case custom reg- 
ulates the party ; here practice in this regard places the 
company as required ; in reference to what v then in- 
tended to be done for an unschooled social pastime ; 
gewoontCy established practice ; r^e, rules, regulates, 
governs ; hanse, company, society, association ; <2', de^ 
the. Country, as one*s native soil,. the land on which 
we are bom and live ; seems, gewoonte rije ; q. e, habit 
suits us to it, we like and prefer it to aU other places 
from habit ; and thus the place naturally preferred and 
beloved by those bom in it, used to it from*birth. And 
country, as when we say lie is gone into the country^ 
and mean he is gone out of town, is simply in reference 
to torcn, the dutch tuin, garden, orchard, enclosed place 
such as all towns formerly were, and still are on the 
continent; and thus meaning, gone from an enclosed 
place or town to the open land. The Pencil contree 
and italian contrada, are the same word with country ; 
but now supplanted in use by the term jMxys in France, 
Andpaese in Italy ; de contree en contree, is from one 
country into another, from land to land. By the dutch 
land, vaderland, is used as we use the term country. 
AU the country, all the people (inhabitants) of the land ; 
a country wench, as opposed to a town female ; country 
people, as opposed to the inhabitants of the town in 
point C, k, and g interchange, the italian gridare^ 
Spanish gritar, the french crier, and our to cry, are the 
same same word with the dutch kryen, kryten. 

** Florinda danced the Derbyshire hornpipb in presence 
" of several friends."* Tatler. 

V Let all the quicksilver i' the mine 
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** Run to the feet- veins, and refine 

** Your firkum jerkum to a dance, 

** Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France 

*'To wonder at the hornpipes here 

V Of Nottingham and Derbyshire." B, Johnson. 

** All the country in a general voice, 
** Cry hate upon him." Shakesp, 

MEAT (formerly mete J ; food, flesh-food, the meal ; 
seems the dutch moet, fmoesj ; q, e, provision, eata- 
bles, food, as grounded in mo-en, to cut, to mow, and 
thus as that cut by both knife and tooth, without rela- 
tion to the kind of substance; to give a horse its 
meaty is to feed it in the usual way for a horse. Give 
him some food. The interchange of oe into e and ee, 
is dialectical, our to m£et and the dutch moeten are one 
word, and so are groen, green, groeten, to greet, &c. 
Thefrench met, mets, is our meat. Met, mette, is 
used in dutch for the delicate bits of pig-flesh. 

" And thither some ^mete for charite me sende 
" To live upon." Chaucer, 

" But sothe it is, right at his mother's %este 
**Bifome Alia, during the ^et'w space 
The child stood loking in the king's face." Id^m, 



a 



"Strong oxen and horses, well shod and well clad, 
** Well HEATED and used." Tusser, 

IFood. 2Commaiid, call, order; the dutch heet, hiet, 3Meal- 
time, time of eating, dinner time. 

MEAD (formerly meith) ; the strong liquor of our 
forefathers, prepared (probably by fermentation) from 
honey, whence mede-hove, alehouse, the place where 
mead was drank (already explained in this Essay) ; the 
dutch mede, but grounded, as appears to me, in maede^ 

2p 
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q, ^ mowingjand for mowiDg,with which oiir mead (for- 
merly medej is a same word, and meadow, as mcbods^ 
hoeve ; q, e, requiring to be mowed ; or ebe as maed-^ 
aufve, mowing land, fit for mowing ; and Jioney being 
the staple ingredient of mead, and that a substance 
collected by the bee from ihe flowery -mead ; mead 
(the liquor) seems as that brought from the mead fmiea* 
dowj Mead is even now provincially used for a 
remedy in some complaints ; hence probably the dutch 
medicijnef medicine, physic, and medec^n, physician, 
as well as the latin medere, to cure, to remedy, 
medictiSy physician, and our medicine, physic, msthsg- 
LIN, mead, strong liquor from fermented honey, seems 
the contraction of mede ee glije in ; q. e. mead always 
slips down the throat smoothly, glides down within us ; 
ee, ever, always ; glije , the pres. pot. of glijen^ glyden, 
to glide down, along, up ; whence probably gteet, {%i' 
merljglitey as the complaint distinguished by involun- 
tary discharge of matter. 

*^ Though not so solutive a drink as mead, yet it will 
" be more grateful to the stomach." Bacon, 

** Corne feeld with the pasture and head." Tusser. 

" Honey and milk, and sugar, there is three, 
** Nay then two treys ; and if you grow so nice, 
*^ HETHEGLiN, wort, and malmsey.*' Shakesp^ 

« 
^' Embroudid was he, as it were a hbde (meadow J 
*'A11 full of fresh flouris both white and rede." 

Chaucer. 

*^ The incense, clothis, and the remnaunt al, 

^' That to the sacrifise belonging shal, 

^^ The homys full of heitu, as was the gyse, 

**• There lakkid nought to don ther sacrifiM." Idem, 

A toe; pne of the extremities of the foot, seenwi 



soiplyy er toe ; q. e. there conduded, tbeM at an end, 
tb«re a conclumon ; toe being the datck^ adverb in the 
idipoft of flniihed^ at an end, concluded, and thnt one 
end of the entire frame to which the foot belongs. 
The dutch term for toe is teen^ in a direct sense sprout, 
tnri^, and so a sprout of the foot, a branch of the 
foot. 



-" Come all ye spirits 



** And fill me from the crown to the tox, topfull 
•* Of direct cruelty." Shakesp, 

TO AIL, to go on or continue being ill, to feel unwell, 
to find ones self out of order ; seems toe ee pie ; q. e, 
to continue out of order, to go on giving symptoms of 
illness; toe ee, for ever, to eternity; ifle, the part, 
pres. of ijlen, ylen, to be ill, out of order, not in the 
due or natural state of health of either body or mind ;. 
whence our adjective illy in an undue state ; ylen, has 
also the import to act in hastCy to hasten, hurry; 
to take HI, is to take without reflection, wrongly ; illr- 
done, is hastily done, done in a hurry, evil; the 
dutch evel, uvel, oevel, seems e fiel, q, e, bad going 
on (see obs. p, \l9of this vol J ; e, ee, continuance, 
indefinitely ; f el, fiel, in an undue state, angry, cruel, 
bitter. Evil it becomes you, it seems unnatural to you, 
not your true state by nature. Evil he to those (him) 
who evil thinks, is not the true, though usually adopted, 
equivalent for honi soit qui maly pense ; q, e, shame, 
disgrace be to him who thinks there is harm in this ; 
where the old french honir, is the dutch honen, hoo- 
nen, to shame, to make game of, to disgrace, eroic 
HAND TO MOUTH ; by labouT, as in to live from hand 
to mouth, to live by one's own labour ; seems vrom 
hand toe moed ; q, e, with an industrious hand thene is 
an end to anxiety, in reference to want of bread, livhig, 
means of existing ; he that is able and willing to work 
need not fear want ; a sentence belonging to a former 
^LbSd^ of society, and then a sound truth ; at present only 

2f3 
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hjrpothetically so with us, from the unnatural state in 
which long mismanagement has placed our coun- 
try ; vrom^ industrious, strenuous ; hand^ the typ« of 
labour, of which it is the instrument; moed^ moeyey 
anxiety, trouble, vexation. 

** I can get my bread from hand to mouth, and make 
**even at the end." L' Estrange, 

" And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, 
"and said unto her, what aileth thee Hagar? 
"fear not!" Gen.xxi. 17. 

" Love smird, and thus said; Want joined to desire is 
"unhappy, but if he nought do desire, what can Her- 
" aclitus AIL ? Sidney/. 

" Yet praie I you no evill ye ne take 

" That it is short which that I to you write." CJiaiicer. 

* Of horrid hell can come a ^^t??7more damn'd 
" In EVILS to top Macbeth." Shakesp, 

"Ah forward Clarence! evil it beseems thee 

" To flatter Henry and forsake thy brother." Idem, 

" evil is what is apt to produce or increase any pain, 
"or diminish any pleasure; or else to procure us any 
*'evil, or deprive of any good." Locke, 

A thief (formerly theffj; the dutch dief, which 
seems as er die heffe ; q, e, there the one takes away, 
here is the one who carries off, indefinitely ; or it may 
hQdA er de heffe ; q, e, there the carrying off, taking 
away ; heffe, in the one case the pres. pot. of heffen, to 
take up, off, hence our to heave; in the other the 
part. pres. of that verb. A thief in the candle, §r 
sie heffe in de kant till; q, e, see there a projecting at 
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the side (in reference to the wick) take it away ; kant^ 
side ; /t//, the imperative of tillen^ to take away, lift 
^p, whence the latin tollere. 

** Jak then, quoth the paramour wher is the thbfp ago? 
"I n'ote, quoth Jak, right now he left me fro." 

Chaucer, 

" Thei (the monks) ben false, tliei Len vengeable, 

" And begile men in Christis name, 

*' Thei ben unstedfast and unstable ; 

" To traie their Lorde, 'hem think no shame ; 

" To serviu God thei ben full lame 

" Godd'is THEVEs, and falsely stele; 

*' And falsely Godd'is worde defame. 

" In winning is ther world's wele/' Idem, 

" Four and twenty times the pilot's glass 
" Had told the thievisu minutes as they pass." 

Sftakesp, 

THEY APE ALL GONE TO HELL; as the annunciation 
ef the riddance of some pillaging incapable gang, either 
in regard to public security or else management of state 
affairs; but seemingly a travesty of a cotemporary 
sentence in relation to the then intruding establishment 
of monkhood among the restive and unmystifiedly re- 
ligious Saxons; t'eer Uaer all (jfoen^ toe helle; q. e. 
obliterate hell, and there's an end to the monks liveli- 
hood; without his patent (self-manufactured) hell, the 
Friar would have nothing to live by. By the Saxon 
no such conundrum was believed in, or seems even to 
have ever been heard of till the visit of the papal mis- 
sionaries, with whom it was used as a means of alarm 
and extortion. Haer^ hair-cloth, frock; type of 
Friar ; gok^ goede^ property ; 'n, iw, bringing in ; toe^ 
excluded, out of the question. 

A PAIR OF SCISSORS ; 

fadssarsj; seems the contraction of, er hyer of^ 
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In KIDNEY- BEAN it is merely as an analogy to the fonii 
of its seeds so called from their shape, loin, as in lam 
of mutton^ is in reference to its being one of the lower 
sides of the sheep's body. The dutch for kidneys, is 
nieren, probably connected with, if not grounded in, 
ne^Ty neder, below, beneath, and thus that placed in or 
belonging to, the lower part of the body. The now 
provincial terra to kithe, to know, to become known 
to, seems as fu kit; q. ^. to you known, known by 
you ; kit, known ; fu, by you. In some counties the 
kithe, has the meaning of gewent, queynt, **** as 
explained p. 122. 1. 9. of this volume, in the im- 
port of that by which the sex in point is known. 

" The people lay in wait for our children and may be 
" considered as a kind of kidnappers within the law." 

Spectator, 

*' For but if Crist miracle upon The kithe 
*'Withoutin gilt thod shalt be slaine as withe.'* 

Chaucer, 

** O thought that wrote al that I met (dreamed,) 
*' And in the tresorie it set 
" Of my braine, nowe shall men yse 
" If any virtue in The be, 
" To tellin all my dreme aright, 

"Now KITHE thy engin (genius) and thy might." 

Idem, 

TO DKOWN ; seems toe de rouw^n ; q, e. all over, in 
peace ; all at an end, no more to be seen, quite gone 
out, all trouble away, and thus simply an indication 
of death, without expressing the mode, kind, or speci- 
fying how it happened ; the term is never used but in 
connection with some other implied or expressed which 
determines the sense ; as he was drowned at sea^: &c. 
Johnson gives no etymology, but says others derive it 
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the word from the anglo ^axon drunenian, and others 
from the ^rman drunder (under) ! The true import of 
the word is, to free from trouble, to set at rest, to get rid 
of care, of that state which is for ever liable to trou- 
ble. To drown dull care^ is to get rid of dull care ; 
to drown the land with water ^ is to put it out of sight, 
to get rid of the sight of it; to drown the voice of the 
people^ is to get rid of it, to put an end to it by force, 
power, threats, &c., to drown the human scream by a 
louder noise, as is done by one or more drummers while 
the sufferer is being flogged and flayed, is to stifle, put 
an end to the hearing oi the screams by the bystanders^ 
and thus a compliment to human nature. The dutch 
for to drown is verdrinken, to overdrench. A crimp, 
a seducer of people for the colonies, army, &c. seems, 
er keye rieme' p ; q. e. there a tying up the fool, by 
this the fool is enslaved, made the tool of another ; 
rieme^ the part. pres. of riemen^ to bind, to tie round ; 
'/?, up ; but to crimp ^ in the sense of to cause to shrink 
up, contract, to make short or crisp to the taste, is 
the dutch krimpen, to contract, to shorten. Thought, 
undisclosed conception of the mind ; the dutch dochty 
gedocht^ dacht^ geda^cht^ the past part, of dencken^ 
dincken (to think), and seems grounded in dingen, to 
judge, to construct within the mind, to form things 
within the head, of which the substantive is ding^ thing ; 
in the same direction of sense as the latin reor^ reri^ is 
the verb of reSy rei^ re, thing, cause. Thatched; 
seems as daecht^ covered over, over-clouded, the past 
part, of daeckeny to obscure from above, to cloud over ; 
and thus simply as covered, without relation to straw or 
other material ; a thatched ham or house^ is a covered 
in bam or house, a house or bam with a roof; hence 
thatch as roof, and to thatch^ to cover in, to roof, but 
now used with us in relation to straw, as the material 
for that purpose ; in former days perhaps the usual (if 
pot only) mode of covering the then dwellings. De- 
cency ; seems to come out of decken, to cover, to con- 
ceal, in relation to the practical and simple covering of 

1^ 
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iiakedneas (as with the fig-leaf by Adam and Bve) and 
gubsequentlj to that of dress in all its iefiiiement% m 
well as to the moral actuating of die mind in regurd ta 
propriety in speech and conduct in life ; h«!ice the latbt 
decere^ decorare^ decorum^ and our own analogottt 
terms, as well as the iermdeck^ as the cover to the hold 
of the ship or boat, and the verb to decky to dress out» 
to cover with dress. Decken is also used for to cover^ 
in relation to the stallion and mare. Cofifusum cum 
mrtute decorum est, sed tnente et coffitatione disth^* 
uitur : *' virtue and decorum are not to be confounded 
together, the one is the result of natural good feeling, 
the other of reason and reflection** (from a hidden, 
unseen, source) ; the thema of the stock is de-en, do^en^ 
to enclose ; and also to do, act. To crack a bottls ; 
an almost superannuated phrase for to drink convivially 
withafiriend; seems, toe kere raecke er hottel; q.e. 
the bottle commg to turning up, and thus to the empty* 
ing ; here you see the bottle reaching the topsy turvy 
point, as it does when the last drop is poured out of it ; 
kere, the part. pres. of keren, keeren, to turn round; 
rcLCcke, the pres. pot. of raecken, reycken, to reach, 
to arrive at ; hottel, bottle. But crack, as the sound, 
is an onomatopy or sound imitation, and a same word 
with the ^VLtchkraeck^ krax:k ; h&VkC^cr acker, h& the well 
known squib, fire work ; the crack of a whip, is the 
noise of a whip, and a crack, as a breach or break, is as the 
noise preceding, or accompanying, the act of breakii^. 
Crack-brained, as crazy, half mad, seems, keye raecke 
heredend ; q, e, inducing the thought that the standaid 
of a madman (fool) is arrived at; persuades you that the 
mark of a wrong-headed one is reached; heredend, the 
part pres. of hereden, to persuade, to reason inta the 
sense of, and sounds, brained, A bum-bailiff ; as one 
employed to arrest for debt, seems, er homme bif ee l^; 
g, e, therea shutting up of the body by law, there a con* 
finement of the person by legal means ; homme^ the 
part* pres. of bommen, to enclose, to confine ; grounded 
in bommCi bung, as that which stops up. The bruisers 



"die "phrem fo bm^ ftp Mr €^s^ in the tense of t^ 
dose by the ft«t. Se, law; ^tj^ Hef^ body. Johnson 
lajrs it is a baiUg' ef the iHeanett Imd^ and as bound 
sna JBttH^f llie slur npo^ the tenn is the woid 
iomH9e tesounding into bum in the common sense of thaft 
word, and is Hmt which prevents it*s general use atthift 
day; in its true form it implies nothing more derogatory, 
thfloi BaUiffy a Sheriff ^s officer, does. 

^* Go, Sir Andrew, scout me for him at the comer Of. 
** the orchard, like a buh-bailiff/' Shakesp, 

k. SPUKGING-HOUSS; 

«s the bailiff's house, to which, as matter of favour, he, . 
in certain instances, takes an arrested debtor or a sus- 
pected criminal ; seems, er spon je hinge hou^s ; q. e, . 
there the spoon reminds you that it is a favour ; there 
what you eat puts you in mind that it is an indiilgence 
to bring you there, in allusion to the extortions for what 
is eaten or provided in such a place, and which if ob-- 
jected to, the taking to a worse is the alternative ; spon^ . 
spaerij spoon, ladle, as the principal utensil of the table, 
and probably before the use of the fork (the 
.predecessor of it) the type of it, and thus that of eatmg, . 
meal, food; hinge, the pres. oi hmgeUy henghen, tp 
recollect, to remind ; JioUy houw, kind to, grateful to, , 
indulgent towards. 

** A bailiff kept you the whole evening in a spungino : 

** HOUSE." Swift, 

BUSY, alert, actively employed, providently indus- 
trious, attentively active ; the same word with the dutch 
besigh ; and formerly spelt with us beey, deriving, I sus- - 
pect, from besien, to look carei'oUy after, to inspect, and 
thus as acting with attention, diligently, industriously; 
we say as busy as a Bee, and a Bee, is the type of in- 
dustry and minute attention. In the phrase to do his 
business y in the sense of to kill or put an end to, the 
import is in to do^ as the dutch toe doe, putting an end 
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tOy doing for, and thus as, putting an end to activiiy^ 
power of action, and so life. To do for a man is to 
kill hini) knock him up. To do his business^ as in the 
phrase, he is gone to do his business, in the import un- 
derstood by every one, seems as, gone to do that which 
no body can do tor him, and thus specially his own bu- 
9iness^ as admitting of no second hand performer. 
By Chaucer, busy is spelt both with the t£ and with the 
e, Johnson and Home Tooke derive the term from the 
A. S. byrgiauy which the former says, is occupied, 

** Thou then that so busie (watchfully) dredest nowe 
" the swerd and the spere, of thou haddest entered in 
" the pathe of this life, a pore waifaring man, thea 
" wouldest thou sing before the thefe, as who saith a 
" pore man that bereth no richesse on hym by the waie, 
** maie boldly sing beforne theves, for he hath not wherof 
" to be robbed." Chaucer, Boeth, 

" I wol not cal it but illusion 

" Of haboundaunce of love and besy cure (care).** 

Idem, 

** A man shall win us best with flattery 
** And with attendance, and with besiness (attention) 
** Ben we yUmid (taken^ caught) both the more and 

less." Idem, 

** Ye knowin wel lord, right as her desire, 
'* Is to be quickened and lightened of your fire, 
" For which she folowith you full besily." Idem^ 

"Full faire was Mirthe, full longe and high, 

** A fairer man I never sigh (looked at) ^ 

" As rounde as an aple was his face, 

** Full roddie and white in every place, 

** ^Fetis (nimble^ agile) and well ^beseib." Idem, 



" He was wont to seken the causes, whens the sowning 
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'^ windes moven and ^bbsien the smothe water of the 
" ie." Idem. Boeth. 

iThe dutch v\U, agile, quick. 2Well behaved to all, attentive, 
the port. pres. of besigen, to employ. 3Agitate, ruffle, cause to work 
and itir. l Beheld; the dutch dchte, the praet. of nchten, to look at, 
the Terb of nekt^ guiehi, sight, also prospect, show, face, counte- 
nance, here spelt sigh to rhyme with high, a custom with Chaucer 
in regard to many other words. For Bu$y-body, see vol. 1. of thi» 



Thb lord's supper ; the communion of the Catho- 
lick, and since that of other Christian Sects ; seems, 
die lard's supp er ; q, e, let the one who is deceived 
(imposed upon) take a sup there ; let hhn who is entic- 
ed from the heathen to the christian belief, take a sip, 
a taste ; and is as the sneering expression of the un- 
converted Saxon upon seeing that christian solemnity 
performed by a missionary ; but, from the true import 
having been lost in the course of time and change of 
dialect, has been retained by the Caiholick Church 
to the present day; die^ he who; lord^ the past, 
part, of loren, to impose upon, to defraud ; su/jp, 
the imperative of suppen, to sup, to sip ; 's, is^ is. 
Down (downs) as in Salisbury downs, Sussex downs, 
the downs, &.c. ; the dutch duin, with which the french 
dune 9 dunes is a same word ; and means shallow in 
reference to either land or water ; place or places where 
land or water is not deep, and in regard to land unsuit- 
able for the usual tillage of the farmer. The dorons^ 
as where the fleets are moored for safety, are the places 
where the water is not so deep as in the Channel, and 
consequently safer and less liable to the effects of high 
or contrary wind. Les dunes de Calais y are the Calais 
downs in the above sense. The term seems from duniw^ 
dun^ diUy thin, shallow, not deep. 

'* To compass this his building is a town, 
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^* His pond an ooean, his parterre a hown.'' JPope. 



** Hills afford pleasant prospects, as they must needs 
** fl»knowledge who have been upon rtHS Bo'wM of 
** Sussex." May. 

*^ 0*er hills and sinking bogB, and pathless doibis.^ 

JL hacknet; something for an occasional purpose, 
onlj as long as wanted ; seems, er hach (hack J ti ee; 
q, e. in this case it is the occasion, no more ; here it is 
the accident (chance happening) no further, not for a 
continuance, not for ever, not as fixed, settled ; with 
which the french Jiaquenee is a same word. A heickneff 
coachy is a coach for the occasion, and then dismissei^ 
no longer wanted, no longer used ; a Juickney rdtit^t^ 
is a writer hired for the purpose in view, and no longer; 
u hack horse^ is a hired horse, one taken for the occa- 
sion ; a hackney ^ as a pony or horse used for common 
riding, in distinction from the hunter, race-horse, and 
those of higher class, is the dutch hackeneye, in the 
same sense, and grounded in the above given phrase. 

" That's no more than every lover 

" Does for his hackney-lady suffer." Htidtbra^. 

" light and Uewd persons were as easily suborned to 
**an affidavit for money, as post-horses and hackksts 
** are taken for hire." iacon. 

iGommon people, the populace, perhaps as the dutch Imini, 
Utietiy leyden, the populace ; Chaucer spells the word hmtd, IfMie, 

" And loved well to have a hors of prise, 

" He wende to have reprovid be 

** Of theft or murder, if that he 

^' Had in hb stable an hackenaib." Chaucer. 
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Bt thv I.ITINO God ; a well known adjuration, ori- 
ginating from a true and natural expression, called to 
the mind by Bome occasion of alarming position in 
which personal harm is foreseen ; by de Ipe u hir^e 
God : q, e, with you (us, every one) the being in distress 
raninds us of God; with every one danger recalls 
the Almighty into the mind ; hinge^ remembers, bringa 
to mind ; u^ you, as one of all of us; the phrase sounda 
as the travesty, which in literal import is nonsense ; who 
overheard of God as a being with incorporated life, sub* 
ject to death ? Lbwd ; amorous, unduly ardent for the 
practical conclusion of love ; seems, lije huw-hijd ; q. 
e. suffering, tormented with the desire of marriage 
(Wng coupled) ; uneasy, worried to be coupled with 
w other sex ; huWy houw, matrimony, marriage, the 
one of the one sex held to tbe one of the other, of which 
huwen^ Juntwen, to hold is the verb ; lije, suffering; 
hffd, the past. part, of hijen, to torment ; ij, sounds e ; 
A, no letter ; so that original and travesty have a pre- 
dtsdv same sound and sense. Johnson, as usual, when 
at a loss for a source or root, fetches one from his anglo 
ssxon magazine, whence not a word of our language 
ever came. The dutch equivalent is onttichtighy im- 
modest, unchaste, lascivious. 

THS SILENT WOMAN (as an inn sign) ; 

represented by the figure of a woman without a head ; 
fhife*s yle, ent warn aen ; q. e, is the traveller tired 
(distressed by his journey) let him stuff something into 
his guts ; if he is fatigu^ let him re&esh by putting 
something into his stomach, let him engraft his boweb 
with what is to be had here; yle^ the part. pres. of 
ylen^ to be distressed, fatigued; ent, the imperative 
of enteUy inten^ to put in, to stick on, to engraft; 
fvam, mamme, belly, stomach, womb; '«, is, is, 'a 
yle ent sounds silent. The hare and hounds; 
(for the rationale of the present Inn Signs see cross 
KEYS p. 78.) fhije harre hand hounnd's; q. e^ 
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for the traveller (labourer) reposing along with attention, 
is that which is received here ; harrej the part prei. 
of harren^ to take up an abode, to abide in, to stay at; 
kou^ houw^ favour, attention, kind treatment; ^nndy 
inndy the past part, of innen^ to get or bring within. 
The golden lyon ; fkije guide' n ; lye on ; q, e, 
for the traveller good fare within, an end to suffering; 
for the labourer a feast (something to eat and drink), 
and an end to fatigue ; guide ^ fare, feast, treat, victuals 
atid drink ; on, in, at an end, in, over ; It/e, the part 
pres. of lyen, lyden, to be in distress, tired. The 
SILVER LYON ; t'hije's ijle vere, lye on ; q, e. to the 
tiring one (traveller) it is folly to go on (farther), rest is 
to be had here (fatigue is at an end here) ; ijle, the 
part. pres. of ijlen, ylen, to be crazy, to be foolish 
(mad) ; vere, the part. pres. of veren, veeren, vaeren^ 
to go on, to proceed. The white lyon; fki; wie 
hyt, lye on ; q, e, for him who is out of breath 
(knocked up) a place to repose at (to end his present 
distress) ; hy, he, the one ; hyt, the pres. of hyen^ to 
pant, to be out of breath. The red lyon ; t^hije reed 
lye on; repose ready for the tiring traveller; reed, 
gereed, ready at hand. The antelope inn; l^hi^e 
den tuijle oppe, inne ; q. e, for the traveller knocked 
up, toiling on, the thing is for him to come in here (thb 
is the place for him to come into) ; tuijley the part. pres. 
of tuijlen, to toil, labour hard ; aen, on the point ; op, 
oppe, up, done up, knocked up. The hen and chick- 
ens ; fhije hen hand schicke ''rCs ; q, e, for the trav- 
elling one, accommodation is always at hand within, 
from here; fhi^e, the travelling people; h^en, hence 
from here ; sehicke, the part. pres. of achicken, to accom- 
modate, to suit. The golden cross ; fhije guide en 
kroes ; q. e. for the traveller, victuals and drink, din- 
ner and liquor ; en, end, ende, and. The black dog ; 
fhije helacke, dog ; q, e, to the traveller a tempting 
place, let him avail himself of it ; dog, the imperative of 
dogen, deughen, to avail, to be of value to. The plough ; 
fhije plee hotiw ; q, e. to the traveller attention is paid, 



ia. reference -to the hffUfie fio inscribed ; houWy &vour, 
wpelui con4i\ot ; ple^ the part pres. oiplee^en, pleen, 
tOfioacty tQ p«jiforin, to piay. The Bu^le; fMje bij 
ieug^ eel; q, 0, to the traveller along with comfort, 
beer (ale) it to be h^d; for the labourer besides com- 
jibct stropg liquor; bify pfiih^ besides, along with; 
heugh^ hetig^ comfort; eel^ aely ale. (For explanation 
of other inn-signs see cross keys, p. 78; dancing 
•VAarsR, p. 139, and vohh 4nd mouth ; p. H9 0/ this 
wolumej 

TO SPLIT hairs; 

<to Qverrefiiie in argument ; seems toe splitte ee'r's ; 
q.e.io oividing there .is no end ; distinguishing is only 
within the scope of eternity, there is no limit to unne- 
necesaary distinctions; implying over inquisitiveness 
is an absurdity, unnatural. tSplitte, splijte^ the part. 
preiBi. of fitpHiten, jspHjten^ to split ; ee, eternity, that 
-which lasts beyond the reach of our conception ; hair 8 ^ 
3S the aspirated echo ,of ee'T's ; V, er, there ; '*, m, is. 
A s-iifs DAYS WONDER ; as a sight, event, however sur- 
prising at first, not so beyond a limited time; no 
longer so after we become used to it; er nae hijen 
d'ee'ewoond er ; q. e. in this case after astonishment the 
rule of oiir being is the getting, used to it, after surprise 
the law of our nature is that we become accustomed to 
it, that we are no longer astounded :by the same thing ; 
nae^ after; h^jen^ to pant from excitement, to gape or 
gasp from wonder, to :be affected by that which is seen 
or heard, to be disturbed frqm quiet ; ee^ rule, eternal 
law ; fvoondy the past pact, of woonen, gewoonm^ to 
accustom, to become used to, familiar with, to dance 
ATTENDANCE ; to solicit a favour in person, in reference 
to the one in and the other out of power, office; toe 
fhans at .tene d'hans ; q, e, ibod to the common one 
is teasing the great one, .the mean one (the fellow) gets 
provision by worrying the one above hip ; hans has both 
the import of one of .the lower order and also of one of 
the higher; ^hans^ the great one, grandee, the highest 
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in office, the uppermost in power; teney the part, 
pres. of teneuy to irritate., teaze, worry; to inflame. 
From hanseuy hensen, to admit into the priviled^es of 
a society or company, to raise to a higher stage in so* 
ciety ; we have our to enhance^ to advance, to raise 
higher, to elevate, of which hans is the source ; and 
also our to hansel, to fee, to bribe. 

" Men are sooner weary to dance attbndakce at the 
" gates of foreign lords, than to tarry the good leisure 
" of their own magistrates.*' Baleigh, 

A fool's errand ; a useless embassy ; a trip for no- 
thing ; an unrequited trouble ; er foolfi'a arre *nnd ; 
q, e. this is a case where the plajring the fool with ano- 
ther is merely incurring anger in return ; by serving 
him so it is doing that which will enrage him ; foole, 
the part. pres. of fooUn^ to play the fool with, to make 
ridiculous ; arre^ the antiquated fonn of erre, ire, an- 
ger, rage ; ^nnd^ innd, the past. part, of innen^ to get in, 
to bring in. Foolen has also the import of to touchy 
and is the same word with the dutch voelen and our 
to feel. To feel a loss^ is to be touched by the sense 
of the loss in point ; to feel in healthy is to be aware of 
(sensible of, alive to) the being in health, in a moral 
sense analogous to the physical or practical import of 
the term, a mob ; a sudden and irregular assemblage 
of people occasioned by some exciting event ; seems er 
moe *p ; q, e. there mind (spirit animation) raised 
by some exciting event; there we see the spirit in 
motion, disturbed ; or it may be as that the appearance 
of which is the cause of alarm (trouble, fear) to the 
mind of him who sees the people in such a state ; and 
thus either as that caused by excitement from else- 
where, or as that which causes excitement to elsewhere ; 
p and h being interchanging sounds, moe'p travesties 
into moh; *p, op, up, raised ; moe, moed, mind, spirit, 
humour. In the phrase mob-cap, undressed cap, it is 
also as moe'p ; in relation to the wearer as tired, in 
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want of rest ; and thus as that worn for privacy and 
retirement from the business of the day ; mo^, moed^ 
^rouble, vexation, molestation, and also fatigue, state of 
being tired, in want of relaxation; if mo^, is not as 
the contraction of moete^ leisure, idle time, time of 
rest, and thus as that worn when at home, at leisure 
within. MOP, I take to be as mae op ; q, e, dirt taken 
up, filth taken away; mae^ maede^ mud, dirt. But 
mop in the antiquated expression of mop and mow, I 
should say was as mo^'p ; q, e, spirit on high, in high 
spirit, elevated state of mind, and the phrase to be as 
mo^'p hand m*houtv ; q, e. spirits up, the expression 
of their being so soon becomes evident ; in high spirits 
the consequence is the exhibition of it by cheerfulness 
and exclamation, rejoicing expressed by the voice; 
houWy acclamation, joyful exclamation, utterance of 
cheerfulness, shb set her cap at him, in the sense of 
ihe female in question's trying to inveigle the noodle ia 
view ; schie sett er Jceye */?, at himnie ; q. e. it bein^^ 
completely settled that the one in point is a fool ; it 
whispers within (the mind suggests) that he is a proper 
subject for prey; perfectly convinced that there is a 
fool to deal with, it is felt that he should be made of ser- 
yice to the one in point, and has in fact nO more relation 
to the female than to the male, but that schie sounds 
she : setty gesett^ the past part, of setten, to set, to fix, 
to settle ; schie, completely ; keyCy fool, anothers tool ; 
atj prey, food; hirnme, the part. pres. of himmeny to 
whisper, mutter within ; keye'p sounds cap. 

*' Each one tripping on his toe, 

** Will be here with mop and mow." Shakesp. 

gallant; 

ms is the expressions, a gallant sailor ^ a gallant youth^ 
a gallant navy, a gallant sight or show, Oaeij 
langt ; q. e, perfection (in regard to the object predi* 

2a3 
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eated) attained ; all that could be desired or expected 
cpmpletedy and thus as the prime or qumtescenee m 
regard to kind or subject in question, the very pitch oiv* 
summit of it, So that a gallant sailor y is as one of 
the prime of his station^ agaUant youth, naey^ sights 
ho, are as the prime of their sort or kind, at the very 
pitch of it. The Spanish galante, galan^ the Italian 
galante, the itench galant and the english gallant are 
a' same word. The italian galant uonio is the french 
gtilant homn^, and means an honest man, a fine fellow, 
an exalted specimen of his kind. Gaeijj gae^ gade, 
that which is desired bf all,, wished for by all that know 
it or see it, the object of every one's ambition^ id quod 
ita placet, ut eo potiri velimus, Langtj ghelangt, 
the past participle of kmgheny larceny to reach to, to 
attain, to offer or prresent to, to hold out to. But gal^ 
LANT (with the stress upon the last syllable) in relation 
to an intriguing man or woman ; one whose object is 
practical lore, yenery ; one Who makes thegnttification 
of lust or attainment of its profits the object of pur- 
suit, the buttnes^ of life, termed by Johnson a whor^ 
mastery seems geyl langi ; q, e. lasciviousness at the 
highest pitch, the type of lewdness. The freoch phrase 
wi homme galant, means a libertine, volatile lover, a 
whoremonger ; une femm^ gaXante, an iiitriguing vola' 
tilely amorous woman ; a flirt. Attraper unegalanteri^, 
is to catch a diseanegejaerally consequent upon the [iromis- 
ciious pursuits of the libertine. C^te, gyle, gheyk, 
ghyle, lewdness^ wantonness; gkeyie langty sounds 
gallant, Langt, as aBove explained. Ga^ langt, 
sounds gallanty as we pronounce it in relation to 
the brave or Jine one. 

''A place of broad rivers^ whereon shall go no gal- 
^'ley, neither shall GkLti^t shh}8 pass thereby.'' 

Isaiah XXX.111, 21. 

**Thje gay^ the wise, /^^allakt and the gmve, 
'' Subdued alike, all but one passion have/' WalUr, 
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'* Scorn that any should kill his uncle, made him 
*^ seek his revenge in a manner gallant enough/' 

Sidney, 

^^But fare thee well thou art a oallavt yimih^^ 

Shakeip, 

*^ When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 
** T?he gay troops begin 

^ In OALLAMT thought to plume their painted wings.*' 

thompson. 



•"The new proclamation, 

•"What is it for? 

■** The reformation of our traveirdcALLAiiTS, 



** !niat fill the court with quarrd, talk and taylors." 

Shdke^. 

*' She had left the good man at home and brought awa^ 

** her GALLANT." 

'* It looks like a sort of compounding between virtue 
and vice, as if a woman was allow'd to be vicious, pro- 
vided she be not a profligate , as if there were a certain 
point where gallantry ends, and infamy b^ns." 

Swift. 

CBS. With the above explained gaey^ the dutch 
gaeifi gae (gay brisk, alert, full of alacrity, exhilara- 
ting) Uie dutch ^az^ti^ (clever, knowing) and oui gay 
are evidently connected. 

A top GALLANT il^Ast ; as the occasional addition to 
the main mast and its parts ; seems er fop gelangi 
ih^haeste ; q, e, there the object reachied by additional 
nivalis (^' haste, there come up to by speeding Oh- 
wards ; and thUs as the incireas^d means of reaching 
the intended place, object in view ; fop^ up to, arrived 
at ; gelangt^ the past part, of langen, to attain, to 
jieachy to arrive at; m\ m^^ medey by, with; haeate^ 
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hastening, speeding ; fcp sounds top; m'hcieste, mast; 
gelangt^ gaXlant, 

TO WEAR THE BREECHES ; 

misplaced authority ; rule yielded by the one naturally 
raititled to it, to the one to whom it is unnatural ; seems 
ioe fveer de Bije ri;e schie ijse's ; q. e. to man the law 
of the bee is quite disgusting, the order of things that 
is maintained m the hive would be frightful with man- 
kind, in reference to the dominion of the queen or she- 
bee in the hive, as well as to her being the only she for 
the use of the numerous heSy and thus a state of 
things abhorrent to human nature. Original and tra- 
vesty sound alike. Ji^eer an antiquated term for mafi, 
male of the kind; see art, wether, jo. 163 o/* this 
vol. ; rye J rule, law, order ; schie j quite ; ijse^ the part 
pres. of psejij to become horrified, stagnated, in regard 
to a due state of feeling ; *s, is. 

•* Most master wears the breeches." Camd. rem. 308. 

THE SMALL POX ; 

seems, dese mael el pock's ; q, e. this spotting ^staih, 
marky has nothing to do with the pox, the disfigure-i 
ment of the face seen here is alien (foreign, different^ 
to that of the pox ; and thus a distinction of two dis- 
cnrders at that time of day /previous to the use of mer- 
oary, inoculation and the cow-pox^ attended by a 
lasting disfigurement or staining of the face and bodj 
of the infected one ; dese^ this ; masly spotting, stain, 
mark, the same woid with maeckel^ spot, macula^ and 
the source of maelen^ to paint, and of master ^ painter. 
Dese mael el pocWs sounds the small pox^ which 
Johnson derives from smaely little, and poasj the 
imepex ! El, alien; pock^ pox; '«, is^ is. 

gala; 
as the expressions a gala day, a gala day at court^ 



a 
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meaning a festival day, as one in which dress and show 
were correspondently displayed by the frequenters, 
Ga^ lae ; q, e. complete blaze, a perfect glare, flaming 
finery; in relation to the company or assemblage on 
such days at the place in point. Ga^ gctey^ gad-e% as 
explained in the article gallant. Lae , the contraction 
of laeye^ Uieying the participle present of laeyen^ 
laeden^ laden, to blaze, to glare, to flame, to flare. A 
g(da coat, is a fine coat or dress, one suited to the fes- 
tival in point. The english, italian, french and Spanish 
gala, are groundedly a same word, and the travesty of 
the above phrase. The term has employed the facul- 
ties of a variety of etymologists, all differing in 
reisults and all, to me, in error. Johnson has 
not the term in his dictionary. The word is defined 
in the Spanish Academy Dictionary as quod in aliquo 
genere primaa hahet vel excellens est, but this does 
not account for the terminal la, and no etymology 
is given. The Spanish has the phrases la gala del 
pueblo, the female who shines about a;ll the rest of the 
village ,' the prodigy of the place. Gala en el deeir^ 
choiceness of diction. Dia di gala, a festival 
day. 

CHERRY ; 

•eems the firench cerise, italian ciriegia, latin cerasus, 
fpreek Tcerasos, The old term for our native cherry 
was kerse, the dutch karse, kars, the german ktrse, 
from the thema ka, ka-en, to burn, to glow, whence 
the greek k^xein. And kerse our native cherry is as 
the red, glowing coloured fruit. Cress, in rcater-crest, 
is, the metathesis of the dutch kersse in the same im- 
port, and grounded in the abov€ ka-en, as the plant 
with a hot burning taste, which in fact it is. 

** Shore's wife had a pretty foot, * 



" A CHKRRY-/i^, a passing tongue." Shakesp. 



expUined before. Tidt^ used formerly in the sense 
of seasonable^ timely, in due time, is the dutch tydi^y 
in the same meaning, grounded in tijeny tpden^ tygen^ 
to go on, to draw on ; whence tijdey time, our Hde^ as 
the flowiDg* or progpess of the river, time as going on, 
duration dt progressj tidingSj as news or reports of 
goings on, and our antiquat^ tidde^ now betide. But 
tid^ in the import of cleanly^ neat, decent, pains taking 
in dl that relates either to personal or household ap- 
pearances; seems, f hyd Me; q. e. pains taken to the 
utmost pitch, care applied as duly as possible, in refers- 
ence to s^pearance m point of dress or house work; 
t\ tey too, utmost, indefinite exclusion; hydy the past 
part of hijen^ to take pains, to be anxious about ; tiie^ 
in this case, here. Tidy, is generally the ^ithet of the 
female, as being more appropriate to the natural charac^ 
ter of that sex than to the male. 

** If the weather be fair and tidib." Ttieeer. 

" Which at the appointed tidr, 

" Each one did make his bride." Spencer. 

" As in the tides of the people once up, they want 
" not stormy winds to make them more rough. "J^acow. 



-'^HowiEn^^as 



*' Told to Dido every caas 

" That him was iidde upon the se," Chaticer. 

" Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass*" Gay.- 

Went; used by us as the praeterite of togo^ seems 
the dutch wendt, the third pers. preet. otwenden^ to turn 
round, from, or to, to wmd aoout ; and thus another 
verb ingrafted on that of to go^ and so are all the ir- 
reguMr praeterites in our language in which the forms of 
the oiigmal regular tenses have dropt out of use in the 
oouiBe of time. Me n^ent hm^r and he turned home, 

2i 
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hastening, speeding ; fop sounds top; ni'haeste, mast; 
gelangt^ gaXlant, 

TO WEAR THE BREECHES; 

misplaced authority ; rule yielded by the one naturally 
raititled to it, to the one to whom it is unnatural ; seems 
U>e weer de Bije ri^e schie ijse'a ; q, e» to man the law 
of the bee is quite disgusting, the order of things that 
is maintained m the hive would be frightful with man-, 
kind, in reference to the dominion of the queen or she- 
bee in the hive, as well as to her being the only she for 
the use of the numerous heSy and thus a state of 
things abhorrent to human nature. Original and tra- 
vesty sound alike. Ji^eer an antiquated term for mofi, 
male of the kind; see art. wether, />. 163 of thu 
vol, ; rije^ rule, law, order ; schie^ quite ; j/*^, the part 
pres. of ifseuy to become horrified, stagnated, in regard 
to a due state of feehng ; '«, is. 

^ Most master wears the breeches." Camd, rem. 908. 

THE SMALL POX ; 

seems, dese mael el pock^s ; q. e. this spotting ^staih, 
markV has nothing to do with the pox, the disfigure-i 
ment of the face seen here is alien (foreign, different^ 
to that of the pox ; and thus a distinction of two dis- 
cnrders at that time of day ^previous to the use of mer- 
onry, inoculation and the cow-pox^ attended by a 
lasting disfigurement or staining of the &ice and bodj 
of the infected one ; desey this ; mael^ spotting, stain, 
mark, the same woid with maeckel^ spot, macula^ and 
the source of maelen^ to paint, and oi mcteler^ painter. 
Dese mael el pocWs sounds the small pox^ which 
Johnson derives from smael^ little, and poas^ the 
imepex ! El^ alien; pocky pox; '«, is^ is. 

GALA; 

as the expressions a gala day, a gala day at courts 
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meiining a festival day, as one in which dress and show 
were correspond ently displayed by the frequenters. 
Ga^ la^ : q, e, complete blaze, a perfect glare, flaming 
finery; in relation to the company or assemblage on 
such days at the place in point. Ga^ go^Vi ^^-^^ ^ 
explained in the article gallant. Z^e, the contraction 
of laeye^ laeying the participle present of latyen^ 
taederiy laden, to blaze, to glare, to flame, to flare. A 
gcda coat, is a fine coat or dress, one suited to the fes- 
tival in point. The english, italian, french and Spanish 
gala, are groundedly a same word, and the travesty of 
the above phrase. The term has employed the facul- 
ties of a variety of etymologists, all differing in 
reisults and all, to me, in error. Johnson has 
not the term in his dictionary. The word is defined 
in the Spanish Academy Dictionary as quod in aliquo 
genere primaa hahet vel excellens est, but this doet 
not account for the terminal la, and no etymology 
is given. The Spanish has the phrases la gala del 
pueblo, the female who shines about all the rest of the 
village ; the prodigy of the place. Gala en el deetr^ 
choiceness of diction. JDia di gala, a festival 
day. 

CHERRY ; 

seems the firench cerise, italian ciriegia, latin cerasus, 
greek herasos. The old term for our native cherrp 
was kerse, the dutch karse, kars, the german ktr$e, 
from the thema ka, ka-en, to bum, to glow, whence 
the greek kaein. And kerse our native cherry is as 
the red, glowing coloured fruit. Cress, in water^crest^ 
is, the metathesis of the dutch kersse in the same im- 
port, and grounded in the abov€ ka-en, as the plant 
with a hot burning taste, which in feet it is. 



i( 



** Shore's wife had a pretty foot, 



A CHKRRY-%, a passing tongue." Shakesp. 
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^'I warrant them QW&KBCY-eheeked country guis/-* 

Congref>e. 

*• For fro the tune that he had kist her ers 

'* Of paramours he aet not a *ker$ 

*• For he was helid of his maj^dye." Chaucer. 

"For to hody ne to soul this yailyth not a ^kaiisi^" 

Chaticer^ 



• • ^ * 



iFor the use of this term in the sense of .a thing of no value, see 
article curse vol. 1, p. 137 of this Essay. 

^T HEART BLEEDS ; as when we say my heart bieedi 
far him or her^ and mean suffers^ is in a state of dis- 
tress; seems, my a£rthij leecfs; q, ,e.mj feeling i« 
with the injured, my mind (natural sensation) is with 
the one that is wronged ; my, my, to me, that which 
belongs to me ; aert, aerd, acirt, natural j^ense, natmne, 
mind, genius ; leed, the part, past of lijden-, to suifer ; 
hij, with, beside, along with ; leed, the substantive is 
injury, vexation, pain. In literal foim the phra3e ji 
an absurdity. Jtert aspirated sounds heart; h no 
letter. 

LOUSE 

(plural lice J ; luys, luis, in german iause ; derived by 
jpilderdijk from iinj, lop, leij, slow, torpid, inanimate, 
j^th which the Celtic laou is a same word. Hence 
ieyai^h, luysigh, losigh, whence our lazy and lousy. 
Lice, seems lijs, lys, slow, idle, and hence as analogous 
in sense to louse, used by us for its plural, in dutch 
iupsen, Laeuw, slow, inanimate (laeuw^hertiffh^ 
cold-hearted, cold-blooded) is of this stock evidedUy. 
RAIN ; regen, as re-ing, the part. pres. of the tiiema 
re^n^ to pour out, to run out, whence the greek reein^ 
rein ; or else as rejen, rpgen, reijen, reghen, to make 
lines, to come in streaks. We say how it pours J and 
mean how it rains. It rains cats and dogs^ has beeti 



explained before. Tidt^ used formerly in the sense 
of seasonable, timely, in due time, is the dutch tycUg^ 
in the same meaning, grounded in tijen^ tpdeuy tifgen^ 
to go on, to draw on ; whence ttjde^ time, our tide^ as 
^e flowing or-progpess of the river, time as going on, 
duration oi progress, tidingSj as news or reports of 
goin^ on, and our antiquat^ tidde^ now betide. But 
tidy in the import of cleanly, neat, decent, pains taking 
in all that relates either to personal or household ap- 
pearances ; seems, f hyd hie ; q, e, pains taken to the 
utmost pitch, care applied as duly as possible, in refer- 
ence to appearance m point of dress or house work ; 
t\ te^ too, utmost, indefinite exclusion ; hydy the past 
part of hijen^ to take pains, to be anxious about ; niCj 
m this case, here. Tidy, is ^nerally the epithet of the 
female, as being more appropriate to the natural charac- 
ter of that sex than to the male. 

** If the weather be fair and tiihb." Tueser. 

" Which at the appointed tide, 

" Each one did make his bride." Spencer. 






As in the tides of the people once up, they want 
not stormy winds to make them more xqm^J'* Bacon. 



."HowiEneas 



*' Told to Dido every caas 

" That him was tidde upon the se." Chaucer. 



(( 



Before my eyes will trip the tidy lass." Gay. 



Wbht; used by us as the praeterite of to go, seems 
the dutch mendt, the third pers. praet. ofwenden^ to turn 
round, from, or to, to wmd about ; and thus another 
verb ingrafted on that of to go, and so are all the ir- 
reguUr prseterites in our language in which the forms of 
the original regular tenses have dropt out of use in the 
course of time^ He went homCy and he turned home, 

2i 



\ 
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are a same expression, so are he ivent up hill, and he 
turned up hill, he went into the garden and he 
turned into the garden, he went to bed, and he turned 
into bed, &c. We had formerly to wend, in the import 
of to go^ to turn towards, the same word with the dutch 
wenden, winden^ to wind ; which springs from wiftd, 
as the turning, ever veering element, changing to all 
points of the compass ; with which our own term, as 
well as the latin Tentus, Italian vento^ and firench vent 
are a same word. The latin venire to come towards, 
to, or from fveni^ venire, ventum) and firench ventr^ 
are of this stock, if not the same with wenden, 

*' I say for me best is as I can knowe 

•* That no wight in ne ^wende but ye twey, 

" But it were I/* Cfiazecer, 

^' And in his thought gan up and doune to %£Nde 
** Her wordis all." Idem, 

** Now stonte it thus, that sith I jfro you went, 
" This Troilus, right platly for to seine 
** Is through a guttir by a ^ivy went 
" Into my cbambre come." Idem. 

iGo, turn into. 2Turii, rcTolve, turn up and down. 3Private; 
privy in that sense is now obsolete with us except in the terms, pritff 
seal, privy purse, privy coundUar, and privy, as the private place, 
shit-house, necessary house, when it is the ellipsis of privy-plaee. 

MILE; 

in the direct sense of that term, is the dutch melk, in 
(gothick miolky Swedish mieolk) ; derived by Bilder- 
dijk from the by him devised frequentative thema mo-^- 
len, to act repeatedly on by the mouth as the young do 
on the mother's teat (nipple) when they suck ; grounded 
in the substantive thema mo-el^ as the mouth, whence 
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the german maul, mouth, and probably the dutch muu, 
snout, as in the snout of a pig. My source of the term 
is however in the phrase mie elck ; q, e, the news of 
another, the annunciation of the arrival of a new one 
(a stranger) ; one of the same kind as the mother, but 
which had not yet been seen, brought into the world. 
And is not the coming of milk into the system of the 
female the true symptom of a forthcoming child? 
Does milk ever appear naturally on any other occasion 
in the human frame ? And is it not essentially descrip- 
tive of the substance in point ? Mie, mied, news pre- 
cursory arrival ; elck, some one, any one, each some- 
thing distinct from the rest. Mie elck, sounds, me Ik, 
milk. In the expression of to ftiilk a man of his mo- 
ney : to milk is there a metaphor, in reference to its 
being drawn from or out, to msJke to come from. Milk, 
as the juice in the flowering stalk of the dandelion and 
other plants of that nature is there as the forerunner of 
future production from the flower the producer of its 
seed, and as the juice of the seed itself, for instance in 
the almond, it is in a same sense, for the almond is the 
producer of the tree which is to bear the same kind of 
produce. 

" Pistachoes, so they be good and not musty, joined 
^ with almonds in almond-iAiLK, or made into a milk 
^* of themselves, like uuto almond-uiLK, are an excel- 
** lent nourisher." Bacon, 

The milk op ; in the phrase, he is the milk of hu- 
man kindness, in respect to one of good feeling on all 
occasions, seems, die mie elck of; q, e. this is the one 
who is generous to every one from (natural kindness), 
this is the one who does gracious acts (acts of bounty) 
to all his fellow-creatures from &c. ; mie, mied, the pres. 
of mij^n, mieden, mieten, to bind by kind or generous 
acts, to bestow liberally upon those at hand as if de- 
served, and thus in a way not to degrade them in their 
own eyes ; elck, every other except self; of, from. 
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>' I fear tby natuie, 



'^ It is too full of THE MILK OF humaii kindness, 
** To catch up the nearest way." Shakeep. 

Cahhion (formerly carainej ; tainted flesh ; seems, 
kar rije on ; q. e. vomit is forming within, a sense of 
sickening arises within, in reference to the one who sees 
or perceives by scent, the corrupting flesh in point ; 
hence the old autch karonie^ the Italian carrqgna^ and 
firench charogne; and the latin caries (rottenness) is, 
in my mind, as kar hie^a ; q, e, here is that which is 
turning into another state, or else as into a state that 
will turn the stomach ; for karen^ koren^ keeren^ to 
vomit, is at bottom the same word with keeren, to torn ; 
and we says, U turned my stomachy and mean it made 
me ready to vomit, almost sick. The term carrion is 
applied both by us, the french and italians in it's rela- 
tively modifiea forms in the import of worthless stwffj 
good for nothing object. The now usual dutch t»m 
for carrion is krenghe^ kreng ; apparently connected 
with krencken, to sicken. Hife, the pres pot. of t^Uj 
to prepare, to make ready, to begin to do; on, in^ 
within. Johnson derives the term from the latin earo 
fcarnisj flesh, but that is flesh in its due state, and 
probably grounded also in karen, keeren, in import of 
to turn from one state to another, andjiesh is by its 
nature that which turns firom what it is into another 
state and finally in to the earth from whence it came. We 
are all terrigenstot fratres (earth-bom brothers). 

** To all his hoste, and to himself also 
^^ Ful loihsome was the stinke of his CAKAnrs." 

'ChoMcer% 

'^ Sell all &e cabbion ^orgood meat.** JStidibrda. 

'* For love has made me oabrion ere I die." Dryden. 

^^ This foul deed shall smell above the earth 
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" With cARRiON-men groaning for burial." Shake^. 
** Shall we send that foolish carrion to him." Idem. 

Lady-day ; with the churchman, the day kept by him 
in commemoration of the annunciation by (divine mes- 
senger) angel to the holy virgin ; with the tenant, the 
day he is called by custom to pay his rent, seems, leed 
hie d'ee ; q. e, trouble is the order here, penance is the 
rule here on this time, day ; and so in relation to the 
pay-day of the tenant, not a pleasant one to him ; in re- 
lation to religious observance by fast one not so agreeable 
as one in the period of eating what could be got Lady^ 
dayy in litei^ import, has no meaning, but in both 
sound and sense is represented by the above given phrase. 
Johnson gives no etymology, and refers it simply tathe 
!25th of March, the day of the church celebration of 
the annunciation. Leed^ vexation, suffering. Me; here 
at this time ; ee^ rule, order. Mackrbl ; the dutch 
fnaeckereel, nuwkerel^ in the same meaning, whence 
the french macquereau, and the italian macchiareUa^ 
eyidently connected with the obsolete maeckel, spot, 
mark, speckle, whence the latin macula and italian 
macchia. Probably as maecke hel; q, e. causing to 
appear, making to be seen, and that is what is meant by 
0pot. The french macqttereau^ macquerelley as he, 
she pimp, seems one of the many whimsical perversions 
to be found in that language, of the dutch terms (of 
which an instance has been before given in their verb 
houleverser, to turn upsy down, as the dutch bolaer' 
gen, to turn arse over head) and to be as nuieckelaer^ 
broker, stocl^broker, in the sense of love-troker^ 
coptdation-hrokery pimp, bawd, go between. A grass- 
hopper; the well known winged insect, seems, er 
grcbs luvppeW ; q, e. thereby carr3ring off of grass, a de- 
vouring of grass, a voracious appetite &r grass is 
there ; grai, grass, herbage ; Jtappe, the part. pres. of 
happen, to snatch away, to seize and carry off, to 
devour. Johnson refers the term to its hopping up and 
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down in the grass ! In a literal sense the term would 
imply a hojf^r made of grass ^ and not a hopper in 
the grass. The first syllable ^rtw* has but one s ia 
the dutch. 

** Gras-hoppers eat up the green of a whole country." 

Bacon. 

" Her waggon spokes made of long spinners legs 
" The cover of the wings of grasshoppers." Shakesp, 

It is possible the term may be d&^gras-opper ; q, e, 
grass there off, taken from, eaten up ; but I think the 
first given the true source. High gate ; now the village 
on the summit of the hill so called, and one of the 
many inlets and outlets of London, is probably as the 
saxon's, Hije gatte ; q. e, vexing-road, that which has 
a tiresome, fatiguing approach to it, in reference to its 
hill ; ht/By as repeatedly explained ; gatte^ road, way to, 
path. A lounge ; as a walk in a slow torpid idle pace 
and manner; seems er louw hinge; q, e, here we are 
reminded of the the idle one, this calls to the mind the 
idea of a listless being; louvjy lauw^ torpid, lukewarm, 
inanimate, listless ; hinge^ the present tense of hingen^ 
hengen^ to call to mind, to remember of, to remind ; 
and louwy as in low-spirits ^ I am low^ ^c.j is the 
same word loufv ; hence the verb to lounge, 

TO RUN down; 

as to run down a man, a book, a principle, &c., in the 
sense of to decry, to stigmatize, to defame ; seems, te 
roe hind'hoone ; q, e. decrying for such a cause seems 
to have been too hasty ; dishonouring for this is prema- 
ture, inconsiderate, and thus implying, to evince a hasty 
incouhiderate condemnation in the case in point ; te roe, 
too hastily, too quickly; ^m, hence, from this, for 
this ; d'hooncy the decrying, bringing shame upon, the 
part pres. of hoonen^ to cusgrace, to. vituperate. 2e 
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roe hifiy sounds as we pronounce to run ; d'hoone^ down. 
To rufiy in the direct sense, is the dutch rennen. To 
run at^ to abuse, to decry ; seems, te rae'n hat: q. €• 
along with deliberation, hatred has found a place ; and 
thus become a part of the mind; rae, raed, council, 
mind, opinion ; hat^ haet^ hate, hatred, prejudice. 
Tlie art, to run in Johnson*s Dictionary is a perfect 
wilderness, and one which he appears quite lost. 



cc 



Beligion is run down by the licence of these times.*' 

Berkeley. 



•** The common cry 



" Then ran you down for your rank loyalty. '*Z>r^c^«. 

" When we see a man overborne and run down by 
** them, we cannot but pity the person." South. 

TO RUN mad; 

to become suddenly mad ; te rae'n maed ; q. e. to be de- 
prived at once of the character or nature of the species 
in point ; to be cut off from the natural qualities which 
characterized the kind belonged to. ^ maddo^^ i» a dog 
deprived of the natural qualities which belong to his 
sort, and which have been received fron^ the same hand 
as reason has been by man. See art. mad-cap : v. 
1. p. 88. /. 16. mad, an obsolete term with us for 
TDormj is the same maede in the participial sense of 
eating away, making away by corroding. From the' 
original past part of maed^ mad, we have made the 
verbs to mad, to madden. To run mad/or an object 
in'fneWy is to lose the due controul of yourself from 
the desire or longing to have it, and thus a merely me- 
taphorical expression. 

A MUCKENDER; 

the disused term for pocket handkerchief; seems, er 
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maeek^ende'r ; q^ e, what had collected ends tbere^ 
this is that by which the secretion is taken away, and 
formerly perhaps^ in an indefinite sense, that by which anj. 
kind of disgusting accretion was swept ofL Maeckej 
make, collecting, ffathering together^ secreting accruing^ 
the part pres. of maecken, maken, to makey and in 
the same sense as we say to make water, i. e, to 

Eroduce, secrete water ; to make hay is to produce haj 
:om grass ; to make money, is to put together, accu- 
mulate, gather together money, &c. The change of ae 
into u is Droved by various instances ; the dutch maedej 
mad, ana our mud, are a same word. To this stock 
belong the dutch 9raa^A:^/,spot,stain,indefiniteaocretioi»f 
whence the latin mcumla, in a same sense; and maeulare^ 
to stain, to spot; the french moucher, to blow the 
nose, also to snuff the candle (lamp- wick), bdiong here, 
in the import of to put the nose, candle, lamp into due 
order, as when we say to make the bed, i, e. to put the 
bed in due, required, state, and so does the£rench moU" 
ehoir, pocket-handkerchief, and the Spanish mocadero, 
in a same sense, as that by which the object in point 
is put in due order. 



4C 



For thy dull fancy A mucksnder is fit, 

To wipe the slabberings of thy snotty wit" Dormtd 

crbam; 

seems the dutch ra^m (compactness, substance) prefixed 
by the completive ge, g, and then geraem, graem, 
compactness or substance by collecting or conneoling 
together ; g, k, and c, are corresponding intermutatioiiSft 
The german rahm, the gothick riom, the anglo saxoQ 
afid scotch raem, and the dutch room are a same word 
in the import of cream ; and so probably is rw»^ as 
the essential produce or portion of the juice of the 
sugar-cane. The cream of a Jest, is the essence, the 
substance of a jest. The cream of tartar, is the 
chrystallized essence of tartar (the sediment oi wine).. 



La er^me des honnetes gensy is the best of good Asl- 
JoW8, the essence of the body he belongs to. The 
bench creme is our cream. In Italian it is fiore de 
iatte, flower of milk, bloom of milk. But creatit^ M 
m artam-faced (foolish looking) seems, keye rae'tn 
vest ; q, e. the guessing him a fool is fixed, the con-^ 
jectnre that he must be a fool holds fast there, 
Kefffy fool; rae^ the part. pres. of raeden^ td 
guess, conjecture, deem ; vest (vast) fast, fixed, ira- 
niinted, stamped. Johnson derives the term from the 
latin cremor^ a sort of panada made fi*om barley, others 
firom the french chresme^ chrism, holy oil ! others from 
Cremona the town of Lotfibardy, a part of Italy re* 
nowAed for pasture land and cheese! 'm, im^ in^ 
OHy in. 



«4 



It is not your inky brovra, your black silk hair. 
Your * bugle eye balls, nor your cheek of ^cream 
That can entame my spirits to your worship." 

Shakesp. 



*^ There are a sort of men whose visages, 

** Do ^CRSAM and mantle as a standing pond ; 

*^ And do a wilfuU stiffness entertain, 

**'With purpose to be drest in an opinion 

•• Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit.*' Idem. 



•" Thou CRBAM-FACED lown. 



** Where gottest thou that goose-look ?" Idem. 

IDellght-inspiring, charming ; seems beheuge el, where beheuge is 
the part. pres. of heughen, beheughen, to cause delight, pleasure, 
joy^ el, elsewhere, all around. 2l8 hei^e simply as white, fair, as the 
eolour which adorns the face of the feinale. 3Change its u^uall 
or natural appearance as cream does to milk ; cloud, conceal the 
tmielookb 

TO wiHpwABD ; turned from the intended course in 
wgard to the steerage of the vessel; seems, toe winde 
nlarrd ; q, e. opposed up to the point oi turning rounds 
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contended with so as to be obliged to turn from the 
intended direction or course ; toe^ up to ; winde^ the 
part. pres. of rvinden, wenden, to wind round, to turn 
from or round; warrd, the past. part, of warren, 
werren, to contend with, to oppose, whence our to 
war^ as in the phrase to war roithy to contend with. 
Wind, in its direct sense, is the dutch mnd, whence 
the latin ventusy and seiems as wie'nnd; q, e, that 
which is perceived but not seen, that which comes 
within one, that which is only known by its effects^ 
without which we should know nothing of it ; and the 
phrase to wind, as to perceive, to come to the sei^e oi, 
to have an inward notice of, to suspect, is toe wiefnnd ; 
q. e. to whom it com^s into, within to, into whose mind 
the affair in point is come into, f linden is an anti- 
quated dutch term for to blow. But rva£ijen, to blow 
hard, to blow, seems grounded in weehen, to roar, to 
make a loud noise, and we say Iww the wind roars ; 
of which the thema is wee (woe) a state of misery, 
mishap, and consequent sighing out, ejaculation, cry- 
ing, roaring. In the phrase he is gone to windward ; 
in the import of he is come into a state of distress, it is 
in the meaning of, he is unable to contend further with 
the state of his means, and consequently obliged to give 
way to what he can no longer oppose, struggle with. To 
leeward, is also in the import above given to to wind- 
ward, and seems as toe lije warrd ; q, e, opposed to the 
degree of being vexed (distressed, in a state of suffer- 
ance) in regard to the being unable to contend any longer 
with that which opposes his intended course; Uje 
isounds lee, and means, a state of suffering, distress, 
sorrow. A lee shore, seems er lije schore ; q. e, in 
this case the shore is a case of vexation, here the land 
is a subject of alarm, in reference to the state of the 
wind being in a direction to prevent the intended course 
being kept to; schore^ schorre, schoor, schoorCy as 
with us. Leeway, as the direction of the ship against 
the intended cour>se, seems, er lije wehe ; q. e, there 
suffering, disappointment as blown, there blowing 
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comet against the intended course, there vexation it 
poured out ; wehe^ the pres. pot. or else the part, pres; 
aiweehen^ to blow, to roar. Johnson's definition of to 
mndward^ as toward the wind in his intended meaning . 
of going against the wind, is the reverse of true. 
TOWARD (towards) is, I have no doubt, the dutch toe 
waerd ; q, e. goes on to, travels on to, walks on to, 
advances to; where waerd^ is the third pers. pres. of 
waereny to wander, to walk on, to stray, to go on inde- 
finitely; and so is the ward in onward^ onwards. 
From wind, as the shifting, perpetually changing (veer- 
mg) element the dutch has its winden, wenden, to 
wind, to turn round,. to wind round or about. John- 
son's explanation of to wind (to scent, to perceive) at ^ 
being in the import of to nose, to go on by the help of. 
the nose as a hound does, is a gross absurdity and . 
completely groundless ; it is as the above explained toe 
nfie'nnd, and thus a mental . conception arising from . 
external effect or sensation, and does not depend on the 
state of the air. forward; as advanced in point of . 
time, knowledge, distance, is voor waerd ; kept on 
before, continued before; waerd, the past praet. of> 
wa£ren, to keep on, mdetinitely ; to hold on, to keep 
on going, ui forward boy, is one advanced in hit . 
educational . career. Forward fruit, is fruit ripened . 
before its natural or expect© time. Chaucer has the 
word forward, in the substantive. sense of contract, . 
(igr cement, where voor, is before, before hand; and. 
ward, as waerd, guarded, j)rotected, and thus as that 
which is precautioned or guarded by an agreement or 
condition ; and waerd, is there the past part. of. 
waeren, to make aware, to guard against, to preserve ; 
forward, as in the phrase a forward woman, is as one 
who departs from the natural reserve and propriety i^- - 
herentinthe sex; and seems as vor warrd, marred,, 
put out of condition by the desire of pleasure, where 
«jor,ybr, is the metathesis of .tJro, joyful, full of the^ 
sense of pleasure ; warrd, confounded ; marrd, as 
above explained, and thus an unduly amorous female ; . 

2k3 
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from this W0^ we have/ro in/roHcksoms, plajfbl, fbli 
pf merry trieks. a sqose (in datch^heesef with which 
our pluroL^eese is a same word) ; seems er^o^ ese; ^ 
e. there good eatiag, good nourishment, in relation ta 
the nature of its meat and its constant propinquity to the 
farmer^s home, and the size of the hud above the rest 
designed for the table ; the turkey in the saxons day, 
being unknown in the region he belonged to; thf 
dutch ^heese, geese j seems, gy ese ; q, e, eating for jov^ 
food for you ; go^^ goed, good ; ^##, the part. pres. of 
e^en, to feed, to eat ; gij^ thou, to thee. I^elt by Chau* 
eer gose, Gaose^ as the metaphor for a foohihper* 
son^ is in the sense of one yvtio is a good thing for the 
sharp one, one who is a good and easf prey ta the 
^harpers, easy to be destroyed, swallowed up, ruined by 
another ; you geose^ you fool, you stupid one. Tiu» tay* 
lor' 9 goosey refers I suspect to the iron in constMituse 
with him and therefore never &om him, always at 
hand. 

*' The ^wakev gose, the cnckowe ^f ^nkinde 

'< The ^popin^ie fuU of delicasi^ 

*' The drake destroy ir of his own kinde, 

" The storke, the ^rekirof advouterie.'* Cluwcew. 



" Nor watchiVil dogs, nor the more wakeftitl gbbsb 
"Disturb with nightly noise the sacred peaee.^ 

Dryden. 

** Come in taMflor^ here yon may roast yowr goose." 

S1uike92>^ 

1 Watchman ; all on the alert ; in Rome it had a publick 'ordi- 
-nary on a constant establishment, in gratitude for its haying laved 
that city by. its timely cackle on the night approach of an enaqi}< ; 
a well-known story. SEver, always. 31n reference to, the remem- 
brancing note of that bird, as the popular emblem of marriage infidel- 
itgrt 4The tormentor, executioner of adultery, in reference to tbe 
well-known parental and conjugal sincerity and devotion of' that 
Wd^ exemplified i|i its historical, attribute of feeding the oftpviiig 
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•f itf BQAte witk itf own blood ; and thus the repcoacher or stigma- 
tisftr of adultery by his fidelity to his mate through her offspring.. 
Advwierie (adultery^ seems as, had wye houw V ere hie ; q, e. in this 
cmsa a wrong has been done to sanctified matrimony, marria^^ 
aoleamiMd by the priest; and sounds when unaspirated ad*- 
vmtUrU, 4The same word with the dutch paepe-ffmey, parrot, which 
aeems as paepe, priest, a-ndgaey, gay, gayly attired, gaudily dressed,, 
and tlius by its showy plumage an emblem of the catholick priest 
dressed for church service, to say mass in ; a dress which will be a)*-^ 
lowed by any one, to be the type of gaudiness, tawdry, finery or show, 
■ad, if you will, splendour, nchness. Hadj as with us ; ir^ holy^ 
JuuWf marriage; ere, the part. pres. of ereitf to err, 
to go ajBtray. Adultery, seems had huld Vere hie; q. e, 
in this case a wrong to love ; and has no relation to* 
mny priestly or sanctimonious tie; hence the latiii aduUerium; 
ktidt, love, amor. The clutch for advUery is owerspel, that 
il^ cDfulating beyond what is admittcd,^ beyond the one that it 
ia lawful to do so with, another than the wife ; spel, copulation^. 
The term now in general use with the dutch for goose is ganse, and 
fbr gander, ganser, whence the latin anser. parrot, I take to be 
as baer rate; q. e, mere accompaniment, a bare playing or following 
the tane or note it hears from another ; and which is the welK 
known characteristick of that bird ; haety bare, naked, mere ; rate,. 
accompaniment, following the order, heard or seen, that which is 
taken or learnt from another ; and in this way we say, he speaks by 
rote, as opposed to him who speak» self taught, from innate or nat\irai 
power. JB and p interchange. Johnson derives the word from the< 
irench perroquet, paroquet ! 

'* Who taught the parrot human notes to try ? 

*' Twas witty want, fierce huuger to appease." Dryden^ 

A PUiSTK ; 

a 'prostitute ; seems the dwtch er ponk ; q^ e, there 
purse,, in this case money will do any thing,, here iff that 
which money will buy for any purpose. Ponk b% 
pocket (formerly th^ jjursej is an aniaqjiiated wordv in 
Ftiesish/w???^ ; see Hwuft talk, aanm^ 2. uit^, ^. lid. 
^jiunk is opposed to tlie one whooiv no mone^i^ wiH 
buy, on whom it has no undue effect 

" She may be A punk ; for many of them ate neither 
** maid, widow, or wife." Shakesp, 

" And made them fight like mad or drunk, 
*' For dame religion as for punk." HudibroB, 
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TO'SBBD; as in the phrases to shed tears ^ to shed 
his bloody to shed its featlters^ leaves; &c., seemt 
scheeden^ scheyden^to part^ to depart, to separate, to 
go from; probably the verb of schet/de, scheede^ 
•heath, that which parts the within from the without; 
hence sTied as the place which separates that withip 
flrom that without, weather, injury. A pew, seems, «r 
Pife uw : q, e. there the Parson has you and you have 
the Parson, and thus a place in which he sees his audi- 
ence and his audience see him, without reference to 
any sort of enclosure, and,Jn fact,, in the churches of 
the catholicks on the continent there are no pews, but 
chairs and benches common to all. Johnson derives 
the word from jOT<t;V,. pulpit, but that* s for. the Priest 
not for the Congregation, and was at one time a mere 
pile of stones in the open air, and the pew the spot 
each person stood on ; j?i;V, cowl (type of Priest), be- 
fore explained, damn my eyes , as- in the expression 
damn my eyes if I do it, thus an imprecation on self 
in case of doing it, and a mode of refusal to act as re- 
quired ; seems, d'amme my yse ; q. e. may my mother 
see me with horror, may she that conceived, produced, 
cherished and nourished me, abhor me; and thus the 
most dreadM curse that human nature admits the ex- 
pression of in our present state; and mother is the 
dimax of the one to whom aflfection and duty are owed 
as being in the eye of the uncivilized Saxon, the surest 
one of the two partners in the concern ; amme^ mother, 
mother and nurse, in former days equivalent terms ; 
my, me; yse^ the pres. optative mood of ysen^ to be 
horrified ; and damn your eyes^ seems damme uw er 
yse ; q, e. may the mother of you detest you ; the n 
in damn, has no sound any more than in limn, con* 
temny condemn^ &c. ; the phrase in its literal shape 
has no meaning, for bow are a man's eyes to he 
damned without the rest of his body ? To damn, the 
latin damnare, the italian dannare and fVench damner^ 
seem evidently the dutch doemcn^ to doom, to condemn, 
tlie verb of doem, sentence, doom, whence doemer^ 
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judge, the one who sentences, but whose sentence does 
not go beyond the privation of life, and not to that q{ 
the place where the convict is to go afterwards ; so that 
in the imprecation of damn you, hell must be the sub- 
auditum there, but hardly in the judge's sentence, excq>t 
he should be a very malignant one; a damned ^ood 
(had) fellow (dinner) are as that or him who \a 
decerned so. The n in damno and damn^ seems the 
substitute contraction of the en in doemen, and oe in- 
terchanges with a, e, ea ; voelen, and our to feel (for- 
merly j^a/<?>/, groot and greats dood^ dead, toomen^ 
to ta^ie, dochter^ daughter^ are all duplicate forms of 
a same word, a blue stocking; a learned female; 
seems er bij ijle w, stock king ; q, e, you 
are mad, do recollect the part of the kind you 
belong to; you are wrong-headed, do remember 
▼our kind, sex of the race we belong to, in reference to 
the natural avocation of the female, which if duly per- 
formed will leave little time for book-work, and, carry- 
ing the idea of woman as intended by nature, as manager 
of the family, a breeder and nurse of children, com- 
forter and amuser of the male she belongs to ; er^ there; 
^', by ; Uy you ; ijle^ the pres. pot. of yV^w, to be cra- 
zy; «/o^ A;, sort, kind, stock; hing, the imperative of 
hingen, to recollect, remember, recall to mind ; original 
and travestied term sound alike ; the french has bleu^ 
is a translation of our travesty, minstrel (formerly 
minstrallj ; musician ; feems, er m^in streele ; q, e, 
by that pleasure is brought on, by this that which de- 
lights (soothes, gratifies) is introduced, and thus in 
relation to effect but not to the cause, and is as the 
expression of some one who is present at the perform- 
ance; hence minstrelsy fminstralciejy musick; m\ 
we, mede, with, by; iw, come in, comes within*; 
streele^ the part. pres. of streelen, straelen, to soothe, 
to x^aress, to stroke, to flatter. Johnson derives the 
term from menesiriU which he considers a span- 
\s\i word, but which is so only in his own fancy. 
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*^ The MiHSTRALciE^ the service at the feste 

'' The grete giftes also to the most and leste, (&c.,) 

** Of all this nowe I make no mentioun." Chaucer, 

** Heyin be could of every minstralcis 
*^ Amq stngin that it was a melodie 
^'Taherin of his clere voice the soun." Idem. 
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• 46, — Is John Smith within f 
Ye€ that he is 
Can he set on a shoe f 
Ay marry two^ 
Here a nail tJiere a nail; 
Tick, tack, too. 

Is je on smetse Wije's in ; 

J'ese t'haet hij ijse ; 

Ka'u hie's et on, er schuw, 

Haeye m'Haer, hij t*uw, 

Hij hier er nae hel ; t'hij^ erre er nae hel; 

T'ijck taecke, t'hoo. 

Should you happen to have a feast the Holy One 
(Monk) is sure to come in; he makes your repast hate^ 
ful,. horrifying, the Jackdaw (Priest) when eating is 
going on, is a scare-crow there, with the Man 
in the brown Sack-cloth (the Monk) there it is al- 
ways a torment to you; he begins with, for all 
you here (heathen Saxons) your hereafter is hell; 
he (the Saxon) replies it is all a lie about heU 
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being our hereafter ; our task here being duly completed, 
we go on high (to heaven, to the abode of Him who made 
us and sent us here). 

ht as when we say, is he emyloyed, and mean, whUe he is emjU&y' - 
^d ; je, ye, you ; on^ in, at, taking place, about ; smetae the part, 
pres. of shietseUy to feast, to indulge in eating, to have company to 
a meal ; e«f, the part. pres. of esen. asen, to cat, to feed ; je, you ; 
htet, disgust, hateful object ; f te, to ; haeye, the part. pres. of 
h'teiJeJi, to irritate, teaze, proyoke ; Hcier, the Man of the sackcloth 
( Monk) has been rcpeateiUy explained ; m* mee, mede^ along with ; 
ryf, the part. pres. of r^en, to prepare ; h\je, the part. pres. of hyen, 
to torment, to vex, cause to suffer; ka, jackdaw, type of the chat> 
teriug Monk; et, at, food, eating; schuw, 8chouw, scarecrow, bug- 
aboo ; hy, he, the one who replies ; erre, ere^ er, error, heresy, false 
doctrine, mistake, error ; yck^ the point, exact mark, due limit ; 
t*, te, at ; fyck, at the settled, predestined, point, mark ; taecke, 
task, that which is allotted to be done or performed by him who has 
the power so to order it ; Vhoo, to on high, to where it is beyond 
our present power to see, to the unseen abode of the One unseen by 
all but in his works ; yse, the part. pres. of ysen, to horrify, to ter- 
rify. T*ijckj sounds tick; taecke, tack; t*hoo, too; ho^ hoo, hoog, 
h(H>gh, .indefinitely high, transcendant, unscannedly elevated. So 
thut in fau;t the unmeaning tick tack too, when refunded to its ori- 
ginal sound sense includes the entire profession of faith of the then 
natural religionist ; of the uumonkyfied Saxon. Je on smetse 
rounds John Smith ; wije *8 in, within ; fese, yes ; fhaet^ that, 
ih does not belong to the primitive Saxon idiom ; schuw, as we, 
pronounce shve at this time; haeye, ay,hno\etXBT\ m*haer hye 
marry : Vuw, as we pronounce two ; hy hier, here ; er,a; nae hel ■. 
nail; fhye cer,t}iere, 

Al.^Shoe the colt; "^ ^ 

Shoe the colt^ 
Shoe the wild mare ; . 
Here a nail. 
There a nail. 
Yet sJie goes hare, 

Schuw, de keye hollt ! 
Schuw, de keye hollt ! 
Schuw die w' yld m' Haer ; 
Hije hier ; er na^ hel ! 
T*hije hie eer ; er nae hel ! 
Je heet schie go^'s ; baere ! 

2i. 
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Get out of the wiij, the fellow has rim mad ; stand 
on one side, the wretch is out of his mind ; have noth-* 
ing to do with such as are infected with the same mad* 
ness as the fellow in Sackcloth (the Monk). He is the 
one who preaches (t6lls us) that the summit of happi* 
ness allotted by the Creator to us, is to work hard in 
this world and go to hell for the next ; to labour day 
and night here and then be off for hell ! All a humbug 
(bugbear, bugaboo, stuff, nonsense) ! 

An angry anagramatick effusion of the Saxon natural religioni8t,aimed 
against the intruded missionary of the pope, who besides preaching 
tenets the Saxon disbelieved and had never even heard of, pinched 
his and his family*s means for a maintenance. Schuw, the impera- 
tive of schuwen, schouwen, to be shy of, to avoid ; schie, at once ; 
'iceye, mad one ; hoUt, the pres. of hoUen, to rave, to run mad ; h^e, 
working hard; hier, here, in this world; na^, hereafter, afterwards, 
the next place afterwards, the world to come ; goi, goed, fortune ; 
^hie go^f all that is to be had or expected for fortune ; heett asserts ; 
baere, the part. pres. of baeren, to pretend outwardly to be that 
which he is not inwardly, to sham, to humbug, to gesticulate, to 
harlequinize. The pope's monopoly seems now to be shared by the 
missionary societies of the protestants, and so far an improvement as 
d breaks up a monopoly. Schuw sounds as we pronounce shoe ; tch, 
being dialecticaUy as sh ; keye hoUtf eoU ; nCHaer, mare ; nae hel, 

NAIL. 

48. — Snail, snail, come out of your hole, 

Or else Til make you as black as a coal, 

Sij nae hel, sij nae hel, Keye humme. Uit af uw er, holle ; 
Ho*r el's ! yle maecke uw aes ; bij laecke aes, er koe ah 

The crazy fellow (Monk) is always mumbling out, 
hell is the place for your (the Saxon Heathens) hereafter, 
when you die you will all go to hell. You (Monk) are 
(completely mistaken) quite raving; elsewhere, is on 
high, there ! (the Saxon says when we depart we return 
to heaven, the abode of the One who made us and sent 
us h«re) ; the raving stuff you (the Monk) utter is that 
which makes your livelihood ; by milking (squeezing 
food from) us, you make us all your cow (provider). 
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iS$, to they, to them, to us ; nae, hereafter; hnfe, fool, madmam, 
type of the Monk, as regards his hell doctrine ; humme, pf es. pot. 
in hnmmen, to grumble out, to hum, buzz, sing out ; hoUe, pres. pot. 
0{ Mienj to run mad; ho, indefinitely high, out of human sight 
(type of heaven) ; el, elsewhere, gone from hence ; yi^, raving ; 
Wkteeke, the pres. pot. of maecken, to make ; aes, provision ; Utcke, 
lacken, to milk, to draw out, from, by pressure | er, there, here ; koe, 
eow; a/, every one, all of us. 8y nae hel, sounds snail; keye hum- 
me, come; hoW, or; eVs, else; aes, as; by lacke, black; koe al, 
eoai ; er, the pres. of eren, errerit to err ; uit nf, quite. 

49. — Little Robin-red breast sat upon apole^ 

Wiggle waggle went his tail, poop went his hole, 

X.ije t'el Robb'in rede, Bije ree est, 's at up on er polle, 
Wieck el, wack el, Wije ent hisse t*ee helle, puije op 
weent hisse hoUe. 

The Curse in the Gown (Confessor, Priest) having 
become an inmate of the house, says, the mutton of the 
husbandman eaten is food to an adulterer (in reference 
to his influence upon the females of the family as their 
confessor, confident, and adviser^ by which means he 
discovers the weeikest of them and makes his friarly use 
of her) ; let each one ponder (weigh well) before he 
admits him, let each one watch him (be alive to hb 
manoivures) ; the Holy One (Friar) an inmate, speaka 
aloud the curse of the married state ; though while in 
the pulpit (before the public) he whines (cants, whimpei:^) 
ndls, and raves (plays the mountebank]. 

Rede, the pres. pot. of reden, to speak, to say, sounds red ; but 
ia the term r&i-herring, red is as reed, prepared, and as that which 
IB prepared for keeping and subsequent use. In the literal form it 
is an absurdity ; who ever saw a red cdUmred or a blushing herring f 
BiJe, industrious one ; ree, wild goat, the meat of that day, when 
mutton was unknown to the Saxon ; est, geest, th^ past part, of 
teen, asen, to feed ; at, food ; poUe, pol, a seducer of the female, itn 
adulterer, inveigler, wheedler, male concubine ; wieck, the impera- 
tive of wiecken, to weigh, to ponder, consider ; wack, the imperative 
of wacken, to be awake, to watch ; el, each one of all ; ent, geeni, 
the past part, of en^en,to ingraft,to put in stationally,tofix in, to make 
« part of; jwye, pulpit; op, up, up in; AtM«, announces, soundf; 
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as we pronounce dirty aow ; the two hs having no sound ; kye, 
fretting, suffering; er^heretick; oUy in, finished; ee, law; Kom, 
(Otip, chalice, type of the Friar. 

51. — Bah^ hah, black sheep , 

Have you any wool? 
Yes marry have I 

Three hags full; 
One for my mother^ 

One for my dame ; 
But none for the little hoy 

JPlio cries in the lame, 

Baye'r baere blaecke schie'p, 

Have uw, ee nie woel, 
J'ese m'Haer rije, have Hye, 

Tiere hie Bije hagge'6 foole. 
Wije ho*n voer; m'Hye mo^ t'eer; 

Wije onne voer, m'hye d*ee hem. 
Bot, nonne, foeije*r, de lije t'el boeye, 

Wij ho kry's ; in, de ley'n. 

The Man of the brown Sackcloth [Friarl keeps on 
bellowing out that we [the heathen Saxons] are to be 
•completely burnt [roasted^ smoked, when dead; that 
our living souls are to be flared]. To eet your bread 
[to get something to live on, property] is what gives 
you [the Countryman] concern, not where your sral is 
to go to [not the affair of hereafter ; in regard to tjie 
Savons inherently inborn belief in the certamty of the 
oontinued existence of his soul being intended by the 
Creator for future happiness]. Eating you up [living 
upon you] is the rule of life with the Friar; his 
estate is the Countryman. Causing tumult and con- 
4;ention among us here [the industrious ones] is en- 
acting in our eye the buffoon [fool]. The teaclung 
how we are to be saved [go on high to heaven] is what 
^he Holy One makes his provender by ; with the Coun* 
tijman it is by eternally working hard that he makes 
hi8. Charity [kindness] gives the Holy One his pro- 
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yision ; with the Countryman it is that which is a law 
to him [viz. hard work, doing his duty in society, and 
thus acting according to the law of his Maker]. The 
universal cry of us all is, in with the lazy one [friar], in 
with him [finish him, hang him up, to the gallows 
with him], the stupid ass, the filthy hog, the curse k) 
every abode [fiunily]. 

Ba^e (baij\ Friar,) has been repeatedly explained here; 
V, er, there, here ; baere, the pres. pot. of baeren, to roar out, 
to exclaim ; blaecke, the part. pres. of blaeckent to flare, 
to flame, to blaze, to bum ; woel, disturbance ; ee, hereafk,er, for 
erer ; tiree^ the part. pres. of tieretif to cause tumult, disturbance ; 
hie, here; hagge, the part. pres. of hti^gcn, to contend, dispute; 
j* j^i you; eaCf part. pres. of esen, to eat up, to make food of ;/oofe, 
the part. pres. of foolen^ to act like a fool, mad one ; moi, maeye, 
moede, lassitude from hard labour, wearing out by work ; Veer, for 
ever; onne, the part. pres. of onnen^ Jonnen, gonnen^ to bestow aa 
favour ; ee, law, rule ; kenit to him, within him ; bot, stupid one ; 
nonne^ friar, as the one castrated, deprived of female connection by 
the vows of his order ; foeye, filth ; boeye^ abode ; kry, cry ; ley, 
luy, lazy, or it may have been leye^ cause of suffering, the part, 
pres. of lijeen, lyen, lyden, BayW baere, sounds bolt, bah^ broadly 
pronounced ; 8chie*p, sheep ; fese, yes ; m*Haer rije, marry ; tiere 
hie, three ; bijhagge*8, bazi; /oole,/idl; wye ho*n and w\je onne, 
as we pronounce one ; moeye Veer, mother ; m'hye d*ee liem, my 
dame ; /oe^e*r,for ; de leye or de ley*n, the lane, 

5%,'^Little brorvn Betty lived at the Golden Can^ 
Where she hrew'dgood ale for gentlemen ; 
^nd gentlemen came every day^ 
Till little brown Betty she Jiopt away. 

Lije t*el, Bije rouw*n, bet t'hij lijvd, at de gehuldhenne 

Ka'n; 
Wije heer schie brued, gij houd ee helle, vo^r je ent 

hel m'henne ; 
Hand jent el me'nne; keye hemme, ijver hie d'ee; 
Till lije t'el Bye rouw'n,Bijeett'hij,sclue ho*p t'er wij ee ! 

The curse to every one of us, the grievance to the 
Industrious One acquires his corpulence (bulky body) 
by begging (by his whine of, give the poor friar some- 
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thing) ; it is the ohsequious dupe, the timorous one 
that furnishes him with his meal ; wherever the Holy- 
One (Friar) has the coutroul, he at once hatches a story 
about hell being your (the Saxon's.) hereafter ; with the 
timid the tale about hell is prbvender for him (in re- 
lation to the well known perquisites of a family Con- 
fessor). He says, the Cultivator (original self-supply- 
ing industrious Saxon) is polished and instructed by the 
bringing of him among you; the Cloddy exqlaims, with us 
industry is the order of the day (the law of nature, 
implying that was enough for their peace and happiness); 
and then adds, away with this curse to us all, this 
grievance to industry, that fellow who makes bread of 
us. A firm assurance of returning to whence we came 
(to our Creator) is the doctrine we hold. 

Betf bete, bit, morsel ; t'hfje, to he, the usual cant of the mendi- 
cant friar to his dupes ; lifvd, the past of ^jven, to make or become 
corpulent ; gehvld, the past part, of huUlen^ holden, to j^ay homage 
to ; biaedt the pres. of bruedtn, broedfn, to brood, to hdtch^ to pro- 
duce ; houdj the pres. of houden^ to hold, to maintain ; coer, toeder^ 
provender; henne, hanne, a coward; jetit, gfit^, polished, genteel, 
knowing ; e/, each one ; iillf the imperative of tillen, to take away, 
lift up or off ; Hard, has been explained here in all its meanings. 
Bye rouw'Ht sounds broicn; bet Vfiij\ Betty ; lijtd, lived; de ge- 
huld henite, golden % Ka*n^ Can; gij houd, good; ee KeUe^ &; 
je ent hel m' henne, gentlemen ; helle and hel are both true spellings ; 
Handjent t*hel me*n, and gentlemen ; ijver hie, every; d*ee, day ; 
tthie ho*pt,8he hopt; er trtj ee, away. Ho*p, on high ; fer, for there, 
for the other place, world. 

53* — 'Robin and Richard 

Were two pretty men ; 
They lay in bed 

Till the clock struck ten 
Then up starts Robin 

jlnd looks at the sky : 
Oh ! brother Richard 

The- sun's very high ; 
You go before 

With your bottle and ba^y 
And I rvill come after 

On little Jack Nag. 
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Wee'r. toe, Pye rete t'hijfi xn'H^poe. 
T'ee laeye in bij eed, 

T'ijle d« EJocke straebe fHettse*. 
T*Haine up 'a t'faart's Robb'in, 

Hand luck's Hatte dese ^eje;. 
Hoe broed ee'r rije schie barrdli 

De Bone's w^'ee rij^, Hje. 
Uw g^tiw h%fSe. hoore 

Wnse uw er bot t'el hand bij hagge. 
Hand HyeV'iJle Kom af t'ee'r.. 

On lije, t'el Jack, n'hagge* 

The Priest (Confessor) ODce admitted toi the housf 
tiiere's a stop to all natural order in il. If the master of 
it is maiTied and passive ^hen-pecked), the Priest k 
sure to have the rima (mistress) to himself (for hijs 
use ; in reference to his pow^r over the female as thp 
f«dierlj confidem of all her inclinatidn8,.peccadilloi,v 
and motives of action.) ' Bound down by the rule of their 
order to burning desire (by being denied the rites of 
natuce) the Man of the Cloth betakes himself to the 
&mily of the hen-pecked husband. The passive un* 
suspecting husband is a cuckold in a moment, should 
the Man of the Gown (Confessor) become the inmate 
of his house. The woman (wife, mistress) on her 
side thinks this mad fellow a piece of good fortune io 
her (looks upon him as- a good thing, a lucky hit). 
Who the brood (produce of the intercourse) is to 
belong to, the rule of the law has decidedly fixed 
f proles sequitur nuptiasj. The child as the law 
rules it, is that of the Industriour One (Saxon.) Per- 
ceiving yourself the object of sneering gossip, informs 
you, you are looked upon as a fool by all your neigh- 
bourhood. Without farther hesitation the Industrious 
One (Saxon), in a rage, sends off Uie Man of the Cha-> 
lice (Priest) to the other world (into eternity; puts an 
end to him for ever). We must have a finish of this 
curse to society , let the whole Bace of the Surplice 

2m 
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(Monk, F<riar): be. tent hfloce; let there be jpip ^qyab- 
bUi^ About it^'lelt it be done at <nBM)e). 



f, 4iie nfiilittQa; Aerrd^tht pMt^ part of Aenva, to itof , 
iz, detain; «c/fte» entirely ; ce, marriage ; toe, to beloi|g>ng to» )il|e 
itateof; r^e, silt, eathe mark of the gex; HewM^ coward; iti^ 
law, rule, autkority ; (aeye, the part. pret. of latifen, to beesi ftf^; 
to flame, to be in heat, ai we ia; of the bitch in regtird U the'dog; 
til, internallj, k^ whhin aelf ; eed, oath, binding prooMie; j^ 
the part. pre«. oi ^j^Ien, to rave, to be wild after aaolyiect : J^oejm, 
gown, cloak, robe, fown of ceremoiiy, the type of tiie Ga^lick 
Priest, by wh6m it u never quitted fbr another dnas ; ffroefo, tlib 
pres. pot. of flfnidle*, to itretch off for, to go to; Aeri, h0f, hart, 
deer, stag, buck^ tiie male with horns of the dor wtthoiifctheii, the 
type of acnckoid ; htmd, as toon as done, once ; luck, b^<^ go^ 
fortune by chance ; hatte^ female head dress, the distinethre wi^ 
she attired her head, the type of the Woman; diaie, thib; 
jfiG^e, madman ; broed, brood, progeny; rr, law; mm, child, pro- 
duce; game, sly, covert; 6e^, the part. pres. of 6e^'^,'io mock« 
to ridicule ; hoore the pres. pot. of ho&iren, to hear; 6ef, tbol, dlAl 
fellow ; rl, each, every one ; A<^f«,hou8e, home, the place lived* nf ; 
Kom, cup, chalice, goblet (type of the Priest as the dispenser 6f 
its contents to the attendants in the Communion); iff^'qt* <^; 
Jiickf surplice (type of the Priest) ; hagge, the part: pres. of 
kttfigen, to dispute, to contend; n', nr, no, none. R^e »ekii tHarrit^ 
Kouuds Richard ; toe, two : F^e rete trk^,jaretty ; m^ffykM, 4^tM : 
<'f«, they ; hfj eed, bed; ffieniie, ten; tffenne, then; afid'Yretai'% 
b'eing no letter the original term resounds into either of these phr4- 
ses; 'ti'f harts, starts; luc^9,loo^s; hatte, at, h no letter; M« 
hejfet the sky; w'ee rye, very; gaint, go; beffe ko€te,-hef$fif; 
bet tret, bottU; 6v kagge. bag; t\f f^e^r, after; ffkmgg^, b^. 
Kitte, tankard ; Pot, pot; JTom, bason, seem to hkve the Baxottfs 
nicknames for the Catholick Priest, as a staple comaMity of lib 
trade. 

^i.^^jQld father Oreyheard 

WithmU tooth crUmgu4; 
If you' II j7 jfe me your finder; 
ril gvoe you my thumb. 

Hold ! ^aer t'eV geere ee Bije end. 

Wit htruit toe u's, o'er toe enge. 
Hunf uw ijle, ^j faeve m'hije uw er fijn fftere;' 

Tie gy here mw m' hje, touw.Vn,.' , j 



vumnntT mirrimi. St7 

My friend (mjs the Friar) tbe loBging Iblr tueb an 
liereafter as you imi^ine has alwajs- nuriad joiir 
Countrymen (in allusion to the Saxons sted&st beKef 
fhilt thi^y return to whence they came, to their Crerilor, 
V an inborn truth, a certainty instilled hy nature); 
jrou may rely upon it, when you die (are at an end), to 
A^rtainty your (heathen) transmigration wiU be to eter- 
nal torment (suf^rine^. The Countryman re|>lies, you 
'JKei|\of the Hood (Friests) are mad« for by this stuff 
iiibout liell those who feed and keep you will loi^ 
.for the end of you (that you may all be put an end to). 
«¥oiir-> Maintainers maddened by your torment-conun- 
idrairi, caU out, put a rope round his neiek (rope him, 
%e h^gqi lip, hang him). 

^ f#eiv, .Iransmigration, eroMing over, change of place; i, 0e, 

;«|ernity; ee, ever, always; geere, the pres. of geeren, to de- 
are, ip ,loiig for ; errdf the pres. of erren, to be wrong, to err, 

^la miitake ; wit, certainly, inrely ; tn#, the past part, of uitten, 
mttUf to deprive of, to take oat ; ko, heaven ; tie «, you being 

l.^cad^yoa.at an end, Wished as to your present state ; 's, ia, ts, and 
flM^i^a isthe sound-sense of the wor4 tooih(»e€ v. 1 p, 167. J; e'er, 
f0er« OT^, across, from here to there ; loe, to, going to ; enge, the 

..|Hut.'pre8. of engen^ to torment ; Aj/, hood (type of Priest) ; 
j^4nM|,nttrie,^der,maintainer ; ^ii,end,whence the latinjSnis; towf, 

•Xope,timw the source of t(niwen,io draw up or by a rope to tow; 'm, 
l^i^ui, into,put within, Faere t*e'r woundB/atker ; geere ee, gre$ ; 
B^e errd^ herd ; wis ho uii, without ; toe enge, tongue ; kui^, if; 

^S<f, JP22, a tongue contraction of / wi^ ; glj heve, give yj^n geent, 

,A^(^ i tomf)*m,tlmmbt where the b is m^te, 9s in pbanb, numb, %c ; 
|^W<'0«r,aswepronouno^/a<Aef» Hold, houd, kind, 

55. — A little old man and I fell out ; 
How shall^we bring it about ; 
Bring it about as well as you ean^ 
Get pou gone^ you little old man ! 

Er lit t'hel, holld m'aen. Hand Hye fel ho uit. 
Houw, schie heel, Wije, Bije ringe hitte, er Bije ho uit f 
Bije ringe hitte, er Bije ho uit, aes Inrij hc^^, aes «w 

'Ka^n, ^- •■■• ■' 

Ciij et uw ga(e'n, uw lit t'el; hoUd tn'Mi. 



> 
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. There's a membei' of lidl, one that m tkiad aboal it ; 
the savage without hesitation (at once) excludes tbe 
Hidustiious Countryman (heathen Saxon) £r<Hn heaven 
(is trying to take from him his inhom certainty of heing 
intended for to return to him that sent lum here). 
Vougo to heaven! exclaims the Holy^One (Prieit) 
in a fury at the Indusl^ious One's (Saxon's) contesting 
what he preached, heresy (not.heing a CatholidL be- 
liever) excludes you (the Industrious One, Saxon,) 
from heaven! The Countryman, in a ftiry £rom the 
dispute, says this hard working One that you exclude 
from heaven, is the one that provides for you, that 
furnishes the food for t^e Jackdaw (Priest), you yifho 
are one of those who eat their own flesh axid blood 
^(their fellow-men; alluding to the Catholick's main^ 
taining the Host, Waler, swallowed by the Priest at 
the Communion of that sect, to be the real body of our 
Saviour, and nottbe bread as in our communion, the sub- 
stance partaken by all for its emblem ; sad thus an act^ 
which in the eye of the Saxon, made it an anthrcmopha^ 
a self-devouring according to what the (Jatiiohck 
Priest himself says) you member of hell ! you raving 
devotee to that concern (job)] 

HMdy the past part, of hoUent to run mad, to run off with tti 
idea without reflection; fel, savage, brutal one, cruel -one; tiif, 
ousts, exeludes-; kael, the pres. of 'kaelerit to call aloud to ; ftNgt, 
the part. pres. of ringeHj^o stHi^le with to 'contest, and -Whrai w% 
use the term RtNO, as the circle formed round tbfe cotthataiits, 
it is clearly in relation to the struggles qf the two bruizers, and not 
to the circle of the bystanders ; a ring in direct sense applies only 
to the ring used for ornament, or as a preventative to mischief, as 
^ith the pig ; hitie^ hot, on fire, in a fury ; gae, gade, companion, 
fellow, equal» 'letidw-creature, one like other men ; t^ rest are all 
pre-explained words. LH Vhel BOxmdfiiittie ; koUd m'aen, old man, 
h no letter ; schie hael, shall ; Bije ringe, bring ; hitte, it; er B^e 
•Ao uit, about; wij hstUe, weU ; gif^, ^^t ; gae% gone* 

-^. — Pussy eaty Pussy cat^ wilt t}u)u le mine ; 

Thou shalt neither wash >dishes nor fe€d the 
swine : 



Sut4it 4m m cushion and tew a iUk %eam 
jind eat fine etrawberriei^ Bugar and cream. 

iHje huMe bie gujte, Pije husse hie gtiyte, w'\)lt touw ! 

* Kje in'hye'ime ; 

Touw u', schie haelt, n*heyde'r ! wasch ! dij hische's, 

n'oor vied, die's w'hye 'nne. 
BotVhttte, hone er, kuijsch! ho*ii; hand, sieho! %t 

sij eick' sij'm ! 
Hand faijt; fyn*8 t*rauw here rijs, schie u gaV, haoci 

• Keje rije'm. 

The friar is always repeating what a set of vagabonds 
all yon here are, the Countryman (Saxon) like one pro- 
voked beside himself by being thus affronted, whips in, 
would you were all on the gallows (r(^ed up, with a 
halter about your neck's, hung). The Monk in a trice 
calls out it is you that are fit for the gallows, deserve 
the rope ; it is you that should be hung ; let us have 
no heathens here; convert (purify, be baptized) ! This 
is what he (the Monk) spits out at you ; but don't at- 
tend to him, it is all malice, this is the fellow who 
bnngs all our distress amongst us. The stupid fool 
.(Monk) is all on fire at this ; for shame, says he, purify 
yourself (be baptized, become a Catholick) ! get to 
heaven ! The Man of Work replies, look up there (cast 
your eyes on high) ! that's the place we shall all go 
into (our abode alter this), and adds in anger, if there 
was end to the rule (rod) of this rude bear (the Monk ; 
in relation to his conduct towards the heathen Saxon) 
^uid you woukl take yourselves entirely away>, (the 
Oloddy ^Saxon labourer) will set all to righte again (aU 
viU be peace and good order). 

Haste, tke pret. pot. of hiusen, to speak in ang«r, to ▼ociferate 
apitcfuUy ; tmiw, halter, rope ; iJU, the past part, of iflm, to 1m 
•crazy, in a ragf . fury ; haelt, the pres. pot. of haelen, to call out» to 
vociferate, whence our to haU ; bott stupid ass, sorry fellow ; kmynck, 
-ikt imperatiTe of kuytchen, to chasten, to become chaste, to purify. 
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it ele^Bie; 9iid, ipitA; iUk^ caeh •no, ^r^rj one; ijf».lHnBM^ 
thexoMlTei J Ikyl, gekiji, the past part, of /b^cn^ to ve^; ^fii^ei^l 
ramil, fDiNr. rude, rough ; 6er«, beer, taer, boar ; r^ twjg, rod* 
flick, whip ; all the others been explained before. P^ kkiHiBglj^' 
touBdi potiy-cat ; w^^fli toMO, wiU thm; m'hy^mt,- iimM ; 
Mttf Aa<tt, ikaU ; ii'A«yde» nettAer ; d^ iUM;ibe'#, du/het; '« •r'^ 
'mif, #iriii«; *« &»(ff , n< ; knytcli ho^n, ciuhien ; «te 40, «# w.^ pii(^ 
■ounce «fir; «if etck, sUk; 8^*m, seam; k^, eat, h no letter; '« 
frauw bete tys, strawberries \ sckie u ga*r, sugar ; Mefft 
rye'ttt, mwn; fyne, end, whence the latin ftmsi' . siia% 
the pan^ pros, of sHeren, to steer, to manage, to dir^t, H 
I^Teni ; MNPe, ouiPf, land, ground; r^, the part. pros, of rim 
r^en, to order, to rule, to regulate, to become due or ng)|^^ 
klmghe, kogke, delight, joy ; eeV, ee er, silways ther j, for ever there ; 
*M, tsi, ift, in within,- at home, in these. Cfuyle, scoun^r^t 
dkty fellow, rascal, and here used collectivelj by ^e f risr.ii ror 
tSH-ence to the Saxons as heathens. 



57.— JT// tell you a story 

About Jack a Nory : 
And now my story's begun ; 

I U tell you another . . - ^ 

About Jack his brother 
And now my story's done. 



r* 



Yl t'el uw er stoore hie! 
' Er Bije ho uit, Jack er n'hoore hie ; » 

Hand nae uw m'hye 's t'o'er ; ijse ! Bije gaij'n ; 

Yl t'el, uw er, nae ho*s er! 

£r Bije ho uit ! Jack hisse. Bije rood^ er, 
Hand nae ouwe m'hye ; 's t'o*er ijse ! done ! 

Take yourself off to some other place, you are a dis- 
turbance to us here, si^s the Saxon in a high tone of 
Toice. The Friar replies, it is not fit you here should 
continue hereticks, my independent fellow, your here- 
after will be eternal torment; tremble! The Saxon 
whips in briskly, begone to elsewhere, you hold a 
Mse doctrine, hereaft^ is on hi^h, there ! (pointtng ta 
Heaven). The Friar repHes ux a spitem tone,, ih^^ 



Saxm^sbeiesy excludes him from Heayen. The 9axon, 
r^ with anger, exclaims that's a ikisehood (untruth) ^ 
ihto the. ground (grave) with this tormenting being 
tji^ holder of the doctrine of future torment) ; when 
once this- akrmer is off (in his grave) then clap your 
httuds fbr joj (be joyful). 

'Hi, the imperative of ylen^ to hasten, to go with tpeod; I*, le, t«; 
H^ elsewhere ; stoortt the part pres. of sfooreii, to disturb, troufa4«, 
iA disqniet ; Jack^ the Man of the Gown (petticoat, one of the 
fifaxon's nickname for Monk) ; n\ ne, iiif « not, no how ; Mw, tttter ; 
«4#, ^ *yott, atid nae kit, after you, after your existence, wi^ea 
Toa are dead, have left all behind, sounds aotr; fvy, ^osy, 
bruk, agile, possessed of alacrity, quickness ; 'a, «», brings in, says; 
ri^N/, tTO pres. of rooden, to make red, to redden; er, a|iger, ire.^ 
hand, instantly, says directly ; nae, in, within, at ; oaioe, earth ; 
done, the part, pres, of denen, to clap the hands, to shout for joy, to 
play tricks, and also to thunder, whence the latin kmare, font^ 
the italian iuono and french tonnere; er, erre, is used for error, 
heresy, false doctrine, also for vre anger, and in the shape of «r, for 
tfatire, of which our substantive article a is the substitute ; o*er, 
mstr, oxer, over, across, the type of our transmigration from this to 
soother place, and used by the Saxon as the synonym of human 
transition, with him an inborn creed; iit^, the pres. of atCea, to ut- 
t«r ; hOy loudly, in a high tone, and is also used by the Saxon as the 
type of heaven, the abode of the unsen Maker of all, the One be- 
yond our Ken while here ; ^isse, the pres. of hmen, to atter veno- 
mously, spitefully ; jjae, the pres. <^ {^«ett» to be horrified^ in a state 
•f trembling, tremor. 

58. — By Baby Bunting 

Father' 8 gone a hunting 

To get a rabbit skin 

To wrap Baby Bunting in. 

Bay beeb hie bij u'n t'inge ; 
Vaer t'ige'r's ga^'n, er hun t'inge. 
Toe> gij et, er, hae^e hijte's, Keye inn, 
Toe, rad*p, beeb hij bij u*ii t'inge,^ inn ! 

The Man in Sackcloth (Monk) bleats out hefe, that 
when you come to your end (die, finish) jou go t^ 
wbare you will bet tormented for ever ; that wbra your 
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U elcAMe; wi, qiiU; Mt^ Mch mm^ •wj mm\ wH, 
thexoielTef ; Ikyf, irdby^ tk« put ptrU of ibScii* to vex; >Jfjv<l4f 
raw, rvwr. rude, rongh ; 6crf, hetr^ hmer^ boar; r^ tirjf, rad* 
flick, wliip ; all the others been explamed before. JP^ kkikptjlk 
toowit poiiy-eat; io'{^ <•«■*• vtlT <Ami; mfkyt^m^,- HAU ; 
tkie kmtk, JuUi ; n'&cyiie, sct<A«r ; d^ ki$eki^m, 4ukeg ; *8 ir*Ayt 
'fliii«, #ariii«; *« kUte, sU ; kmf8ch ho'n, auhion ; me k0,m nf Vtitt 
Bmince uw ; a^' etck, sUk; s^'m, «miii; ikj^, est, h no letter; '« 
f'rmiv ^tfTff r^. strawberries; eckie u g^r, tmgmr ; Mefft 
Hf^m, tretun; fyne, end, whence the latin Jbti$^ tifefii; 
Ike pan. pres. of tticrm, to iteer, to manage, to direct^ ik 
fovem ; «Kipe, mute, land, ground; ri}e, the part. Drea. of r&iih 
fiffen, to order, to role, to regulate, to beconie duo or riigU; 
hMghe, kogke, delight, joj ; eeV, ee er, always ther^, for ever tbere ; 
*iii, tm, A, in within, at home, in these. Gttttte, aeooBdrfi; 
dirty fellow, rascal, and here used coUectivelj by fL» Frlv.ia r»- 
tSvence to the Saxons as heathens. 



57. — Ttt tell you a story 

About Jack a Nory ; 
Jlnd now my story' 8 begun; 

rUteU you another -• 

About Jack his brother 
And now my story's done. 

m 

Yl t*el uw er stoore hie ! 
' Er Bije ho uit, Jack er n'hoore hie ; » 

Hand nae uw m'hye 's t'o'er ; ijse ! Bije gaij'n ; 

Yl t'el, uw er, nae ho*8 er! 

Er Bije ho uit ! Jack hisse. Bije rood, er, 
Hand nae ouwe m'hye ; 's t'o'er ijse ! done ! 

Take yourself off to some other place, you are a dis- 
turbance to us here, s^s the Saxon in a high tone of 
Toice. The Friar replies, it is not fit you here should 
continue hereticks, my independent fellow, your here- 
after will be eternal torment; tremble! The Saxon 
whips in briskly, begone to elsewhere, you hold a 
fidse doctrine, hereaft^ is on hi^h, there ! (pointing ta 
Heaven). The ^^^. repHes ma spiteM tone,^ lh» 
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SasMi'slieresj excludes him from Heayen. The 9axon, 
fed "wltli anger, exclaims that*8 a ftilsehood (untruth); 
in|i^ tjlie.crouDd (grave) with this tormenting being 
^^^jii holder of the doctrine of futnre torment) ; when 
one* thisalarraer is off (in his grave) then clap your 
imadff for joy (be joyful). 

* -^ the imperative of yieii, to hasten, to go with tpeod;^ I*, le, t«; 
^'^bewhere ; fAowt^ the part pres. of ateirea, to diaturb, troubk, 
l5dbqniet; Jacky the Man of the Gown (pietticoat, one of the 
fUaikiL% nickname for Monk) ; n\ fie, aie, not, no how ; Mw, ttttcr ; 



vAiL'^'yoa, and not kit, alter you, after your existence, wiien 
Tod'.are dead, have left all behind, founda notr; fvy, ^twy, 
oruk, affile, pottetsed of alacrity, quickness ; 'a, ta, brings in, says; 
f^Mf,'tne pres. of rooden, to make red, to redden ; er, a|iger, ire ; 
hand, instantly, says directly ; noe, in, within, at ; oawf , earth ; 
done, the part, pres, of dmuMj to clap the hands, to shout for joy, to 
play tricks, and also to thunder, whence the latin ionare, iamim, 
the italian iuono and french foan^re; er, erre, is used for error, 
heresy, false doctrine, also for tre anger, and in the shape of «r, for 
there, of which our substantive article a is the substitute ; o*€r, 
9vtr, (tcer, over, across, the type of our transmigration from this te 
aouther place, and used by the Saxon as the synonym of human 
transition, with him an inborn creed; iit^, the pres. of atlea, to ut- 
t«r ; ho, loudly, in a high tone, and is also used by the Saxon as the 
type of heaven, the abode of the unsen Maker of all, the One be- 
yond our Ken while here ; him, the pres. of hi$$en, to atter veno- 
mously, spitefully ; yu, the j^es. <^ iften, to be horrifled» in a state 
•f trembling, tremor. 

58. — By Baby Bunting 

Father' 8 gone a Jiuntmg 

To get a rabbit skin 

To wrap Baby Bunting in. 

Bay beeb hie bij u'n t'inge ; 
Vaer t'ige'r's ga^*n, er hun t'inge. 
T6e> gij et, er, hae^a bijte's, Keye inn, 
• Toe, rad'p, beeb hij bij u'n t'inge,^ mn ! 

'Hie Man in Sackcloth (Monk) bleats out here, that 
when you come to your end (die, finish) you go t^ 
wbara you will ba tormented for ever ; that whan your 



^^ ik»€HAOjbO0T or 

fellow Saxon dies, his heresj seeures eternal tortuft 
for him. Forward then ! and let the Cloddy whip in; 
you are a fellow who eats his own species ^is £^ow 
being)^ a dealer in false doctrine with the greedy vora* 
city of the shark ; eome on then ; up at once to Uie sal- 
lows with the fellow who keeps on bleating here Uiat 
we are a set of fellows born to be tortured here- 
m^ter; in with them I say (let there be an end to the 
whole set, hang them all up)* ! ' 

Baey, bojf^ brown coarse stuff for the dress,, ai the type of the 
neadicaut order of Friars, has been repeatedly explained here 4 
beeb^ the pres. of. beeen, been, to bleat, the type of the coarse hoarae 
worrying voice of an arlmonishing Monk ; 69, by, passed off, away, 
no more to be seen ; « , you ; *n, in, finished,in» within the ground ; 
4nffe, sulEoring, the part. prcs. of ingen^^ to torment ; taer fee*r 
transmigration, as the passing of the soul into its hereafter, wher^ 
mter is as the guiug over, pa8sing.^yer ; f^ le, to; ee^ eternity ; V, 
<r« there, another place ; gai,§^d€. companion, aqual, fellow crea> 
ture ; 'ft. m, in, at an end, dead, buried; A»n, to them; toe^to, 
«ome up, forwards ; gy et^ you eat yourself, in reference to the 
wafer, sacrament token, host, which with the Catholicks the offici- 
a(»ng iH*iost alone swallows,, but gives the cup to the attendants, and 
which he holds to be the actual flesh and blood of the Saviour, and 
thus, in the eye of the Saxon, makes himself an anthropophagist, a 
man eater ; . €r, err, erre, doctrine ; kaeye^ kaai^ shark, the type of 
greedy rapacity ; byie, the part. pres. of kyteu^ to bite ; £ey€, 
fool, type of the Saxon Cloddy ; rai, rode, quick, as onoe ; *f,flg, 
up, on high, here used, as when we say up with kim, in the sense of 
hang him ; inne, the imperative of tnncm, to brmg in, to enter into 
what is going on ; Bay sounds by ; beeb h^, baby ; bjf n'lif, btaU ; 
vaer fee'ra as we pronounce Jnthefs ; go^'n. gone ; er him finge, 
a hunting; gy et, get ; er haeye byte, rabbit ; *8keye tnii, skin ; 
rae*p, wrap, where the to has no scMind, any more than in irriMf, 
wfhig, wrench, &c. 

59. — JFho*e there? a Grenadier 

Whai do you want f a pot of beer^ 
fFhere's yovar money ? qtfite forgot ! 
Get you gone^ you drunken eot, 

,• Wije ho% t' «eT er ; eig ree na dij cr ! 

Wo act toe.uw Wije haei^nt ; er Pot hof B^ er. . 



Wije, cer's uw er moe'n hij ; gij wyte voir. Gij hot, 
Gij et uwp ga*n ! Uw de nniy ken sot. 

The Holy-One (Friar) says when he is off for eternity 

idles), there on high (heaven) is the place for Mm ; but 
br you heathens (hereticks) your hereafter will be into 
the ^ort of bitterness (a sad place). Whore, there is 
provision by you the Holy-One naunts you ; in that ease 
the heresy of the Industrious one is a feast for the Man 
of the Cup (Pot). The Holy-One is a continual worry 
^pon you here ; he makes your even having any thing 
to eat, a subject of reproach. Let the Saxon retort 
upon him, you forget yourself (recollect what you do 
yourself)! You tell e^, you eat yourself (your own 
»llow-man)! Should not such stuff as this whispev 
within to the Saxon, the fellow knows when he has a 
£poI to deal with (this should remind you, that you are 
the fool not he J ! 

fPye^ Bye^ ee, wo aet^ eVr^Ty uw, have been explained over and 
tfVtef again in the preceeding pages of these volumes ; heeTy ever, 
tsr ever ; erg, mrgj sad, had ; hdeynt^ the p?e8. of haeyeUi ta per- 
wt'Hfier, to- giD doing the same tbiftg, whence our to Ausni, as t» ap«> 
peat ot come out continually ; Pot^ cup, pot, the heathen's scofliag 
term for the chalice of the papal priest ; hof^ treat, feast ; moe, 
moede, moe^€f muede, trouble, vexation ; wytCf the pres. pot. of 
wyten, to upbraid, to reprove ; hotj gehot, the past, part, of hotter^, 
td f$uirdle, to confound parte together; here in reference to the head 
or reeollectrve power ; f?o8r, voeder, provision, also fodder ; at, the 
pned. of eien, aeten, to eat ; ^d, goky gade, companion, fellow-being, 
9€e ante, p. 268. No. 55 ; run, rune, the pres. pot. of runen, rueKen, 
rtg^en, roenen, to whisper, to speak within to ; ken, kenne, the presk 
pot. of kennen, to know ; sot^ fool, whence the french sot, and our 
9ai as one who makes a fool of himself, in fact the ellipsis of drunks 
en-sot, as a fool &om drenching, over-drinking ; wije ho, sounds 
who ; fee er;Jth€re ; erg ree na rff/ er, grenadier ; wije haeynt, wcmt ; 
hof b^e er ; e/ beer; w^ eer, where ; fiw^'n hie, money ; gij wyte, 
^ite ; gy hot, got ; g^etuw ga*n, explained in a precee^ng article ; 
de* run ken, drunken. I suspect the term grenadier, in its origi- 
nal use referred to a volunteer of that day, and to ha;ve been as gere 
e na dieW ; q. e. always desiring to be what he now actually is, in 
reference to a voluntary orpatriotick soldier. De, that which ; re^ 
station^ 

2n 
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6p.^^Green leaves and pudding j4es^ 
Tell me where my mistress lies, 
And Til he with her before she rise 
Fiddle and aw* together, 

Gij rije'n lieve'e, liand Puijd-ding peys. 
T'el m'hij w'ee'r, m'hye mistrawe's, lye's, 
Hand yl Bije wijs heer ; Beffe voere, schie rye's, 
Vied t'el hand anwe toe. Gij e t'er. 

You tbat love good order in your family, consider 
duly what sort of concern a Pulpit-thing PConfessorJ 
is. To every one who is married, and lets him in to the 
house, he proves, along with the trouble of keeping 
him, a source of mistrust and vexation [in relation to 
the influence he acquires in it, and Tiis abuse of it], 
Let the Industrious Saxon [self-provider] ^ow that he 
is the master here.; let him drive the Buffoon out of it; 
and all is then at once as it ought to be. At once with 
this curse to every one into the ground [grave ; put an 
end to him for ever]. "The fellow who tells you your 
future state is to be subject to wrath [in reference to the 
Friar's introducing the heM-system among those who 
believed simply in heaven, as the abode of their Maker, 
to whom they were to return]. 

ltV€, rye, regulation ; «, iti^ in, within, at home; fni^e, iptofd, 
pulpit, spot preached from; ding, thing, and puyd'iing, teem* 
another of the Saxon Heathen sarcastick terms for the intruded 
Missionary and professional Confessor; peya, the imperative of 
peysen, to weigh, to consider well, Xo reflect over ; ^e, nature's rule, 
in reference to man and woman as to the mutual necessity of the 
one to the other, marriage, also rule, law, eternity, ever-enduring ; 
w\wie, he who; hye^ the part.pres. othyen, to torment, mistruwe^ 
mistrouwe^ mistrust, diffidence, suspicion, want.of confidence in (see 
V. 1. p. 255. 1. 1, 4. of this Essay, and for garden read gaerd ken^ 
q. e. from prevailing rule) ; wys, the in^terative of iiysen, to shew, 
to demonstrate, hence the Devonshire phrase, to make wise ; lye, 
part. pres. of lyen, lyden, to suffer pain ; Jieer, lord and master ; 
keffe, mountebank, laughing stock, buffoon ; voere, the part. pros, 
of voeren, to carry out, to take away, to remove from within, to 
without ; vied, vied, strife, scene or cause of distree, trouble ; el, 
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every one ; t\ te, to, into ; auwe, ouwe, ground, here the metoni- 
my of e, ee, eternal, everlasting, substantively eternity ; gij, thee, 
thou, also to thee ; er, erre^ ire, anger, wrath, vengeance, whence 
the latin ira. Gij rye *n, sounds greeny rye and rye, are a same 
word, though dialectically distinct in sound and utterance ; neve's, 
leaves ; puyd-ding, padding. ; peys, pies; m*hy, me ; tr*eeV, where ;. 
w'^ye, my; nustruwe*s, mistress; lye's, lies; wy*s, with; heer, 
her; beffe voere, b^ore; schie,she; rye's, rise; vied t* el, fiddle; 
auwey aw\ which last term is the Scotchman's pronunciation of aU ;■■ 
ioe gij e Veer, together, obs. The above explained Nursery Rhyme 
has been made the preface to two stanzas of a same measure and 
oadence, composed ages after, by the scotch Jacobites in honour of 
the then Pretender ; and probably introduced there as having the 
term air* which is the scotch pronunciation of dU, In literal form- 
it has no connected meaning, is pure nonsense ; and evidently the 
travesty of a sound sense stanza, which, seems to be that above 
proposed. For the entire ditty see the new edition (1835) of 
Boffwell*s Life of Johnson, v. 4. p. 288. with Mr. Croker's note on 
it* From the above peysen^ peynsen, to weigh, either practically or 
mentally, the latin has its pensare, pendere, peTui, pension, the french 
their penser^ peser, and we o\ir pence, as value or money in a general 
import, without reference to the material it is of ; and how is money 
or pence of value, but is made so hy the general consent of society. 
A guinea or a bank-note wpuld be useless trumpery, hut for the so- 
cial agreement in regard to the value they are to represent ? Of 
what iutrinbiek worth as a bank-note else ? It is a mere piece of 
paper not half so useful as » piece of whited-brown paper of the - 
same size. See money, p. 44. of this vol. The dutch equivalent 
to pence is penninck, penning; money. Johnson says it is the plural' 
of penny, he might as well have said ^oose is the the plural of gander* 

61. — London bridge is broken down^. 
Dance o'er my lady lee^ 
London bridge i^ broken down^. 
With a gay lady, . 

How shall we build it up ajain^ . 

Dance o'er my lady lee. 
How shall we build it up agam^ . 

With a gay lady^ 

Silver and gold will be stole away^ 

Dance o'er my lady leCj. 
Silver and gold will be stole away. 

With a gay lady: 
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Build it up reith iron and steely 

Dance o'er my lady lee. 
Build it up with iron and steel, 

With a gay lady. 

Iron and steel will bend and bow, 

Danoe o'er my lady lee, 
Iron and steel will bend and bow, 

With a gay lady. 

Build it up with wood and clay, 

Danee o'er my lady lee, 
Buiid it up with wood and clay. 

With a gay lady. 

Wood and clay will wash away. 

Dance o'er my lady lee. 
Wood and clay wUl wash away, 

With a gay lady. 

Build it up with stone so strong. 

Dance o'er my lady lee, 
Huzza ! 't will last for ages long. 

With a gay lady, 

XiOen done berijde je, ijse, broke hen d'ouwe*n ; 

I) 'bans o'er melyde hie lije, 
Loen done berijde je, ijse, broke hen d*ouwe'n ; 

Wije's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Houwe schap hel, W'je ; Bije ijld hitte t'up, €r gij ee n ! 

D'hans o'er melyde hie lije ; 
Houwe shae hel, Wije ; Bije ijld, hitte t'up, er gij ee'n ! 

Wije's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Siel-vere aen gehoUd, w'ijle Bije, 's t'ho, hel, er Wije ee, 

D'hans o'er melyde lije, 
Siel-vere aen gehoUd, w'ijle Bije, 's t'ho, hel, er Wije ee, 

Wije 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Bije ijld, hitte t'up w'ijse, bye 'r ho'n, hand's t'ijle; 
I)'lians o'er melyde hie lije, 
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Bije ijld, hitte t*up w'ijae, hye'r ho'n, haad*« t'ijk. 
Wjje 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Hye 'r ho'n,hand's t'ijle w'ijle,Bije,end, hand bij ho uw ! 

D'hans o'er melyde hie lije ; 
Hye Vho'n hand's t'ijlew'ijle,Bije,end, hand bij ho uw! 

Wije 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Bije ijld, hitte t*up w'ijse weed ; Hand kel ee ! 

P'hans o'er melyde hie lije 
Bije ijld^ hitte t'up w'ijse woed ; Hand kel ee ! 

Wije 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

W'ijse woed. Hand kel ee, Wije ijle^Wasch \ er Wije e^, 

D'hans o'er melyde hij lije. 
Wijse woed, Hand kel ee,Wije ijle,Wasch ! er Wije ee. 

Wije 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

Biije ijld, hitte t'up w'ijse 's t'hone ; sij ho's t'e'r hoge^n. 

D'hans o'er melyde hie lije. 
HjUss sa t'w'ijle last voor ee, je ijse's logen ! 

Wije 's er, gij ee leed hij. 

The thundering of the senseless fellow (Friar) disturbs 
you, he is the source of alarm, a penalty brought up<m 
the country. The fellow is a merciless infliction to the 

Elace. The noisy lown (Monk) agitates you, is a bug- 
ear, a distress upon the Land we live in. The Holy- 
One holds a false doctrine, he says that your (the hea- 
.then Saxon's) hereafter (eternity) will be one of torment. 
The Holy-One (Friar) says hell is to have the keepiqf 
of the Saxon's soul. The Industrious -One (Saxon) 
in a rage at this replies, should there be such a thing aa 
fire for he who departs from this to the other world, jou 
may be sure that's the place where you (the Friar) wiH 
pass your hereafter in. The fellow is a merciless in- 
fliction upon the place we live in. He tells us here, th^ 
Devil is to have the custody of our shades ; You reply 
with warmth, if there is such a Fellow,may he have the 
charge of you for ever. The Holy- One (Monk) holds 
a &lse doctrine^ he «ays our hereafter is to be torment. 
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The fiidustrioiis^OQe (Saxon) is beside Himself in re- 
gard to the transmigration of his soul, he fancies it is 
k) go on high (to heaven); the Holy-One's (the Friar's) 
doctrine is hell for his (the Saxon's) next world. The 
Fellow is a merciless infliction upon the place here. The 
Saxon's inborn sense of his soul's passing hence to the 
abode of his Creator is, to us, that of one out of his mind, 
we (the catholick priests) affirm on our own authority, 
his next world is hell. The Holy-One (catholick priest) 
Ikolds a false doctrine, according to him he (the Saxon) 
is to be in torment to eternity. The Industrious-One 
(Saxon) worried at this, says, he who dreads fire for 
his soul, torment for his next world, is akin to a madman* 
The Fellow (Friar) is a merciless infliction upon the 
country. The Saxon in a passion says, the one who 
is in terror about being burnt in the next world, that 
it is to be a place of torture, is a mere idiot. The Catho- 
lick Priest holds a false doctrine, he affirms that the 
hereafter of the Heathen is to be sufiering. The Sax- 
on says, he who dreams the next world is to be a place 
of torment is akin to a madman ;. I (the Priest)say, let 
any of you die, at once good by to heaven for you. 
The FeUow (Friar), is a merciless infliction upon our 
Country. The Saxon tells you, the one who &ncies 
he is 1^0 be tormented in the next word is near to 
a madman, we (Friars) say, let there be an end to any of 
you, farewell to the chance of heaven for you at once. 
The Holy-One (Friar) is a heretick (maintainer of a 
&lse doctrine), he says your hereafter is to be a state 
of torment. The provoked Saxon replies, whoever 
feats Are is to be his next world is out of his mind, 
and is he who maintains himself by the work of 
his own hand, is he too to be in terror about 
his hereafter? The Fellow is a merciless infliction 
upon us here. Roused by this [what the Friar has 
said] the Saxon replies he that terrifies himself about 
a hell being his next place is mad ; is he who has ful- 
filled the purpose of his creation to dread his return to 
his CreatoTy though a heathen ? The Friar b a false 
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doctrinist, he says the Heathen is deatiDed by faim thai 
made him for eternal torment. He who says that to be 
woe-begone about future torment is to be mad, and aski 
if the self- providing heathen need be terrified about hit 
hereafter, talks, says the Holy-one in a rage, like a mad^ 
man. What the Holy-one says is, be baptized (convert) 4 
that's onr doctrine. The Fellow is a merciless infliction 
upon the place. He who says, to be anxious about 
where he is to go hereafter is the act of a fool [idiot] and 
asks if the honest hard-working Saxon need to be 
frightened about where he is to go next, talks says the 
!Fnar in a fury, like one who does not know what he says 
[like an idiot]. Let him be christened [become one of 
us], that's our established law [implying that all who 
dont beKevedn the stuff he deals in are intended by their 
Maker for a fire-bath to the end of time, although they 
had never heard of the Triar's conundrums]. The 
Friar [Missionary] holds a false doctrine, he deems our 
hereafter to be a passovar to a state of 4orture. The 
Industrious-One piqued at this, says, he that is afraid 
that fire will be for nis next world, is to be laughed at; 
when we go to the place beyond our ken, it is into a station 
€^ eternal happiness [as the natural sense of all mankind 
till perverted by clerical and political craft}. The Fellow 
[Friar] is a merciless infliction upon the Land we live 
m. Say at once in a loud tone to him who is mad enough 
to dread that he is to have distress for his future state, 
that which terrifies you is a lie (a falsehood, humbug). 

B^^ Wije. ijse, lye, gy, ho er, hie, heU *^, ««♦ up, <*, te, (mwe'n, 
which here occur througheut, have been explained repeatedly ; 
hen, loan, lown, sorry fellow, rascal ; done, the pres. pot. of donen, 
to thunder, roar, make a lond noise, also to he notously merry *; 
broke, penance, fine, extortion ; hans, fellow ; beryde, "the pres. 
pot. of ber^den, to bestride, ride upon, to master, overrule ; hen^ 
hence ; je, you, also always ; o'er, over, aver, above, passing by, 
oat of sight ; melyde, medlyde, compassion, pity ; leed, vexation, 
injury, mischief; houwe, the pres. pot. of houwfen, houden, to hold, 
to keep fast ; 8chae, achaede, schaeye* schaeduwe, shade, shadow, 
ihe metonomy of the soul <ifter death ; '^ nor ever was to the bowers 
of bliss conveyed, a fairer spirit, or more welcome shade*'; 
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always; aefi,on; Ouwel-ff^e, the consecrator of the Wafer (tbi 
Priest) ; out, around, to go round ; krye, the pros. pot. of kryeHy U 
cry, to roar ; h^e, the pres. pot. of hyen, to torment ; inge^ tht 
pres. pot of ingen, to straighten ; 9V\;8ey the pres. pot of wyseHj 
to show, to prove, indicate ; wie, who, the one ; 'p, up^ up ; yek^ 
mark, standard ; noyse^ nuisance, mischief, damage ; briesekf tht 
imperative of brinchen, to roar, to bray ; htmw, jaw ; lapt, the 
pres. of lapen^ lappeUs to lap, to fix together, to make stable; 
ktamne^ hamlet ; schiety the pres. of whieteUf to run off, to desert, 
also to change colour, as in fright ^ hot^, the pres. of haitem^ to 
happen as wished; butt, buyt, boo^, spoils, robbery ; mo^, mtoedt 
•<^ourage, presence of mind ; at once ; Warre ^er, sounds as wt 
pronounce water ; Hye herde, I heard ; tMi kun, mmr ; sdbte. 
■ eke ; eckietfShit; er, erre, heresy, error, false religion^ wkkeke», 
i-eeen; ne, let us see. 

'65.^-^Ilound^outt round about 
Maggetty jpie. 
My father loves good ale 
>^nd 80 do /. 

^uw 'nnd, er Sije ho uit, rcniw 'nod er, ffijelio nit; 

Mag gote t*hij, Pye. 
M'Hye vaer t*e'r love'a, ^j hande ee kel; 

Hand sij ho, du hje. 

The &xo]i k always exclaiimng, the .^rior -is a dis- 
tturbanceintroduced^moDgst^s. The Friar says, was 
I but able to make the ^Saxon baptize (convert to 
^Christianity to my iadth) J With the Saxon the pasting 
irom this state into eternal life is God's promise to 
<him,yoib(the Friar) held-it to'beetemal torment for him. 
Do let the Saxon keep his heaven for himself, and joa 
your hell for yourself. 



Houm, grief, sorrow, distress ; 'iiiuf,'t}ifii(, the^ast part 
ito put or set within ; mag^ the imperative of mogen^ to be able, to 
3>revail with ; gote, fusion of water, and the Saxons type of ana- 
ibaptism, the christian's mode of baptism at that day ; tmer, trans- 
migration \ e, etf eternal duration; also law, doctrine ; love, the 
j»art. pres. of iooen, to promise ; kel, hell ; hye, state of suffering, 
rthe Saxon's t>pe of the Friar's hell ; Ay, he, the one here, the in- 
Jiabitant of the land ; Bije, type of the Saxon self provider ; Jb^ 
theavea^ 9^j, the imperative of «!;•, to be. 
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■W,*-^Din^le, dingle, doo$ey^ 
The cat's in the well; 
The dog's away to Bellingen^ 
To buy the bairn a belL 

D*iDge el, d'inge el, doose hij ; 

De Guyte's in, de wij hell, 
T*hij d'hoge's er, wee f u, belle, inge hen. 

Toe Baeye, de Baer in, er bell. 

WcMTjing, worrying every one, is the fellow's strong- 
IX ^capital, treasure). The Rascal (Friar) has fixed 
mself here ; the fellow who says we (heathens, Saxons) 
e destined for hell. For himself he holds the next 
orld is to be a scene of happiness, for you- a scene of 
ailing, howling, and torment. Let this Man of tht 
ickcloth ;be put an end to, away with this growling 
»st-(Bear) to his own made hell, and there let him 
)wl (bellow). 

J^oaae, box, strong-box, coffer (type of capital, treasure) ; hence 
tt dose as the box or cover which holds that which is intended for 
ir use and health ; Guytey blackguard, lying rascal, nefmlo ; hog9^ 
mge, delight, joy ; wee, sorrow, lamentation ; hellj the imperative 
' ieUen, to bellow, roar, howL Whin^e d, sounds dingle; cat 
the ccmstantly used travesty of ^u//^«, lying rascal, nebulo, as has 
wn frequently explained here ; wy hell, well ; d*hoge''8, dof*» ; 
' wte, away ; .rv, to ; Baeye, buy ; Baer tn, 6atni, the scotch term 
li^chUd. Guyte is still in use in Scotland in the form of Gyte; 
fisgtten clean guytey is, he is become an entire blackguard; see 
ofweirs Life of Johnson, ed. JS35. v. 5. pu 136; er, there, type 
* the place to come, the other world. 

S7. — If all the world was apph-pie 
And all the sta wa^ ink ; 
And all the trees were bread and cheese^ 
What should we do for drink, 

[uijf al de war, relld ; wo aes happe el Pye; 
Hand al4ie sij wars incke, 
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The cmzy conundrum about being singed (in hell' 
ipfre) hereafter, is that which brings in your nourish- 
ment (milk^ that which suckles, feeds you)^ the iadu8» 
frious one does not get his livelihood by phahtomizing, 
alarming^ and lying. ; his food is by hard work. To 
bring to his rule, to have the Industrious one (the la- 
bourer, cultivator) at his command is the maihtdy of 
the Friar (his disease, what he sickens for). The hand 
(the use of the hand, work) is that by which it is 

fot on by here (that by which the Saxon thrives), to the 
Viar doing no work is his trade (no work is his live- 
lihood). It is your doctrinal disputation which fills 
your belly [your conversional strife feeds youl. The 
end of the Uowl [Priest] will also be the end of terror 
and torment to this place [in ref^ence to his hell system, 
for tfaem as heathens, and also to his dunning them 
for food}. 

YUy the part. pres. of ylen, ijlen^ to faacy foolish things, to Udk 
madly ; tinge^ the part. pres. of dngen, sengen^ to singe, to bum ; 
Mtge, so0ge, the part. pres. of soogen, to suck» to draw nouriahmont 
from, to live b j ; vaeae, whim, fancy, phantom^ delirium ; logmtj 
lugen, lie ; also sycophancy, fedse discourse, fable ; j^n^ p/^pte peme^ 
pain, also labour, work, whence the latin poena ; lye^ the part pres. 
of ryen fijgen^ to rule, to regulate ; necke, licknesa ; Herey the 
pari. pres. of ttererif to succeed, shoot up, prosper; hour hmdier^. 
contention, battling; vuUe, the pres. of vuUen, to fill, to cram. 
Yle sounds FU ; sogen, song ; logen Umg ; p^ ^^ ; i'fj^, ihree\ and 
•0 does tiere hie; HaeVy are; k do letter; viuiejbol; Pije*n, pin ; 
n^hye'ni mine ; ne hye inne, nine ; vaese'ijse, verses* 

i4. — j!^8 I werU over the water 

The water 7»ent over me, 
I heard an old woman cr'^ngy 

Will you buy samefurmiUiy f 
With a whip, stick 
Your nose in her breech, 

The cow leapt over the moon; 
My dame she shit in the cre^m pot^ 

And we^ shall have butter soon. 

Aes Hye, Wije ante; hoev'er de warre t'eer> 
De warre i'eer Wije eut hove'r m'h^e ; 
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VLje berde aen ; Onwel Wrje om aen, IU7C, bye, iogc; 

Wille uw Bije Hye, so om ver met hij I 
Wijse£j: wie'p 'b t'ijck! 
Uwer noijse in her briesch ! 

T%ij kouw lapt ; hoeve'r de mod hun ; 
M^Hre dliamme Achie achiet in; de Keye rijehem; 
Pjehotte; 

Hand wij Bchie al have buet t'er. Sie ho hmi. 

The bard working one ia the proviskm store, the 
Holy One the gentle [maggot, the torpid «ater of ift] ; 
tiie consequence is a continual struggle between me 
two ; the Holy Oue (Priest) insures contention with 
the homestead by his vexatious exactions ; the hard- 
working one perseveres in his habitual course; the 
Holy Wafer Man (Friar) bellows, teazes, pinches 
(straightens for provision). You of the industrious 
class have but to will it and there's an end to the whole 
Friariy Gang (the intruded Friarhood). Show the 
Holy One that you are up to the mark (behave like one 
who knows what he is about) ! Roar out the grievance 
(the nuisance) his being here is to you all (din -in his 
ears the outcry of the plague he is to you) ! All at 
jonee this one's jaw comes to a stand-still (all of a sud- 
den t^is kind of defiance ceases) ; the rabble has no 
courage (there is no relying upon the cry of a mob). 
The i^ole viljage (place in point) falls into accord widi 
this vapouring tellow ; the Cloddy (fool, idiot) submits 
(bddaves himself as usual) ; the Cowl (Friar) suooeedi 
(has his way), in alittle time we (ail of us) and all our 
property will become the booty of heresy (false doc- 
trine, superstition) ; so let us see they are out of sight 
at once jlet us get rid of them] ! 

Aea, provision, indefinitely; ente, the part. prei. of enten, to in- 
<greft, to ifiK into, to eat or cut a way into substance ; warre, war, 
ftrife, stru^le ; hoeve, the pres. pot. of hoeven^ behoevtH, tp behove, 
ioberequifiite ; f§er, for ever, indefinitely ; Aove, Aq/) homestead, 
family ireeidence ; A^, the part. pres. of hyeJiy hyen^ to worry ; 
mmoer^ ^mverre^ down, out of sight ; met^ meed, nude, with; herder 
the pres. pot of kerdetty to go onag i>^ore, to continue acting at 
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always ; turn, on ; Ouwel-W^e, the consecrator of the Wafer (the 
Priest) ; out, around, to go round ; krye, the pres. pot. of kryeu, te 
cry, to roar ; ^e, the pres. pot. of hyen^ to torment ; inge^ the 
pres. pot of ingen, to straighten ; fVifse, the pres. pot. of Mf^ten, 
to show, to prove, indicate ; wie^ who, the one ; 'p, ifp, up ; yek, 
mark, standard ; noyse^ nuisance, mischief damage ; bne8ckf the 
imperative of briesclten, to roar, to bray ; kouw, jaw ; topi, the 
pres. of lapen^ kqtpen^ to lap, to fix together, to make stable; 
kamme^ hamlet ; schiet, the pres. of svhieten, to run off, to desert, 
■ also to change colour, as in fright^ kot^, the pres. of h^Hen^ to 
happen as wished; buettbuyt, booty, spoils, robbery; mo^, moed^ 
•d^ourage, presence of mind; at once; Wane fVer, sounds as we 
pronounce water ; Hye herder I heard ; m^ Akji, mmr ; scAie, 
aAe ; tckiet^shU; er, erre, heresy, error, false religion^ <if A» lin, 
^•SMtt.; tie^ let us see. 

'65. — Round^outt round (Aaut 
Maggetty pie, 
Jdy father loves good die 
lAnd 80 do I, 

^Lonw 'nnd, er Sije ho uit, rcniw 'nnd er, Bijelio uit; 

Mag gote t'hij, Pye. 
JM'Hye vaer t*e*r love'a, gij hande ee kel; 

Hand sij ;ho, du hje. 

The&xon k always exclaiming, the Eriar -is a dia- 
iturbanceintroduced^moDgst^s. The Friar says, wai 
I but ftble .to make the ^Saxon baptize (convert to 
^Christianity to my iakith) J With the Saxpn the pasaing 
irom this state into eternal life is God's promise te 
<him,you*( the Friar) heldit to1»eetemal torment for him. 
Do let the Saxon keep his heaven for himself, andyoa 
your hell for yourself. 

Houm, grief, sorrow, distress ; 'nmdf^mid, the4>a8t parL of mm*, 
ito put or set within ; mag^ the imperative of moffen^ to be able, to 
3>revail with ; gote, fusion of water, and the Saxons type of ana- 
Ibaptism, the christian's mode of baptism at that day ; tmer, trans- 
migration ^ e, ee, eternal duration; also law, doctrine ; looe, ths 
ipart. pres. of /oven, to promise ; hel, iiell ; hye, state of sufferiog, 
rthe Saxon's t>pe of the Friar's hell; hy, he, the one here, the in- 
Jiabitant of the land ; Bije, type of the Saxon self provider ; Mt 
theavea^ ^j, the imperative of «i;», to be. 
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HG.'^^Dingle^ dingle^ doo$ey^ 
The cat\8 in the well ; 
The dog's away to Bellingen^ 
To buy the bairn a belL 

D'inge el, d'iDge el, doose hij ; 

De Guyte*8 in, de wij hell, 
T'hy d'hoge*s er, wee t'u, belle, inge hen. 

Toe Baeye, de Baer in, er bell. 

ffonjing, worrying every one, is the fellow's strong* 
(^capital, treasure). The Rascal (Friar) has fixed 
aself here ; the fellow who says we (heathens, Saxons) 
destined for hell. For himself he holds the next 
rid is to be a scene of happiness, for you- a scene of 
iling, howling, and torment. Let this Man of tht 
skcloth ;be put an end to, away with this growling 
ist'(Bear) to his own made hell, and there let him 
wl (bellow). 

9oose, box, strong-box, coffer (type of capital, treasure) ; hence 
- dose as the box or cover which holds that which is intended for 
• tu€ and health ; Guyte, blackguard, lying rascal, nehulo; ko^i^ 
ige, delight, joy ; wetf sorrow, lamentation ; bellj the -imperative 
heUen, to bellow, roar, howl. B* hinge et, sounds dingle; cat 
he constantly used travesty of guyte, lying rascal, nehulo, as hat 
m. frequently explained here ; vij hell, well ; d*hoge*8, dog's ; 
vee, awtttf ; i*it, to ; Baeye, buy ; Baer tn, 6atni, the scotch term 
etUld. Guyte is stiU in use in Scotland in the form of Gyle; 
isgaen clean guyte, is, he is become an entire blackguard; se* 
swell's Life of Johnson, ed. 1835. v. 5. pu 136; er, there, type 
the place to come, the other world. 

7. — If all the world was appU-pie 
And all the sta was ink ; 
And all the trees were bread and cheese^ 
What should we do for drink, 

uijf al de war, relld ; wo aes happe el Pye:; 
Hand al4ie sij wars incke, 
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Hand al die tiere ijse, wee, ere breed ; Hand BcMe 
Wo at schie houd Wije du ; voer die rije incke ! 

The Man of tbe Coif (lawyer) is the source of al 
contention among us, always railing at us here; 
One of the Cowl (Friar) snatches off your food w 
ever he finds it ; and between them they prosecute e 
one who is adverse to either. The Industrious Si 
is horrified at all this bedlamite rumpus, it spi 
misery and superstition amongst us; it astoundi 
simple-minded Saxon. Wherever there is provisic 
a trice you have the Holy-One with you ; ao let B 
ourselves of this pest to nature*s regulation (to 
order dictated by the reason with which our Maioa 
endued us; referring to self-provisiom and ratioxii 
ligiom). 

War^ 'war, oonfosioB, contention (see p, 24. 1. 22.) ; fM 
prei. of reUeUt to rail at ; ${;) to tbem, to him ; wars, avene, 
trary to ; Here, the part. pres. of tieren, to rave, to tear and i 
breed, the pres. of breeden, breyden, to spread abroad ; er, ere, 
herety, superstition ; houd, the pres of houwen, houden, to 
Ak^T, kaifffe, ho\jffe, the french eiftf, the italian Bcuffia, and on 
(now the black patch in the lawyer's wig, but once the typia 
which covered both the then fellow-heads of lawyer and pri«0 
« same "word ; the foreign clergy and our lawyers of the 4 
jCprades aare sdU distinguished by their black head-patch. Wm 
«t we pvonounce world ; happ eU apple ; «v, Ma ; toors, mw; 
4m», tret9\ wee ere, were; nchie ijae, cheese \ schU hmid, $1 
§kdidd; wifdu,wedo; dierU incke, drink, 
/' 

68.-7^ mem in the moon 
Came tumbling down, 
And asked his way to Norwich, 
He went by the south 
jind burnt his mouth 
! With supping hot pease porridge. 

T'hie m'Hanne in de mo^ bun 

Keye hemme, t*om Bije lije inge, d*ouwe'n ! 
Hand aes, Keye et, hisse wee t'u no'r wische. 
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I 

Hie wee'nnt by die souw's, 
Hand barnt hisse mouw's 
Wis sij upp' inge, hotte Pije's ; Pije ho'r ! rijd je ! 

The Cloddy (Saxon workman) grumbles out, with 
the timid among us, distress of mind has been introduced 
by the fellow who says when the Saxon dies his 
state is to be that of suffering torture ; into the ground 
with him (get rid of him). The Saxon provides the food, 
the Crazy-One (Priest, in the Saxon's eye the preacher 
of an incredible doctrine) eats it ; and one's own mind 
tells us that which is a plague to us, it is necessary should 
be swept away (got clear of). By this Hog unhappi- 
ness has been introduced into the place. His declar- 
ation that the Saxon is to burnt (is to go to hell) is all 
a flam. It's being a certainty that when you (Saxons) 
die, you have a place of torment for your future state 
is a thing entirely got up by the Friar himself (a thing 
of his own invention). Up with the Friar there (hang 
him up, get rid of him) and then all will be right (as it 
was before he came.) 

Hanne, ketine, the Saxon's type of the timid one, the Friar's dupe ; 
«io6» moefj, moedey trouble, anxiety ; wisch, a brush ; «oiiir, hog, 
•ow ; fnottic,literally,a sleeve or muff, which covers the arm or hand, 
but used metaphorically for a deception, a sly story, a reserved meam- 
ikg, athter de mouw hebben, is to deceive, to impose upon : bmnt, 
the pres. of 6amen, bemen^ bramden^ to burn ; wU, certain ; uppe^ 
ofipe, n^y up, over with, done for, dead, we say it is all up wUk Asm, 
anid mean he is dead, done for ; botte, the part. pres. of hotten, to 
bring together, to jumble together, to concrete, also to cuidlc ; 
r^dy the pres. of ryeUy rifgen, to put in order, to regulate, ta ar- 
range in true method ; y, as ever, as it always was. M*Haime, 
sMindii man'y mo^ hun, moon ; t*om Bye lye inge, twtMiMg ; aet 
Keye et, asked; ut'r wisch, JVorwich; somo\ s9Mih\ mmuc*s 
nunUh; sy uppe ing, supping ; Py'es^ peas; Pyt hor r^ee , }wr- 
ridgt, 

69. — A diller a doller^ 

A ten o'clock scholar. 

What make^ you came sasoon 9 
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You used to eome at ten o'eloek 
And now you come at noon. 

Er d* ijl laer, er d'hol lacr ; 
£r then ho Kloeck 's Keye al Haer ; 
Wo at mach*8 u; Komsoe soehuD, 
U u ijsd toe Kom, at t*hen ho Kloeck ! 
Hand no u, u Kom mat, nu ho hun! 

There's the one from whom the idle doctrine we 
hear of here come's, there^s the one who empties the 
atore-room ; there's the one to whom the smnmit of 
cunning is to make the Cloddy just such a thing at 
himself (the missionary Friar). Where there is pro- 
vision he is mighty complaisant to you; the Man of 
the Chalice (Friar) is sure of his meal, when you have 
one for yourselves. When you see this FeUow you 
are frightened out of youj* wits, while with them it is 
all unshaken front (imj^udence), the not having enough 
for yourself is at hand, the Man of the Chalice pau- 
perizes you, now is the time to get rid of the whole set 
(it's now high time you should hang them all up). 

^U^ V^ the part. pres. of rjlan^ to be toolish, to talk idly ; (mt, 
learning, doctrine; iaeVy vacuity, emptiness, an empty space; A«J, 
cellar, store-room, in trench cave ; klock, vigilance, cunning, art ; 
wuehfgemach, facile, easy to deal with, convenient; m4, Mode, the 
victual pot, the kettle in w4iich tiie Saxons family meal was cooked ; 
Ami, to them ; iJHd toe, comploiely horritied, where it is the past 
pari, of tisfii, to be in a state of stagnatiou, to be as when we say, 
fii3f blood froze in my veins ; no, scarcity, insufficiency ; fhem, to 
them; mat, the past. part, of matetty to dispauperate, impoverish ; 
and firom matten^ to kill, tiic latin has its mactare in the same sense. 
Kom, chalice, type of tho Friar as its sacramental diffuser, keeper 
of the bread orwai'cr for hisexclusiye ^ nlp,of which the latinjNitonii,as 
that which was used b> the presiding i>mctiuiuiry at their sacrifices 
to the gods is the e(|iiivuliMt^. ; jiicri patera impleffitregina; Dido 
(the queen allnded to) lillcd tho wine-chalice with her own hands 
(filled it herself). Jfil /'ur, sounds diUer; d^hollaer, doUar; er 
fhen hOfUteno'; A/mvA, dn'/c; *s Keye al Haer, scholar; mack*t 
M,make$you, ch as /;; Me hun, smm ; uui/ad, you used; fhen, 
ten; ko kloevk, o'clock ; nuho Aun, noon. 
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70. — We\re all dry with drinking onH^ 
TF'ere all dry with drinking onH^ 
The piper kissed the fiddler's wife 
And I can't sleep for thinking orCt, 

Wie ere hael de rye ; Wije's d*er, incke, inge, ho'nnt ! 
Wie ere hael de rye ; Wije's d'er, incke, inge, ho*nnt1 
De Pye'p e'r, keye hisst, t'hie vied, dele, er's wij Huyf; 
Hand Hye Ka'nnt, sij lije'p; voer sij, incke, inge 
ho'nnt. 

The Friar keeps on sajring for the heretick the fur- 
nace (hell) is in the order of things. The Cloddy ex- 
claims, the Friar is the heretick with us, the infliction, 
the torment, let him be put out of sight, let him be got 
rid of I say. The Friar once set up here, he becomes, 
the source of strife and dissension ; it is wrong for us 
to suffer the Friar to be here. Let the hard working 
Saxon see the Jackdaw (chattering Friar) in the ground 
(buried, out of sight) ; his suffering wUl be done with, 
he will have provision, and his infliction and torment 
got rid of (out of sight). 

Wie, he who ; ere, the pres. pot. of eren, erren, to err in regard t» 
faith, to hold false doctrine ; er, heresy ; hael, furnace, type of hell ; 
*p, up, op, up, up, done for at an end ; all the other terms here used 
have been explained. Wie ere, sounds we* ere \ de rye, dry; 
d'er inke inge, drinking ; ho*nnt, on't ; Pije'p e*r, piper ; e, ee, al- 
ways, for ever ; keye kisst, hist, kissed ; vied dele er, fiddler ; sy 
lije'p, sleep ; sy incke inge, as we pronounce thinking. 

71, — The little Robin Bed Breast and Jenny Wren 
Are God Almighty's cock and hen. 

De lije t' el Robb'in rede Bije ree est, hand je inne hij 
renne. 
Haer goed hael m' Hyet'ijse; kack! hand Henne. 

That curse to all of us the Man in the Frock ser- 
monizes us, eats our (the Industrious One's) mutton 
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and then is off to our store-room to see what we have 
there. The Friar's only estate is his patent furnace 
(self-invMited hell) to frighten the hard working Saxon 
with (in reference to the Saxon's denounced state of 
perdition as an unbecHristianized infidel) let his timid 
dupe say to him at once, shit upon you ! 

Rede, the pres. pot. of redeUy to 9peak to, to address the speech 
■to ; r€£,' roe,' wild goat, the prime food of 4;hat day as now in Italy, 
Spain, and other places, with us substituted by the sheep, mutton ; 
est the pres. of esen, to eat, to take food ; rennCf store room, cel- 
lar, safe ; goed, property^ estate ; haelf furnace, type of the Monk's 
Hell ; ijtej alarm ; hack, the imperative of kacken, to cack, but 
used by the vulgar as an expression of the utmost contempt, as fy 
upon you ! shit upon you ! Bije ree e«t sounds breast ; Je hinne Av 
•renncy jenny wren', hael m'HiJe fyee, AlmigiUy*$; hack, kook ; 
tJienne, hen. 

'• 72. — "Ridse a cock-horse ; 
To Banhury-cross ; 
To see what Tommy can buy 1 
^ penny white loaf 
A penny white cake 
^nd a two penny- apple pie. 

Hyde er gack horse 

Toe hanbij ut hij krose ; 
'Toe sij wo at't'homme hij Kanne Baeye; 

Er Pije'Henneliie wyte loof ; 

£r Pije Henne hie wyte keke ; 
Hand er tij np^hen ! nie happe hel-Pye ! 

The heretick missionary (Friar; in the eye of the 
^Saxon, the propagator of false doctrine^ rides his cock- 
-horse here (domineers over those who have become his 
* dupes); he croaks out his holy curse upon you; The 
'Man of the Cup and Frock pays his visit to all those 
? about him who have any provision. "The Man of the 
^Cowl (Friar) upbvaids you with. your faith (religion, 
Jbeing a heretick). Let. the shy cloddy upbraid him for 
Biis own .heresy ^ndfor the nonsense'he gabbles to us. 
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Let the Saxon tie the set up [hang them all] ; let us have 
no fellows here who tell us nell is to snap us all up {as 
heathens). 

Ryde, the pres. of rydetij to bestride, to master ; f^ackf fool ; . 
horsey as with us now, and cock-horse^ is the schoolboy's term for 
the one upon whose back another rides ; a term well known to 
every one bred in a public school. Johnson gravely defines 
it as a man on horse-back, triumphant and exulting, and quotes - 
from Prior, 

" Alma, they strenuously maintain, 

" Sits cocK-HOBSE on her throne the brain." 

Where the phrase means simply the pedantical whims instilled into > 
the head of a College scholar, who has not got rid of them by 
social intercourse at other places ; ban^ anathema,, ecclesiastical 
curse, excommunication ; krose^ the pres. poti of krosen, to croak, 
a figurative term for the dismal humbug tone assumed by the Friar ; 
om^ ommey around, all about the place in point ; t*, te, to, to be or 
set in motion ; uyte, wyf^ pres. and imperative of wypen, to throw 
in the teeth, to reproach with; loqfy geloof, heliei ; keke, the 
part. pres. of kekerij to chatter, to talk stuff, to rigmarole; ty, 
the imperative of tijen^ to tie up, to draw up or on ; hel-Pye^ the 
Saxon nickname for the Friar, as the patent inventor of hell, the ■ 
staple of his shop ; gr, eire, erdom, heterodoxy, heresy, the type of, 
the Friar in the eye of the Saxon, and of the Saxon Heathen in . 
that of the Friar, and, like er (there) is represented in sound by 
a ; hen^ for them, among them ; nie^ ne, no, none ; happe, the pres. 
pot. of happen^ to snatch, to snap, to catch hold of. Ban bij uV 
At;, sounds Banbury ; Vomme hijy Tommy ; Kanne Baeye^ can buy ; 
P{je Henne hij, penny ; t^e up hen nie, as we pronounce two-penny ; 
hapite hel, appie, h no letter. 

73. — The rose is redy the grass is green y . 
Sertie king George our noble king ; 
Kitty the spinner y will sit down to dinner ^ . 

And eat tlie leg of a frog; 
All good people look over, the steeple 

And see tJie cat play with the dog.. 

Dere ho*s, ijse reede, de geraes is ^ere hie in ! ' 
Save erve Keye inge, je hoore, je ouwe'r no; bij el 
Keye inge, 
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Kitte hie dij's pijn nere ; Wije ijle's hitte d*oiiwe'n ; toe 

d'inne er. 

Hand hiet t'hij leeg, of er vroeg ! 
All gij houd Bljbel ! Loo Huijck, hoev'er die stapel ! 

Handy sie hie de Guyte ; Pije hel ee wijse dij ; die hog t 

Offended feeling has reached it's pitch among us ; 
alarm is preparing ; tumult is gathering in the place; 
you hear for ever the cry of, the settlement of the Man 
of the Gown (Friar) among us is an infliction upon 
the Cloddy [labouring Saxon], an intrusion of scarcity 
to the land we live in ; let this curse to the Cloddy be 
sent off from hence I The Man of the Tankard (chalice) 
being tolerated here, says of itself, it is yourselves who 
provide your own punishment ! The Holy- One keeps 
the land in a flame ! Put an end to this introducer 
of false doctrine. Say at once to him in a gentle tone ; 
take yourself off as fast as you can I You have no 
baggage but your Bible to pack up 1 The Man of the 
Hood [Friar J replies in a same tone, that's a stapel 
which is sadly wanted among you hereticks ! The 
Saxon says, see what a Rascal you have here, he wants- 
to teach you the Friar's hell-doctriue I hang him up ! 

Dere, deyre^ offeaee, injury, hurt ; reedcy the part. pres. and pres. 
pot. of reeden, to get ready, to prepare ; geraes^ fury, disturbance ;. 
gere, the partr pres. of geren^ gaereUy to gather, collect ; Saye, 
Gown, tjpe of Friar; erve, the pres. pot. of erven^ to inherit, ta 
become settled, fixed in reference to the state or object in point ; 
hoorey the pres. pot. of hooren^ ooreriy to hear, to ear ; KittBy a large 
kind of eup or tankard ; a nickname of the Saxon's for the Chalice ; 
hijn, yene, pain ; nere, neere, neeringCf victuals, nourishment, pro- 
vision ; by, aside ; ee, elsewhere ; leeg, low, lowered, in reference 
to voice, as in an under tone ; vroeg, early, soon ; houde, the pres. 
pot. of hoitden, to hold, to have, to possess ; loo^ low as explained 
at leeg ; Huijck, robe, gown ; type of the Friar ; stapel, staple^ 
magazine and also steeple, pyramid, as that which is formed into 
loftiness by accumulations, and such is ike steeple of a church ; hog, 
the imperative of hogen, hoogen, to lift up on high, to settle above 
the level of the ground. Ikre ho*8, sovinds the rose; ijse reede, 
is red ; gere hie in, green ; Saye erve, serve ; je hooreje, George ; 
but without any reference to any HanoVeiian race, thougb 
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probably that which suggested the Cant Song with €hd save king 
George, our noble king in it ; ouweW, our ; no by el, noble ; keye 
tngCy king ; Kitte hie^ Kitty ; *s pyn nere, spinner ; *s hitte, sit ; 
d'ouice^n, down; d*inhe er, dinner; hiet, eat; gij houde, good; 
Bifbel, people, see v. I.p.l58.?i. II. qf this Essay; sie Me, see ; Guijte, 
cat ; Pije hel ee, play ; dy d'hog, the dog ; keye inge, king ; no by 
el, noble. 

74. — Little hoy^ pretty hoy^ where was you horn f 
In Lincolnshire, master, come blow the corves 

horn ; 
A half penny pudding , a 'penny pie, 
A shoulder cf mutton, and that love I. 

Lije t'el boeije, Pije, ret t'hij, boeye ; wij ere, wo aes 

uw, bij oor'n ; 
In lije incke hon \ schier m'aes t'er; Keye humme; 

blouwe de Kouw's hoore'n ! 
Er Heij*p Pije hen ! nie Puyd-ding ! er Pije hen, nie 

Pye! 
Er schie ho el d'er ! Of muijt t'ho'n ; hand t'at love 

Hye. 

The Friar is the curse to every man's honse; if the 
Saxon has a rima [woman] to himself the fellow is 
never out of sight (always at it) ; he is the one by 
whom our ears are dinned with, You are all here- 
ticks, where are the victuals you ought to give us ? The 
Cloddy grumbles out, in with this curse infliction and 
imposition, cut off at once the finding food for this 
felsehood preacher! This chattering Jackdaw should 
be knocked on the head at once. The hard-working 
One is done up by having the Friar amongst us, hence 
[away] with this Pulpit-stuff (Friar) ; the Friar brings 
heresy to them here ; let us have no more of him. He 
is the fellow who tells us our faith of having Heaven 
for an hereafter is false doctrine ! The fellow who wants 
us to dismiss our trust in the One on high being off 
fgot rid of], the Industrious Saxon has nature's prom- 
ise that his own hand shall be sufficient to provide for 
him* 
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Boeye, house, home ; hoeye^ buoy, also fetter, in the first catte as 
that which is fixed for the purpose of a stationary mark, and the 
second as that which prevents motion, and thus in both cases the 
type of fixture ; that is never got rid of ; schier, the imperative of 
schieren, to sheer, cut ofi'; love, the pres. pot. of loven^ to promise ; 
heye, the part. pres. of key en, h^en^ to work hard ; blouwe^ blow a 
btroke indefinitely as to what with or with what effect; Kouwe, 
kauwe. Jackdaw (Friar) ; muijt, the imperative of mut/Y^, to change, 
whence the latin mulare and trench emeut revolt. Blow ht eyes ; 
as in the expression, blow my eyes if I do it; implying an affironting 
imperiously given order and a uaturai refusal to comply with it as 
such ; seems, bij louwemy yae ; q, e, by word of command horrifies 
me, to be ordered by one who has no right is disgusting to me, and 
thus im])lyiug a refusal to do as ordered ; hlaat my eyes, is in the 
same seuse, and last, is an imposed task or burthen. Origmal and 
travesty sound the same. B\^, hy ; louwe, lauwe, law ; my, to me ; 
yse, the part. pres. of ysen, to horrify, to cause stagnation of vital 
action; in literal form both expressions are nonsense ; how are a man's 
eyes to be blown, or even blasted, without the rest of him ? All 
the other words in the above Khyme have been frequently account- 
ed for in this Essay. 

75. — Lady-hird ! Lady-hird I 
Fly away home. 
Your house is on fire. 
Your children will hum, 

Laeijd, hy, Bije errd ! laeijd hij, Bije end, 
Fel hye ! er wij ee ho'mme ! 
Uw er hou, sij ijse onne vee ! Hye er ! 
Uw er schie hil, de ree'n w ijle beme. 

The infidel Saxon is destined to be blazed, says the 
Friar ! the Saxon, in high wrath at this, says, naay you 
yourself be blazed, you tonnenting savage, you who 
tells us that our faith in being destined for an hereailer 
in heaven, is a false faith, that when you go hence 
heaven is for you, for us a state of horror, but when we are 
off ahateful state, and that theSaxon's faith (of returning 
to his Maker) is a false doctrine. We say, if you the 
true Heretick was popped into the grave, the only mad- 
man in the place would then be qiuet. 
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Lieydy ^elaeyd^ both the past part, and also imperative of laeyen^ 
to blaze, to flare, to fla-ae ; er^-d, the past. part, of erreiif to err, to 
be wrong in opinion and also to be in a rage, in a passion; felt cruel, 
atrocious ; *inme, imme, inne^ the part. pres. of tinmen, innen^ to 
enter, to go or be received in ; hU, hUle^ hill, mount, also grave, 
tomb, formerly a place marked by its being heaped oyer ; rety sta- 
tion, place ; berntt quiet at rest, tranquil, and at bottom the same 
word with 6fme, berries beriCt berf, bier, that on which the dead 
body is carried to the grave, feretrum, that portion of the human 
being which is evidently at rest, indisputably quiet, has received its 
qnietu.% which in this case is uo latin term, but a genuine english one ; 
QUIETUS, as a substantive, is not latin but english, as when we say, 
he hns got his quietus, and mean his state of trouble is over. I 
take the term to be as g'^ w*hifey hijt*u*s ; q. e. thou that art suf- 
fering, he is with (come) to you, and thus has taken you from a state 
of suffering to himself, he that sent you here takes you hence to his 
own abode ; original and travesty sound alike, h no letter, f/as e, ee, 
fri) ufc, as 7M, kWy see p. 121, 122 of this Volume. Hij\ he, n 
here as the One, that of which there is but One, as when we say, he 
that made us, and mean God. a ladt-bird, as the well known 
spotted fly, seems as er leed hie heherd ; q. e. in this we see the lid 
is hard, in this instance the cover of the thing in point is hardened ; 
evidently as the protection of the otherwise tender-winged soft bo- 
died insect ; led, /id, cover ; hie^ in this case, here ; beherrd, the 
past. part, of beherden, behardeUj to beharden, and heherd^ sounds 
as we pronounce bird, and led hij, lady ; onne, part. pres. of onnen, 
to bring on, in. 

** Fly LADY-BIRD south, noTth, or east, or west, 

" Fly where the man is found that I love best." Gay, 

*' Quietus, a full discharge, rest, death." Maunder, 

le.-^Old Dr, Foster 
Went to Glo'ster 
To preach the word of God ; 
TFhen he4;ame there 
He sate in his chair ^ 
And gave all the people a nod, 

HoUd dock, 't'oor ! fosse t'er ! 

Wee 'nt t'li, gvj lost ee'r. 
Toe Prije hische, t'hij w'hoord hof gij cod ; 

Wee'n hij, Keye hemme, t'eer. 

Hij sat, in hisse, scheer ! 
Hand geve, halle de Bijbel, er nood ? 
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The Mad-Fellow [Missionary] says, be baptized ! go 
to confession 1 let your heretical tenets be buried for 
ever I Your beloved hereafter (the Saxon's faith that, as 
he did not make himself, he was created to return to 
a responsible and kind Maker) will be the cause of fu- 
ture torment. The Saxon says, in a spiteful tone, to 
this Piece of Trumpery (Friar), you a stranger, strip 
those to whom this land belongs of right. The 
Mad-Fellow continues mumbling out, your future state 
will be torment for ever ! The Saxon, happy in his own 
way of thinking, whispers out, you are only to be 
quizzed for such stuif as this ! The honest good na- 
tured Heathen [Countryman! adds aside, the Bible is 
their market ; the preaching a false doctrine (heresy) is 
all they have to live upon (implying, consequently we 
must not use them ill for it, but only laugh at them). 



Ood, the pres. of oodev^ to make a waste of, to empty, to des- 
poil ; nooH, matter of necessity, need. Holldf geholldy the past, 
part, of holle% to become mad, to be out of the mind, and thus as 
the mad-one ; in reference to his doctrine in the eye of the Saxon, 
dockf the imperative of docken^ duycken, to duck, to dip, to im- 
merge, the type of the old form of baptism, at present adhered to 
by the anabaptist only, and thus the emblem of a Christian ; t*, te, 
to go to; haJJCy emporium, exchange; oor, ear, as that of the Con- 
fessor placed at the hole of the Confession box to hear what any one 
is fool enough to tell him ; and thus as the staple engine of the 
Catholick Priest and his government ; fosse, ditch, hole in the 
ground, grave, with which the french Jfosse, is a same word, the 
type of a place whence that which is put in never comes out again; 
host, gelost, the past. part, of losten^ lusten, to long for, to desire ar- 
dently, to be lewd upon ; e, ee, eternity, hereafter ; Prye^ carrion, 
worthless stuff; ood, the pres. of ooden, to empty, make good ; wee, 
woe, suffering, grief, indefinite anguish; eer, ever; scheer, the im- 
perative of sheer en ^ to mock, to treat like a fool, laugh at, quiz, 
geve, gaeve, honfest, natural ; sat, contented, satisfied ; hved, the pres. 
of hoeden, to heed, to attend to. Dock, foor, sounds doctor ; fosse, V 
oor, Foster; gelost er, Glo*sler; Prye hische^ preach', wij oord, 
word ; gij ood, God; scheer, chair; geve^ gave; halle^ all ; Bijbel, 
people ; nood, nod ; H and p being interchanging consonants Byhel, 
sounds as we pronounce people^ and is a Saxon's nickname for a priest, 
to whom it is the staple commodity, that out of which he lives ; as 
has been before instanced here. 
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77. — Fouf and twenty tailors 
Went to kill a snail; 
The best man amongst them 
Durst not touch her taih 

She put out her horns 

Like a little Kyhe core ; 
Run tailors^ run /. 

Or she'll kill all e^en now, 

Voor hand t' Wije hen tije t'heel hoore*s ; 

Weent t'u, kille er 's nae hel. 
De Bije hetse m'aen ; er monck stemme, . 

Die u* r's te nut, tasche her t'^e hel. 

Schie put uit her hoore'n 's ; 

Lycke er Lije t'el, Keye loo kouwe ; 
Ra^'n t'heel hoore's ! Ra^'n ! 

O'er schie ijle ! kDle ael, hij'n, n'ouwe ! 

That the M6nk should march off is quite necessary ; 
he groans out to you (Saxons), your station, when 
gone hence [dead], is in hell. The Saxon irritated by 
this, says, that's all a concern made up by you the 
Monk (trumped up among you Friars) ; the thing is 
a valuable commodity to you ; that our eternal here- 
after is to be hell is a purse to you (as regards its being 
a mean of extorting from his dupes). Surely it is our 
duty to extinguish such a fellow as this for ever, this 
Curse to us all being once made a corpse of the op- 
pressed Cloddy will have something to use is jaws with 
(something to eat). In with him at once, it is quite 
right he should be entirely got rid off! Over with 
(put an end to) this madman at once ; the Saxon adds, 
our last station is not the ground [grave ; body and 
soul are not buried together ; and as the Saxon's faith 
was his being the imperishable creature of a wise and 
benevolent Maker, his trust in him for his hereafter 
naturally led to the belief of its being a state of hapr 

2q. 
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piness, that he was not created merely to be fried for 
not believing what be could not even understand]. 

Foor handy off hand, at once ; hen^ hence ; tye^ the pres. pot. of 
tijen, tygen, to go away, to set off, all to draw away forcibly ; heel, 
whcle, entire ; t'heel, wholly, entirely ; hoore, the part. pres. of 
hooren^ to be proper, requisite ; weent, the pres. of weenen, to whine ; 
Vuy to you ; kUle, state, station, position, harbour ; nae, at, in ; 
hetsCy the pres. pot. of hetsen, hUsent to become excited, to he in- 
flamed ; m'aerij thereon, thereby ; Manck, trnmck^ monick, monk ; 
stemme, the part. pres. of stemmen, to compose, to put together, to 
settle ; nut, emolument, profit, utility ; houwe, part. pres. of kouw- 
en, to chaw, to eat ; tasche, purse, pocket, which formerly were 
the same thing, whence our expression pocket-money, SiS money 
carried in the purse or pocket for use ; her, there ; ««, eternity, 
everlasting ; ptU nit, the pres. of uU putten^ to exhaust, to free 
from, to take all out to the last drop; lycke, carcase, corpse; 
loo, depressed, oppressed, humiliated; kouice, the part. pres. of 
kouwen, kauwen, kuwen, to chaw, to chew ; ra^, rode, raede, at 
once, quickly ; fco, high, out of sight, the type heaven ; ael^ last, 
extreme, ultimate ; hij, he the Saxon, mankind ; n', ne, no, not ; 
ouice, auwe, earth, ground ; T' Wtje hen t%)e, sounds twenty ; fheel 
Iioore*s^ taylors ; ePs nae heU a snail ; Bije hetse m*aen, best man ; 
er munck stemme, amongst them; die uWste, durst -, rae*n, run ; 
9*er, or ; koore*n% horns ; hifn n'ouwe, e*n now. Schie^jle, she*U; 
*n, in, in comes in with, says ; *n hy, the Saxon comes in with, o'er, 
ever, over, done with, dead; its all over with him, he is done 
for, either as dead or ruined; ee^ for ever, eternal. T*, te 
Wye hen tye, sounds twenty ; ffieel hoore* s, taylors ; Bije hetse 
m*aen, best nwn ; er Munck stemme^ amongst them ; toe hussche, 
touch ; fee hel, taU, 

78. — See saw Sacaradown ; 

Which is the way to London town f 
One foot up, the other foot down^ 
That is the way to London town, 

Sij sanw Sack, Ka raed houwe'n. 
Wije bische, ijse, die w'beye ; toe loen don ! touwe'nn. 
Wije bo 'n voet up, t'bo's er foute d'ouwe'n,^ 
T'haet is dij w'beye ; toe loen don ! touwe'nn. 

With the Friar we have a hog amoa|^ us, with the 
Abbe (Preacher) the clipper of our pjbvisicni. The 
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Holj-Set speaks out alarm to us, that which distresses 
us. Up then you lazy loon and roar out to them, you 
shall be roped (hung) ! Was the Holy-Set (Friars and 
Abbes) once with the foot a little higher than the level 
of the ground, our belief that heaven is our next world 
will be no longer charged to us a crime ; he that re- 
proaches us is then silenced (in his grave, buried). The 
one who distresses us is the natural object of our 
detestation. Forwards then you lown, bellow out to 
him, you shall be roped (strupg up)! 

SauWf souu\ hog, type of filth and greediness; JTa, Jackdaw, 
type of the chattering Abbe, a catholick preacher ; raed, house- 
bold store ; kouwej the part. pres. of hottweUy to cut off ; heye, the 
part. pres. of key en, to vex ; loen, loon, lown, peasant ; don, the 
imperative of donen, to thunder, to roar; touwe, rope, halter; ho, 
indefinite elevation, either just above the ground or out of sight 
from heighth ; Sack, sack, type of the coarse shapeless frock of the* 
Friar, hence his trope. fVye hische, sounds tofnck ; uye ho*n, one; ' 
t'ho*8 er, father ; w*heye, way ; w\ trie, he who ; foute, fault, and 
roet, foot, sound alike. 

79. — Ifark ! Harh ! the dogs do hark ; 
Beggars are coming to town ; 
Some in jagSy and some in rags^ 
And some in velvet gowns. 

Hye harck, hye harck, dij d'hoge's, du Bije harcke ! 

Bije hege gar's haer Kom inge toe touwe'n. 
Sij om in jage's, sij om in rije hagge's. 

Hand sij om in wij hel wie heete, gae ouwe*ns 

Listen I say, listen your tormenting fellow ! you are 
the true stuff for the gallows (for an uplift) thou harass- 
er of the industrious Saxon. The only sure protection 
the Saxon has is to rope up (hang) this causer of con- 
tention and tormentor for you to become a sacrament- 
man (catholick). This fellow done for, there's an end 
to our being hunted after (watched), and an end to 
organizing strife amongst us. Put but an end to the 
fellow who says the Saxon is only bom for fuel to (as a 

2q3 
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^got for) hell, and in a moment joy pervades the land. 
[llie above seems a repartee of the Heathen or Na- 
tural Religionist the intruded propagators of, for to the 
Saxon of that day, a novel and incomprehensible doc- 
trine, as well as an oppressive system from thegreedv 
requisitions of the Missionaries for their maintenance]. 

HyBy the part. pres. of hijetiy hyen, to torment; March, the am- 
, perative oiharcken^ hercken, horckefiyto harrow up, to harrass.to rake 
up, to stir about ; hogt, the part. pres. of hogen, hoogen, to elevate, 
to uplift, emblematically to hang up, to suspend on the gallows ; 
rkege^ the part. pres. of hegen^ to protect ; gar^ goer, quite, entirely, 
surely ; haer, hader, strife ;£bin, cup, chalice, type of thecatholick 
communion ; touwef rope, halter, emblematically the one that goes 
round the neck at the gallows ; s^y they, the set ; onty at an end, over, 
done for; jage, the part. pres. ofjagen^jaegen, to ferret after, to 
hunt about, to follow as the hound does the hare ; ri;e, the part, 
pres. of r^enyfijgen, to organize; haggBy the part. pres. oiMog^eny 
ta contend, to dispute, to quarrel and fight together; to*, trie, the 
one who ; ^gai^y gade, gay^ joy, gaiety, utmost delight ; oiure, land, 
country; /J^eie,. part. pres. of heeteny to heat, to make hot,, to set on 
fire, substantively fire ; wyhel, hell for us.; trie, as, for, wie heetty 
for the heating, for the fuel, implying, he holds us as mere faggots 
for hellrfire. Hye harck, sounds Aar^ ; d^ d£hoge*8y the dogs ; bQe 
harckey bark; Bye hege gar 5, beggars^ haere, are; s^om, some; 
'Tije hagg^SyVags; wy hel w'heete, velvety the w soundi]^ aa « doos 
now, and v as/ does now ; gae <mwe*n*s, gowns. 

80. — I had a little moppet^ 
And put it in my pockety 

.A.ndfed it mithcom and hay. 
There came aprcmd beggar 
And swore he -would have her^ 

And stole my little moppet away* 

Hye hader Hje t'el md^'ppe heet. 

Hand, Pije uit hitte, in m*Hye,Pije oock heet. 
Hand vede hitte wijse -kor'n ; Hand heye. 

T'ere, Keye hemme, er Pije'rhoud by hege gae-r; 

Hand's w'hore, hij woed heve her 
Hand's t'ho el m'Hye, lije t'el moe'ppe, heete er Wije ee. 

The Saxon says he is quite tired of disputation and 
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the story of his\(the heathen's) being to suffer in another 
world. The Saxon says at once, fire for his hereafter is 
a mere invention of the Friar ; the Friar to be even with 
says, in with the Saxon into it ! A violent quarrel en- 
sues which brings the antagonists into a court of law. 
The Saxon is the sufferer (is cast). I was mad when 
I did this, mutters out the Cloddy, for there the Friar 
has a fast hold from a favouring associate (in allusion 
to the lawyer and the friar being, at that day, each of 
the tonsured or clerical class, as has been before ob- 
served here), and I had no more than I deserved, for 
I (the Saxon) am the one who fosters this madman 
here. With the Saxon from here to elsewhere is direct- 
ly to Heaven ; he holds the idea of suffering, as that 
of his next state, to be a mere idle fancy ; to be burnt 
as a lie ; a mere doctrine hatched up by the Friar. 

Haeder^ Acier, contention, quarrel ; mo^, moed, mind, intellect s; 
moed€y muede, tired, fatigued, exhausted; *ppe, op, up, up, done for, 
finished, over ; uit, utters ; oock, at the same moment, equally ; 
kor^ courtr of law; heye, pres. pot. of hey en, to suffer; hef^e, the 
part. pres. of hegen, to protect, defend; ga^, gade, companion, 
equal ; heve, feeder, nourisher, nurse ; heete, the part. pres. of 
heeten, to be on fire, to be in heat i-heet, the pres. of heeten, to say ; 
the other terms are all pre-explained ones. Hye had er, sounds / 
had a ; moe*ppe heet, moppet ; P{}€ uit, put ; hitte, it ; P^e oock 
■■ heet, pocket ; kor^n, corn ; heye, hay ; I^ijeW houd, proud ; by hegt 
gae'r, beggar; *« w*hoore, swore; *« t*hoel, stole; er Wtje ee, away,. 

81. — There was an old woman 
Liv'd under a hill; 
She put a mouse in a hag 
And sent it to mill. 

The miller did swear 
By the point of his knife 

He never took toll 
Of a mouse in his life, 

T'ee 'r wo aes een Ouwel-Wije om aen^ 
Luijde hun dij er, er hij ijle; 
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Scfaie putte er m'hou's; inne er bij hagghe; 
Hand Send hiet toe m'ijle ; 

Die m'ijle'r died, sie wie erre ; 

Up on de poynt Hof hisse nae Huyf, 
Hij ne verre t'Huijck t'hoUe, 

Hof erm'hou's in hisse, ly Huyf! 

Where there is food the Holy Wafer (the Friar) is 
sure to be eternally going from one house to the other. 
Their tune (cant) is you are a- heretick, (an in&del) ; 
the Saxon in a rage replies, it's he (you) tiiat are a here- 
tick. All ceremony is soon at end ; and it terminates 
in a battle. The Countryman is brought into a court 
of law, at once the Synod (ecclesiastical court of law) 
summoned both the mad fellows before it. The court 
signifies the intention of seeing which of the two mad 
fellows is in the wrong. Upon the question, the court, 
instigated by a fellow feeling (in favour of one of the 
same craft), pronounces in fevour of the Hood (Priest). 
The Countryman while not far from the Man in the 
Grown (Friar) raves out to him, the Court being always 
on the side of its favoured mignon (the members be- 
longing at that time to the same class as the Priest) 
whispers within to us, this gang of Cowl-men (xaonks) 
should go to leeward at once (hung without delay). 

Ouwel wye, as the one who turned this piece of pastry into deified 
flesh, or it may be as Ouwelwy\ the wafer is for us, in reference to 
its being swallowed only by the Priest and denied by the Catholick 
church to the community, which was only allowed a sup of the cup ; 
lu^de, sounds, speeJcs, says, whence our loud, seemingly connected 
with luydeUf the people, as that which speaks the .sense of the pub- 
lick, country ; er, erre, the pres. of erren^ to err; iij, thee, to thee ; 
hou, courteous feeling, courtsey ; hagge, the part pres. of haggen^ 
to fight together, to contend ; Send, Synod, ecclesiastical court ; 
poynt ^ point, matter at issue ; ly^ leeward, blown irresistably away 
from the intended Course ; Huyf, hood (Priest). Luijde^ sound^ 
live ; hun dy er, under ; hij ijle, hiU ; m*hou*8, mouse; Bye hagghe 
Send, sent, m*k^r, miller; nae Huyf, knife ; m*h(m*s, mouse ; 
fHuych, took ; ly Huyf, l\fe ; by hagge, bag ; h^, court ; h no 
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letter sounds q/", JVo, not ; 9erre,far; Huydt, (Sown, type of the 
Friar. 

82. — ff^at care I how black I be, 

Twenty pounds will marry me ; 
If twenty won't, forty shall, 
lam my mother s bouncing girl. 

Waet, keer Hye, ho uw blaecke ! Hye bij, 
To' wij ent hie Pije ou 'nnd's; w'ijle, mar 'hij nvhij. 
Huijf te w'ent hie w'ho 'iint foeije'r t'hie ; schie ael ! 
Hye, am mij hye, mij ho t'e 'r's ; bij hon's Inge gij er el. 

The Sharp-One (Friar) says, convert! your belief 
that heaven is for all will secure your being flared (burnt 
in a blazing fire) ! The Saxon follows with, the Friars 
being crammed upon the place has let in that which is 
abhorrent to us, let him take up his abode with those 
who are mad in his own way. The Friar, to him with 
whom it is an established certainty that Man puts up 
in Heaven, is a disgusting object; let there be a total 
finish of the set. The Saxon concludes with, my Pro- 
vider is my own labour, my hereafter (other world) is 
Heaven; by him the telling him his next state is to 
be one of torment is held a mere fraud of your own 
getting up (your own humbug). 

Waet^ sharp, acute ; blaecke^ the part, pres.jof blaecken^ to blaze, 
to flame ; bij, immediately after ; av€, au, one, ou, that which turns 
off or from, repels, revolts, is absurd, chiefly used as a prefix, and 
in fact an old form of qf, oJ\ off, from, whence the latin u, tUf^ uuaaege, 
is an absurd out of the way saying ; oulbolgis, abolgig^ is an old term 
for an absurd person, a wrongheaded talker ; ouwijte, muojjse, 
aivijse, dissonance, discordance, &c. ; mar, the imperative oitna§ren^ 
mar en, meeren, to abide, to remain with, the source of the latin 
morari, in the same sense, and our to moor ; foeye, filthy, object of 
disgust, with which our /y/ is a same word; schie, entirely; ael, 
end, extreme, the last bit, the last thing seen ; w\ wie, he who ; 
am, amme, nurse, mother, provider ; f, ie,io, T'ujj^ent hie, sounds 
twenty ; pije ou*nnd*s, pounds ; mar'r hy m'hij, marry me ; w'ho 
*nnt, wont ; foeyeW t* hie, forty ; schie, shall ; mt; hye, my ; mfj ho 
t*e'r *s, mother^ s ; b\j hon*s inge, bouncing ; gyerd, girl ; niu'r^ 
mar er, er, there. 
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83. — Jenny Wren fell sick 
Upon a merry time ; 
In cam-e Robin Red Breast^ 

And brought her sops and wine. 

Eat well of the sop Jenny ^ 
Drink well of the wine ; 

TJiank you Robin kindly^ 
You shall be mine, 

Jenny she got welly 

And stood upon her feet ^ 

And- told robin plainly^ 
She lovd him not a bit, 

Robin being angry ^ 

Hopped on a twig^ 
Saying, out upon you^ 

Fy upon you bold fac'd jig, 

Je in nie renn, fel sie ijck. 

Up hon er m'erre hij t'Hye 'm 
In, Keye hemme ; Robb'in rede; Bije rest, 

Hand bij rouwt her ; Sops hand wye inne. 

Hiet wij helle of de Sop je inne hie, 
D'er incke wij helle of, de Wye inne. 

T'hancke uw Robb'in, Keye innd lije, 
Uw schale, Bije m'hye inne. 

Je inne hij schie, gote well ! 

Hai^d's t,hoed, up on her vied. 
Hand t'hold ; Robb'in plie ; Henne lije, 

Schie loud, himme nut er Bije hitte. 

Bobbin, Bije inge, angier hie 

Hoopd on er te wie hijge, 
Saye inge ho uit, up ho'n uw. 

Foey, up ho'n uw, Bije hoUd, feeste j 'hijge. 
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Don't mn in, look fixedly at this fierce one ; up to him 
and reproach him with his having intro^Iuced his super- 
stitious stuff among the industrious Saxons. Away 
with you ! mutters the emboldened Cloddy. The Man 
in a Robe (Friar) sermonizes him. The Saxon (Hus- 
bandman) trembles at [repents of] what he has been 
prompted to utter and it is soon made quiet between 
them ; the Friar's blessing is bestowed on the Cloddy 
at once [the Friar's hand crosses him ; in allusion to 
the form of the blessing given by the Catholick Priest, 
which is by motioning his pointed finger in cross direc- 
tions over the kneeling worshippers head]. The Saxon 
says the Friar is the one who has introduced the con- 
undrum that when we are off (for the next world, dead) 
hell is decreed for us ; the false doctrine (heterodoxy) 
that hell is to have the tormenting of us when we 
are dead, is a mere thing hatched in the head of the 
Friar. This affair of torment has been the pantry to 
you [has been your provision] says the Cloddy. The 
cup [chalice] is that which is your income ; hard work 
the Saxon's. — The Friar at once comes in with, let the 
water be poured over you (be christened, baptized, con- 
vert) ! At once the Saxon applies his hand to the Friar's 
head (gives him a knock on the head by way of answer) ; 
upon this a quarrel ensues. The Fiiar brings a suit on 
before the Court of Hommage (the Manor Stewards 
Court) ; the poor Saxon is the sufferer; applause follows 
and a whisper, that the hot-headedness of the Saxon 
has been a god-send to them (in relation to the fine 
imposed by the court formed of members then necessa- 
rily of the clerical class). — The Saxon stung by this, 
says, the Friar is poverty heaped upon the one who al- 
ready works hard enough for his bread. The Man in 
the Stuff Gown (Friar) vexed by this exclaims in an 
overbearing tone, when any of you die all chance for 
heaven for you heathens is at an end (Heaven is all up 
with you). The Saxon maddened at this calls out you 
filthy Hog ! whenever you are all swinging on the gal- 
lows (hung up) it will be a festival day with the hard- 

2b 
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working Saxon (with liim who works from morning to 
night for his bread). 

RobbHn as the Saxon soubriquet for one of the Catholick Priest- 
craft, is, I suspect grounded in the dutch robbe (rabbit) as that which 
produces the only furred skin fit for ornament known to the Saxon 
of that day, and then used both for warmth and distinction, official 
dresses, robes. The aumusse of the Catholick Canon is still a 
fUrred tippet. RenUf the imperative of rennen, to run ; fel, rascally 
looking, repulsively countenanced ; yck, fixed, standard, mark : hoti, 
the imperative of honen, to make game of, to upbraid ; erre, hete- 
rodoxy, superstition ; *m, inij itiy on, in ; rest, the pres. of resen, to 
shiver, to quake ; rouwt, the pres. of rouwen, to quiet ; sop, fsop, 
and top are a same word in the import of top, summit, head ; used 
by the Saxon as a typical nick-name for the Friar, whose official 
distinction was the shaved spot on the crown or top of hit head, and 
is still so in Catholick countries ; see v. 1. p. 249. L 13 of this 
]|lssay and the note on the word Top ; wye, the pres. pot. of wfen, 
to bless, to sanctify, to restore to holy favour; hiet, the past part 
of hieten, to demand, to decree, to order ; hancke, market for meat, 
butcher's shop, place where meat is to be had ; schale, schaele, cup, 
goblet ; gote, liquid, water, drop, shower ; welle, the pres. optative 
of wellen, to pour, or boil over ; plie, the pres. pot. of plien^ to 
ply, to apply to, in reference to some authority ; loud, the past. part, 
of louen, to laud, to praise, whence the latin laus, laudis, laudartt 
and french louer, (to praise) ; nut, profit, gain ; angler, distre« 
from penury ; hoopd, the past. part, of hoopen, to heap, to burthen, 
to accumulate ; saye, stuff gown, that of the official dress of the 
Priest ; foey, filth, dirty stuff ; feeste, festival day, feast day ; je, 
always ; hijge^ the pres. pot. of hijgen, to work hard. Je in hie, 
sounds Jenny; renn, tvren; sie ijck, sick; m*erre hij, merry; 
tye*m, time ; Keye hemme, came ; by rouwt, brought ; heet, eat ; 
wy hell, well ; f hancke, thimk ; Keye innd lye ; kindly ; *s fhoed, 
stood ; vied, feet ; plie lienne lye, plainly ; nut, not ; Bye hUte, bit ; 
angier hie, angry ; te une higge, twig ; foey, fy ; up ho*n, upon; 
-Bye hold, bold; feeste, faced ; j*hijge,jig, 

84. — There was a lady lov'd a swinCy 
Honey ^ quoth she ; 
Pig hog wilt thou he mine f 
Hooghy quoth he, 

Vll build thee a sUver stye^ 

Honey ^ quoth she, 
And in it thou shalt lye 

Hooghy quoth he. 
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JBinrCd with a silver pin. 

Honey, quoth 8?ie, 
That thou may go out and in^ 

Hoogh, quoth he. 

Wilt thou now have me now^ 

Honey ? quoth she ; 
Hooghy hooghy hoogh^ quoth he. 

And went his way. 

"Feer wo aes er leed hij lovd, er's Wye'n; 

Ho ne hij quae, ho ijse, sehie ! 
Kck ! hog ! w'ijlt t'hou, Bije m'hye'n I 

Hog ! quae ho's hij i 

Yle bild ! t'hij, er, siel vere's t Hey hel; 

Ho ne hij qua^, ho ijse schie ! 
Hand in hitte, t'ho u, schie hael te ley I 

Hog ! quae ho's hij . 

Pije, *nnd wijse er siel vere pijn; 

Ho ne hij quae, ho ijse schie ! 
T*at t'ouwe mee Gauw uit. Hand in. 

Hog ! qua^ ho's hij 

Wije ijlt, t'ouwe n'ho uw, heve mij nae ouwe. 

Ho ne hij, quae ho ijse schie ! 
Hog ! hog ! hog ! quae ho's hij ! 

Hand wee'nnt, hisse wij ee. 

Where there is provision ihe Saxon is promised a 
penalty into the bargain, along with it he is sure to have 
the Holy- One. This malevolent fellow says there is no 
heaven for the Saxon, nothing but a state of horrer 
(hell). Cut off! hang up ! the one who tells you that 
your nature-bestowed belief of being to return to the 
unseen One who sent you here, is a mere idle dream, 
whips in the Saxon, foaming at what the Holy-One had 
said. Hang him up, he adds, he is the greatest evil ia 

2b3 
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the country. The Holy-One replies to the Saxon, your 
idea of hereafter is the fancy of one out of his mind, I 
tell you transmigration of soul, in regard to the heathen, 
is from here to hell. The malevolent fellow says, 
there is no heaven for the Saxon, nought but a state of 
horror. The self-dependent Saxon in a ftiry at this, 
says we retain our faith of being to return to the One on 
high for ourselves, and leave the furnace-concern (hell- 
kettle) entirely for the use of the lazy one (Friar ; the 
one who has nothing else to live by). Hang him up,adds 
he, he is a great evil among us here. The Man of the 
Cowl (Friar) says, here we have an instance presented 
to us of a soul proper for torment (what he has just said 
shows he is just the fellow for hell). The malevolent 
one says, there is no heaven for the Saxon, but a state 
of horror. The self-providing Saxon whips in, if this 
Sly Rascal (Friar) was sent out of this place, people in 
it would then have the due means of providing them- 
selves. Hang him up, he is the curse of the place. 
The Holy-One outraged at this, says, for you of this 
Country there is no heaven for you, but as to me, after 
this world, going on high is decreed to me. There is no 
heaven for the Saxon but only a state of torment (hell). 
Up ! Up ! Up with him (hang him, to the gallows with 
him)he is the mightiest curse of this place. The instant 
which tells us this curse is at an end, whispers to within 
us,you are your own masters again (you are as truly happy 
as you were before he came amongst you). 

Teer, for ever, there ; leed, mischief, suffering, sorrow ; torrf, 
the past part, of loverly to promise, to make believe ; fVye, tr(/c, 
Holy-One, Roman Gatholick Priest; pick, the imperative of 
picken, to cut off, to cut in two ; hog, the imperative of hogen, 
hoogeriy to raise up indefinitely, more or less ; and applies equally 
to heighth out of sight, and that just above the ground ; quai, quaed, 
kwaed, bad, malignant as when vre sAy he is a intd one ; siel, soul; 
vere, the part. pres. of veren, veeren, vaeren, to gu or cross from 
hence to thence ; hey, hei, heyde, heathen, homo agrestis, also heath, 
wild place ; schie^ entirely ; hael, furnace, a Saxon's type for hell ; 
ley, lazy, idle^ indolent ; pyn, pain ; heve, the part. pres. of heven, 
to heave up, to lift on high ; the other tennB are repeatedly explained 
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before. Leed hij^ sounds Lady ; '« Wye*n, swine ; quae ho if$e, 
tfuoth aud so docs (fua^ ho's ; schie hael te, shalt ; P^e *nnd, pinned ; 
siel verCf silver ; Ckou and t'ouice, thou ; nae ouwe% now ; w\j fe, 
icay. 

85. — One-ery^ tmo-ery 

Ziccary zan 
Hollow-hone, crack a hone 

Ninery ten : 
Spittery spot 

It inust he done ; 
Twiddleum, twaddleum 

Twenty -one. 
HinJc spink, the puddings stink. 

The fat hegins to fry ; 
Nohody at home, hut jumping Joan 

Father, mother, and /. 
Stick, stock, stone dead. 

Blind man can't see^ 
Every knave will have a slave, 

You or I must he lie. 

Wije, ho'n er hij ; t'uw er, hij, 

Sie ijck Ka, rijs aen ! 
Ho el louwe bonne, krack er bonne ! 

Neen er hie then ! 
Spie hitte t e *r hij spot ; 

Hitte mutse ! Bije done. 
Te wie lijd de lije om, te wie had de lije om, 

T'wij ent hij wan. 
Hie incke's Pije incke ; de Puijd d'inge's. Stincke ! 

Dief at begin 's fu, verre ! hye ! 
No Bije hoed hie at om buete, je hompe ! inge ! joone ! 

Vaer t'e'r, moe t'e 'r hand Hye. 
Sticke stok 's t'ho'n d'Heyde ; 

Bije lye 'nnd m'aen, Ka *nnt sij, 
Ijver hie n'heve, vv'ijle heve, er's leva; 

XJw o'er Hye mutse, Bije hij. 

The Missionary's constant tune is the Saxon's belief 
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that he is to end in Heaven, is heresy ; let the Saxon 
reply to him, it is you who are the heretick ! Should the 
chattering Jackdaw put on a stern face, then piss upop 
him. The conviction of this Country, that we all tore- 
turn to our Maker, being the established law of it, let 
the wrongheaded disturber of that belief be crushed at 
once by it's people ; let us have none of the fellows who 
call us hereticks. The spying out a scorching birth for 
oui* hereafter is a pretty joke! The Saxon then roars 
into his ear, this bonfire hobby-horse of your's has 
turned your brain ! you are a curse to him who works 
for his bread, a curse to him who has any thing of his 
own, and we the stock on which you are the graft of 
famine. The disorder of this place is the inoculation 
of the Friar upon us ; it is the Piilpit-Man that is the 
keeping of it in a state of distress. You Stinking 
Fellow (in reference to the mendicant Monk's unlinnen- 
ed, unshod, unshaved, omnivorous mode of life) ! 
robbery is the principle of your order, you hog ! you 
torment ! the Saxon can hardly reserve his meal from 
jrour clutches-! you slice-beggar ! you worrying one ! you 
impostor ! you terror and trouble to us all here. You 
say the Heathen is created merely to be stuffed into a 
caldron-stove when he departs hence ; he might tell you 
he has had his full share of this caldron [oven] concern 
by having you [the Jackdaw] brought in upon him. In- 
dustry is no longer a maintenance for us, while we 
see the talking like a madman is a sure provision, and 
the preaching groundless superstitious nonsense a sure 
livelihood. If once, says the Saxon, it was completely 
over with this inamorato of the frying-pan system, the 
Industrious Man would be himself again. 

J^ck, fixed direction, a point, a mark ; r(;«, the imperative of 
rysiPy to piss ; louwCy lauwe, law, rule, order, regulation ; bonne, 
place, neighbourhood, country, suburb place, and is I suspect, the 
BONE in MARY-LE-BONK ; wluch seems the travesty of meer hib 
LIJB BONNE ; q. «, the limit is there, passing over it is the country 
(this is the confine of the town beyond it is the country, in relation 
to Lond<m in the Saxon-'s day ; wier, meere, limit, confine, tend- 
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nation, border ; lye, the part. pres. of l\jen, lijden^ to cross, to pass 
beyond ; meer hie lij€y sounds Mary le ; J^lw'y le bone, belongs to no 
language in a literal sense ; kraeck, krack, the imperative of krach- 
en, kraekeUy to crack, to crush, to destroy ; er, superstition ; neen, 
none, no ; spie., the part. pres. of spien, spieden, to spy ; spot, fun, 
ridicule, play, game, whence probably our sport, as in to make sport 
q^ a person, that is to make fun of him, to make game of him ; 
mutse, the part. pres. of nvutsen, to be madly in love, to be bewil- 
dered by fancy, of which mutse is the substantive, de mutse hebbe% 
is to be eaten up by love for the object in point ; wan, want, defici- 
ency ; puijd, puije, pulpit, type of the Missionary ; buet, buijt, booty, 
spoil, prey, pillage ; joone, the part, pres: of joonen, to deceive, to 
impose upon ; stincke, the part. pres. of stincken, to stink ; begin^ 
principle ; veiTc, varre^ boar, hog ; vaer^ fear ; moe, moeye^ moede, 
vexation, molestation; sticke^ the part. pres. of sticken, to stick in, 
to stuff or cram in ; stoke, the part. pres. of stoken, to burn, to in- 
cendiarize, whence our word stoker, as the one who looks after the 
fire, now, I believe, only used in regard to the one who watches the 
copper fire of the brewery or steam-boat. Heyde, heathen; o*er, 
over^ over, passed from here to there, from this world to another, 
type of dead person ; hece, nurse, feeder, provider ; leve, the part, 
pres. of leven, to live. Wije on and umn both sound one ; ho el 
louwe, hollow; neen, nine-, flien, ten; spie hitte, spit; t*e*r h^, 
tery ; te wie hijd de lye om, twMdleum ; te wie had de lije um, twad^ 
dleum ; dief at, the fat; verre hye, fry; no bije hoed hi), nobody ; 
*s t* ho 'n, stone ; d heyde, dead ; by lye *nnd, blind : n^h£ve, knave, 
where the k has no sound ; s^lece, sUwe ; mutse, mu^t. obs. Mary- 
h-hone, as it is now spelt belongs to no language ; and I have no 
doubt is a corruption of the above phrase. 

8(5. — Cross-patchy draw the latch 
Sit by the fire and spin, 
Talie a cup and drink it up 
Then call your neighbours in, 

Kroes Pije at's, de rae de el at's, 

Sitte by dief: Hye ere, hand's Pije'n. 

T'ee ick er, Keye up. Hand, dij er incke, hitte up. 
T'hen Keye hael, uw er, na-hie borsse, in. 

The Cup (Chalice) is that which is food to the Friar ; 
the food of another, his main-stay, the proper habit of 
a thief; let the labouring Saxon commit but the least 
error the Friar persues him at once. The mad-fellow 
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is always calling ushereticks, let the independent Saxon 
reply warmly to him, it is you that are the Heretick 
here, and a curse to us into the bargain. Away with 
this Furnace- Man [this patentee of Hell-fire, the Hell- 
oven for Heathen-Soul baking], let us have done with 
him who calls us Hereticks and is the cause of there 
being no money in the place (in regard to the mendi- 
cant friar's squeezing his livelihood out df them). 

Kroes, cup, the Saxon's nickname for the chalice, of which the 
Priest admits the Communicants to partake, but not of the wafer, 
which he keeps for his own swallow, as being according to his doc- 
trine, an actual slice of the tme body of the Saviour, and thus too 
good for the vulgar, a tit bit for himself; af, food ; rae, main-sail, 
main-stay-sail, type of the principal mean of going on ; sUtCj habit, 
fashion, custom ; ee, for ever, always ; up, comes out with, says ; 
hitte up, says in a passion, hotly, with heat ; haely furnace, oven, 
type of the Friar's Hell ; bwrase, purse ^ whence that word as well 
as the ft'ench bourse^ italian borsa and our own burser, as the treasu- 
rer or dispenser of a College. Kroes, sounds cross; Pye a/*«, 
patch ; de el afs, the latch ; dief Hye ere, the fire ; hand's Pije'n^ 
and spin ; fee ick, take ; Keye up, cup ; dyeer incke, drink ; hitte, 
ii ; Keye hael, call ; ne hie borsse, neighbours. 



TO CORRECT. 

Vol. 1. p. 255. 1. 1. for meerey read mare (fable). 

Vol. 1. p. 255. 11. 2. 4. for garden, read gaerde*n (in the custody, 
care, guardianship of, under the tuition of.) 

Vol. 1. p. 257. L 8. for *es hu\f, read Hisse w*Huyf (the one of 
those who wear, the Hood, the lawyer, then of the clerical 
class, is heard to say. 

Vol. I. p. 258. 1. 13 from bottom, for Bxiep pijn de hoe pyn, read 
RobbHn de Bo Bije*n (The man in the Gown, Robe, he who 
when he is let in by the Saxon, eats, and drinks all he can get, 
stuffs his guts full ; 6o, filled to repletion by eating and drink- 
ing)- 

Vol. 2. p. 289. 1. 13 from bottom, for karne, read Keye heme (the 

fool's brain, intellect, mind), 
DBS. Hand, hand, as that which fixes, holds, keeps together is the 
source of the dutch ende, end, en, and our and, as the connect- 
ing pariiciplc, that which keeps together otherwise disconnected 
words or sentences. 
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